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together with Observations illustrating Sir John Moore’s Campaigns. 


BY COLONEL NAPIER. 


Byo. price 2s. 


«¢ Phe brilliant reputation of the Author as a Soldier—his long and meritorious 
service in the Peninsula his well-known facility of literary composition— bis 
acknowledged love of the science of war—and his intimate acquaintance, as well 
with its ‘theory as its practice—all these circumstaaccs combined to point him out as 
a man pecaliarly fitted for the task which he had undertaken, whilst his frank and 
manly temperament, his unbending honour, and chivalrous principle, furnished 
awple ground for supposing that neither personal predilections, not motives of 
seeming interest, would, on any occasion, induce him to speak other than the language 
of truth. We have no hesitation in saying thut, however highly men’s anticipations 
may have been excited, a perusal of thg portions of Colonel Napier’s work which 
have alrcady appeared, will mare than realize them. For ourselves, though our 
study of military history has been extensive, we freely confess that in no language, 
ancient or modern, have we perused any narrative of warlike-operations comparable 
to this; not merely in respect to the beauty and spirit of its style and arrangement ; 
but, in’reference to its adinirable clearness, and profound and, generally speaking, 
jnst philosophy. 

«* We again repeat that the whole library of military composition contains none 
more valuable or more eloquent.” — United Service Joy 


“s,0F Colonel Napicr’s cloquent and elaborate history, so .ittle time has elapsed 
sinée we delivered our opinion at length, that it were a nccdless repetition of what 
was said then, to give judgement concerning it now. For the stndent in the art of 
war, as well as the soldier who has studied that art already, it will continue as long 
as the English language lasts to he a text-book,—not only because its statements are 
generally correct and authoritative, but because it compels him who reads to think. 

«* We give him, without hesitalion, the palm over all who have yet attempted 
digested aud detailed account of any portion of the Peninsular War.”—United Se 
vice Journal, February, 1830. ~ 
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ments, ‘The work is not like others we could name—a mere compilation from news~ 
Papers and magazines. Major Beamish has left no source of information unexplored 3 
and the access he obtained to manuscript journals has enabled him to intersperse 
his general narrative with interesting personal ancedotcs, that render this volume as 
delightful for those who read for amuscment as those who read for profit.” 
Athenaeum, 
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“ The care bestowed upon this subject by Sir Hew Dalrymple is evident in the 
publication before us, which is unquestionably a most dignified, clear, and satisfac- 
tory vindication of Sir Hew’s motives and conduct, and forms, with the documents 
in the Appendix, a very valuable and authentic addition to the materials for the 
history of the period in question. Without a participation in the facts it discloses, 
the records of the war, as far as regards this particular subject, are, in fact, incom- 
plete or distorted.”— United Service Journal. 
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© Yo those who are unacquainted with John Kincaid of the Rifles,—and few, we 
trow, of the old Peninsular bands arc in this ignorant predicament,—and to those 
who know him, we cqually recommend the perusal of his book: it isa fac-simile 
of the man, a perfect reficction of his image,—reluti in speculo. A capital Soldier, 
a pithy and graphic narrator, and a fellow of infinite jest, Captain Kincaid has 
given ns, in this modest volume, the impress of his qualitics, the beau ideal of a 
thorough-going soldier of service, and the faithful and witty history of some six 
years’ honest and triumphant fighting. 

“* There is nothing extant in a Soldier's Journal, which, with so litte pretension, 
paints with such truth and raciness the ‘ domestic economy’ of campaigning, and 
the dqwnright business of handling the enemy. 

«* But we cannot follow further ;—recommending every one of our readers to 
uursuc the Author himself to his crowning scene of Waterloo, where they will find 
him as quaint and original as at his debut. We assure them, it is not possible, b 
isolated extracts, to give a suitable impression of the spirit and originality whic! 
never flag from beginning to end, of Captain Kincaid’s volume ; in every page of 

which he throws out flashes of native Imoar, a tithe of which would make the 
fortune of a Grub-strect book-maker,”— United Sercive Journal. 








* We do not recollect one, among the scores of personal narratives, where the 
reader will find more of the realities of a Soldier's lite, or of the horrors that mark 
it; all is told gaily, but not unfeelingly.”—New Monthly Magazine, July. 


«« His book has one fault, the rarest fault in books—it is too short.”—Monthly 
Magazine, April. 








« His book is one of the most lively histories of Soldiers’ Adventutes which have 
yet appeared ; their entire freedom from affectation will sufficiently recommend them 
to a numerons class of readers.”-—Athencum. 


“© Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade is written with all the frankness and 
freedom from study which bespeaks the gallant soldier, one to whom the sword is 
more adapted than the pen, but who, now cedunt arma toge, has, in these 
* piping times’ of peace determined to fight all his battles over again,’ and he fights 
them in a style interesting and graphic. The remarks on the decisive termination of 
the Battle of Waterloo are striking and convincing ; and to them and the whole book 
we refer our readers for much amuscincnt and information.” — The Age. 
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NOTICE. 


- Iv arranging the following work 1 have thrown into part first all 
that relates te Colonies in general; and to the value of the 
Tonian Islands in particular ; together with an exposition of the 
general government of those states. 

In the second part I have dwelt chiefly on details, exhibiting 
extravagance in particular branches of the general government. 

The third part consists of the various details of a local 
government—namely, that of Cefalonia—this last was necessary 
upon two accounts:—Ist, as exhibiting the machinery of the 
system; 2d, as exculpatory of my own conduct, which is the main 
object of this work, and the reader will see that I could not ex- 
plain the last without first showing how intimately the general, 
and local governments were connected, and bore upon each other.” 

The fourth part contains my quarrel with Sir F. Adam. 

It will be apparent to the reader that I might have arranged 
ty work much more methodically than I have done :—but, lst, 
I have, from unavoidable circumstances, lost much time in pre- 
paring my book, which ought to have appeared sooner, and, there- 
fore, to correct the arrangement now, would be an unseasonable 
delay: 2d, there is nothing to be proved which imperiously de- 


mands a logical arrangement of the subject ; my object is merely 


iv 

Adam’s administration ; and as, in examining a load of hay, one 
pulls out a handful here, and a handful there, so have I given 
samples as accident produced information, or as, in writing, my 
memory recalled subjects to my mind, for it must be borne in the 
recollection of the reader, that I had made no preparation for, 
and had no idea of being driven fo, a public defence of my con- 
duct ; unexpectedly attacked, I defend myself with whatever 
weapon offers itself to my hand: 3d, the want of methodical 
arrangement may, possibly, be more adapted to general readers, 
who prefer a book which they can dip into, rather than one that 
resembles a mathematical demonstration. 

If I have fallen into any erroncous statements, I most sin- 
cerely regret it. I belive this not to be the case, but, if such 
are found, they are “ coals of fire” heaped upon my enemy's 
head, for, had I been put upon my defence on the spot, no such 
errors could have taken place; whereas, at the distance of two 
thousand miles, I have frequently been obliged to depend upon 
my memory. 

As to the other defects of this book, I have no doubt they are 
numerous. I leave to Sir Frederick Adam the trouble of pointing 
them out, and to Mr. De Ville, the Phrenologist, that of ac- 


counting for them! 


TO CAPTAIN JOHN PITT KENNEDY. 


Avutuors generally avow one of three motives for 
a Dedication,— Personal friendship; Admiration 
for the person’s character to whom the work is 
inscribed ; The prominent part which such person 


has taken in the transactions described. 


An union of the three, induces me to dedicate 
the following pages to you, as the best mode of 


expressing the feelings of your sincere friend, 


Cc. J. NAPIER. 


Oldfield Lodge, Bath, 
21st March, 1833. 


PREFACE. 


Havina for many years governed the largest of the Ionian 
Islands, and gained some experience with regard to the 
character of the people, and their resources, I naturally 
feel much interested in their fate. However full of faults 
the [onians may be, I maintain that they have not more 
than might be expected from the corruptness of the Ve- 
netian domination, from those human frailties which are 
so conspicuous in small societies, and from a natural vehe- 
mence of character that distiaguishes the Greek people: 
but, on the other hand, they are endowed with virtues 
that are no less prominent; if they have received much 
evil from education, they have received much good from 
nature ; and I found more of the latter than the state of 


society led me to expect. The richer classes are lively 


vill 
many are well informed. The women possess both beauty 
and wit, in abundance, but their education has been, 
generally speaking, much neglected. The poor are noi 
less industrious than other southern nations; and an 
extraordinary degree of intelligence characterises all 
ranks, A spirit of commercial enterprize distinguishes 
the hardy mountaineers of Cefalonia ; they are full of 
pleasant humour and vivacity, and their resemblance to 
the Irish people is striking, in every thing but their 
sobriety ; for, though the Cefalonian labourer drinks freely 
of the potent wines, which his mountains so abundantly 
produce, yet a drunken man is seldom to be seen, and 
among the rich inebriety is unknown, Such is the cha- 
racter of the people with whom I have passed the most 


pleasant years of my life. 


These circumstances, the desire of being useful to my 
own country, and my determination to repel the injustice 
of the late Lord High Commissioner, Sir Frederick Adam, 
induce me to publish the following pages. I say this, 
that the reader may be enabled to judge how far my state~ 
ments, and the deductions which I have drawn from them, 


have been warped by my indignation. I have endeavoured 
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ix 
may be, it is a difficult matter to speak of an enemy with- 
out some degree of prejudice. While I avow my dislike 
fo Sir Frederick Adam, I must, however, say, that my 
feelings towards him have, at least, as much of pity, as of 
anger. I look upon him as a person formed by nature, 
with feeble intellects, and thrown, by hazard, into a situa- 
tion demanding superior talents :—as a man whose inca- 
pacity has been rendered more conspicuous by succeeding 


to a ruler cast in no ordinary mould. 


Sir Thomas Maitland was a mortal of strange humours, 
and: eccentric habits : but it is due to the memory of 
that able man to say, that his government bore the im- 
pression of his strong mind. ‘ King Tom” was a rock ; 
a rock on which you might be saved, or be dashed to 
pieces ; but always a rock. His successor resembled the 
Godwin Sands, shifting with every wave and every wind. ° 

The difference between the government of Sir Thomas 
Maitland and that of Sir Frederick Adam reminds me of 
an answer made by Thurloe to King Charles the Second, 
who lamented that the people he employed served him so 


feebly, contrasted with the vigorous talents displayed by 


x 


Thurloe, “ seehes places for men: Cromwell sought men for 
' places” "Had Sir Thomas Maitland possessed hypocrisy, 
his talents would have shone, conspicuous, in the camp of 
the Protector. Had Sir Frederick Adam any wit, he 
might, perhaps, have suited the ladies in the Court of the 


King. c 


Sir Frederick Adam possesses, in some degree, that 
tact, which conduces to render society agreeable ; but, in 


his government of the Ionian Islands, no traces can be 


discovered of those higher qualities which mark a capacity 


* 
for government. 
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COLONIES, 


ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Introductory. 


Tux Colonies of England may be divided into 

three classes :— 

1. Those which are important to her from their 
extent of territory and rich productions; such 
are the East and West Indies. 

2. Those which have a local importance in war and 
in commerce, but which, in consequence of their 
gnall size, are not productive of wealth ; such 
are Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda. 

3. Those which have not hitherto conduced much 
either to our vigour in war, or to our riches in 
peace, but which have an extent of territory 
and population united to a political and com- 
mercial importance, that, by good government, 
may become productive of wealth and power to 
Great Britain ; such are the Canadas, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Ionian Islands. 

These three classes, if properly governed, must 

produce riches and strength to England; if ill 

governed, they produce exactly the reverse, and 
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As to the first of these classes it may be ob- 
served, that when countries abounding in rich pro- 
duce are not sources of wealth and power to Great 
Britain, we find that the cause of the deficiency 
is not in the countries themselves, which are ready 
to yield riches in return for protection, but in the 
extravagance, the ignorance, and the injustice of 
those who rule. - 

As to the East, the Marquis of Hasting’s ad- 
mirable summary of his government shews pretty 
plainly what our domination there depends upon. 
Look at America and the West Indies; the first 
lost by injustice ; the last only held by the bayonet. 
And what will be the consequence if we have war 
with America, and that she excites our slaves to 
revolt? What will be the situation of America 
herself, if, in a like case, we call a million of blacks 
to arms against their masters? (See Appendix, 
No. 1.) And, worse than all, look at unhappy Ire- 
land! How feeble is a system of iniquity! how 
weak is injustice ! 

With respect to the second class, (which are 
rather arsenals than colonies, and if we maintain 
the latter we cannot give up the former,) whatever 
may be their cost, they are essential to our naval 
preponderance, and consequently of vital importance 
to Great Britain: Bermuda, for example ; look at 
its central position with respect to our own pos- 
sessions, and to the two Americas: whether we 
have peace or war with these immense kingdoms, 
rising into vigour with prodigious activity, a strong 
hold like Bermuda must be of vast importance. 
It is central with respect to the mouths of the 
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which send their waters through these mighty 
vomitaries into the ocean; along their banks popu- 
lation rapidly thickens, and commerce begins fast 
to charge their currents with the inland treasures 
of those extensive countries, teeming with riches. 

If we trace lines shewing the course of ships 
from the mouths of these rivers to England, and 
from the ports in North America to those of South 
America, we find that Bermuda bears more or less 
upon them all. (See plate, No.1.) If Bermuda 
were in the power of France or America, a nest 
of privateers and pirates would quickly be formed, 
and destroy our commerce in the West. In our 
hands, Bermuda would be equally injurious to an 
enemy. 

The third description of colony is that which 
includes the Ionian Islands. These Islands are 
called “ Independent States,” but must be consi- 
dered as a colony belonging to England, with a 
constitution of their own that renders the Lord 
High Commissioner perfectly despotic. He is, 
therefore, the person from whom, virtually, all 
the good and all the evil acts of the government 
emanate, 

There is, nevertheless, a parliament. It is com- 
posed of men who, however well-disposed they 
may feel so to do, are unable to serve their country. 
Addison says, that when “ impious men bear sway, 
the post of honour is a private station ;” now the 
members of the Ionian parliament, being humble 
unambitious men, have no predilection for Addison’s 
“ post of honour,” to which they well know that 
the least resistance to the will of those who govern 
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Ionian parliament is a body which has borne the 
blame and the ridicule attaching to the nonsense 
radiated by what is pompously called the “ General 
Government,” and truly their office during the last 
six years has, in this respect, been any thing but 
a sinecure place. These bodies of scnators and 
legislators, as they are called, (one would imagine 
in derision, for it scems- insult added to nonsensc,) 
are the mere tools of the Lord High Commissioner ; 
and however ridiculous, however mischievous to the 
prosperity of the Islands, and noxious to individual 
interest, “ a dill” presented to these lawgivers may 
be “ Le Roy le veut,” and the descendants of Solon 
are obliged to pass, and assume it as their own, in 
all its plenitude of folly. It is here apposite to 
inform the reader of a small peculiarity in the 
forms of the Ionian parliament, by which the “ Le 
Roy le veut” precedes the passing of an act of the 
legislature, and if “Ley Roy s‘avisera,” no “ bill” 
can show its nose for discussion in the United Ionian 
States. parliament! The Greeks, therefore, well 
know that this august assembly is only midwife to 
those legislative abortions, of which the Lord High 
Commissioner has of late years been so frequently 
delivered, to the great dismay of the Ionian people. 
But the islanders, to avoid offensive personality, 
gave vent to their ridicule of Sir Frederick Adam’s 
legitimate progeny of idiots, by affecting to con- 
sider them as the natural children of his Ex- 
cellency’s obsequious “ collective.” However, I 
hear that he had resolved to put an effectual 
stop to this indirect attack upon himself by 
preparing an article in the long-threatened 
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Lonian Senators: it seems that the shafts of ridicule 
had pierced the seven-fold shield of the Senate, and 
tickled Teucer ! 

* Having given the above hasty sketch of the 
Government, to show that the English minister is 
more completely master of the lonian Islands than 
of any colony, they may be treated of as belonging 
te the third class, and, as such, it is necessary to 
point out the advantages which may be derived 
from their remaining in the possession of Great 
Britain. In order to do this, I shall endeavour to 
prove three things : 

1. That it is impolitic to give up the islands. 

2. That it is not altogether just so to do; and 

3. That they ought not to be .an expense to Eng- 
land. If I can prove these things, I hope that I 
shall be pardoned for my presumption in offering 
my opinion to the public. 

The two first of the three positions above men- 
tioned are matters of opinion. My third assertion 
is not a matter of opinion, but one of fact ;—a fact 
which is of great importance to England ;—a fact 
which the following pages will prove. I have, 
however, great hopes of being able to convince 
my readers that to give up the seven islands would 
be a sacrifice, and not a saving to England. Ar 
rangement has more to do with economy than 
parsimony has; and it is arrangement that is re- 
quired in the Ionian Islands. To give them away 
would be like giving away a farm because it was 
in the hands of a bad bailiff; to change the bailiff 
would be a more sagacious mode of proceeding. 

Out of a multitude of instances exhibiting Sir 
Frederick Adam’s want of judgment, and the waste 
of money thereby produced, let me here insert one 
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as a proof of what I say, that it was the bailiff that 
was bad, and not the farm. 

The Lord High Commissioner had many ex~ 
cellent engineer officers under his command, among 
whom were some of high rank, with thirty or forty 
years’ experience. Iwill select two very able 
men. Isclect these two because they are paid by 
the Ionian government, and no man will deny thet 
they have splendidly executed all works entrusted 
to their charge, and did full justice to the high 
character of the Royal Engineers, to which corps 
they had the honour to belong. The professional 
talents of Captains Worseley and Kennedy are 
denied by none, and equally indisputable is their 
unwearied zeal ; here, then, were two engincers of 
zeal, talents, and experience. On the spot. Paid 
for the work. Acquainted with the locality. Speak- 
ing the language; and who were also eventually to 
execute whatever might be projected ; yet Sir Frederick 
Adam sent to England for engineers at an enormous 
expense, to plan works which they were not to ex- 
ecute, in places which they were not acquainted 
with, ina climate which they did not know, and de- 
pending for all their local information upon those 
very engineers who were $0 grossly outraged in their 
professional feelings by” such a step! This pro- 
ceeding could not have cost the Ionian Islands Jess 
than two thousand pounds, probably much more ; 
and for what? Sir Frederick Adam would find it 
very difficult to answer the question. Luckily for 
the public service, neither Captain Worseley nor 
Captain Kennedy are men who allow their private 
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other person asked, “ Why does Sir Frederick Adam 
continue those gentlemen in their posts if they are 
incapable of fulfilling their duties? or if they are 
capable, as every one believes, why does he send to 
England for engineers at such an expense to the Is- 
lands?” The reader will ask the same question. 
The answer is, that Sir Frederick Adam is pre- 
eminently deficient in the talent of appreciating 
and applying the abilities of those under his com- 
mand: another man pointed out to him the talents 
of both these officers, he admitted (though inca- 
pable of estimating) their abilities, employed 
them, and rewarded their exertions by insult! A 
Greek lawyer of considerable celebrity, speaking 
of Adam, said, ‘ Poveretto ha buone intenzioni 
qualche volta, ma vedete non ha il talento della scelta : 
cosa volete?” (Poor man, he has sometimes good in- 
tentions, but you see he wants the talent of choosing 
men; what can you expect ?) 

So has this pretty farm been governed! and be- 
cause it has been so governed, shall it be given 
away? I hope not. 


CHAP. I. 
“ It is impolitic to give up the Ionian Islands.” , 


Tuts is my first position. By a reference to the 
sketch (see Plate, No. 1.) we shall see that, like 
the Bermudas, the Ionian Islands possess a central 
position, being surrounded by countries undergoing 
great political changes, in which changes England, 
right or wrong, will interfere ; with which coun- 
tries she drives a considerable traffic, and among 
which she oftentimes has waged, and may again 
wage war. We see that the Ionian Islands are 
midway between England and the Persian Gulf; 
are two-thirds of the way to the Red Sea: they are 
conveniently situated to communicate with all parts 
of the Levant: they block up the mouth of the 
Adriatic Sea. Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Malta, Sicily, Naples, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Ancona, Venice, Trieste, form a belt of 
great towns around ther, at no very unequal dis- 
tances; a steam-boat could go from the Ionian 
Islands to any one of these great commercial cities 
in about sixty or eighty hours: in short, a steamer 
from the islands can reach large cities in Asia, in 
Europe, or in Africa, within a few hours’ time. 
They are central to these three continents, and they 
bear strongly upon the lines of the Mediterranean 
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babilities, which might expose me to the accusation 
of forming theories upon speculative opinions, I 
will merely take certain known historical facts, and 
tliese I may be allowed to assume as just grounds 
of argument. We know, then, that Genoa, Venice, 
and most of the large towns on the Italian and on 
the southern part of the French coast, flourished 
by their overland trade with the East, carried on 
in despite of all the difficulties which arose from 
religious wars between Mahomedans and Christians, 
and wars of jealousy between rival merchant states. 
We know, also, that the Portuguese, under Vasco 
da Gama, in the fifteenth century, opened the 
trade to India by the Cape of Good Hope; that 
this, eventually, deprived the Mediterranean na- 
tions of the overland trade; proving that the diffi- 
culties under which the latter laboured were greater 
than those encountered by the long sca voyage 
round the Cape. But great as those impediments 
to the overland trade then were, they were acci- 
dental, and originated in temporal difficulties ; 
whereas those which embarrass the voyage by the 
Cape are those of nature, and are eternal—namely, 
storms and distance. It is, therefore, not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that if the difficulties produced 
by barbarism should be rémoved by civilization, 
that, then, the line of trade to which they were 
opposed, will soon assume extraordinary vigour, 
and triumph over that which is thwarted by the 
insuperable impediments of nature; for, all other 
things being equal, the shortest line and the most 
certain will prevail. 

I may, therefore, venture to say that the en- 
lightened conduct of the Sultan, and of the Pascha 
aft Riwiks 4h aneatnnad. pomre. “he neeie od the 
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Persian frontiers; and, finally, the prospect of a 
regular government in Greece; make progress 
against barbarism in the west of Asia, while the 
spread of civilization gradually increases in India, 
carrying up the work of social and commercial 
intercourse from the south. Even war promotes 
civilization, if carried on between a polished nation 
and a barbarous one; those who learn to work iron 
for evil in time of war, will manufacture it for good 
in time of peace: “ necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion;” and necessity presses much harder in time of 
war than in time of peace. Steam-boats now navi- 
gate the Nile; when they are seen upon the 
Euphrates, there will be an end of our Indian mo- 
nopoly ; “ but it will be many years ere that takes 
place.”—Will it? How many years elapsed between 
their appearance on the Thames and their appear- 
ance on the Nile? Inventions which strike men 
with wonder and admiration, that are of easy attain- 
ment and of exceeding utility, soon penetrate coun- 
tries that abound in riches. 

To what I have said may be added, that an 
English gentleman (Mr. Briggs) has had sufficient 
success in “ boring” to give hopes that the present 
difficulties experienced by travellers in those coun- 
tries from the want éf water will, ere long, be 
removed; for not only has the invention of 
“ boring” rendered the search for water easy, but 
likewise enables us to seek it at a much greater 
depth than it was practicable to do by sinking 
wells. It is also very probable that some method 
of purifying water from the impregnation of natrou 
(complained of by Mr. Briggs) will also be disco- 


vered, when the attention of scientific men shall be 
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those who have never visited those countries, suffi- 
ciently to appreciate the advantages and applaud 
the liberality of Mr. Briggs’s efforts. (See Appen- 
dix, Nos. 2 and 3.) 

I have mentioned the above fact to shew what 
great changes may be expected, when the light of 
science re-illuminates those regions, a period that I 
cannot believe to be very distant; for though now 
barbarous, they are ripe for civilization, and ambi- 
tious of its advantages. The destruction of the 
Janissarics, and extirpation of the Mamelukes; the 
successes of the Grecks, the Russians, and the 
Egyptians, have all conspired to open the eyes of 
the Asiatics to the advantages of knowledge. 
While the Mamelukes and Janissaries existed, 
Egypt and Turkey continued to sink deeper into 
barbarism and wretchedness, and the annihilation 
of such troops was essential to the progress of 
human happiness in those long-suffering countries. 

If what I have said be correct, the difficulties of 
the times, which formerly put the overland trade 
to the East out of joint, and gave, first to the Por- 
tuguese, and finally to the English, a monopoly of 
Indian commerce, will soon cease, and those of 
nature will remain for ever arrayed against our 
trade round the “ Cape of Storms,” as it was called, 
ere brighter prospects, opening upon the bold ad- 
venturers of those days, made them bestow upon it 
the more auspicious title of “ Good Hope.” 

There are other reasons, besides the gradual pro- 
gress of civilization, for supposing that commerce 
will make great strides towards India from the 
Mediterranean; for we are well aware that, although 
our power in India is gigantic, our enemies are 
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no ong can doubt that every attack made upon our 
trade in the Levant towards India will be hailed by 
a kindred spirit of hostility to us in the East: 
every nation in Europe is desirous of participating 
in the riches of India. The march of Alexander 
the Great is ever present in the mind of the 
Russian emperor: on the heights of Mount Cau- 
casus he -has formed large military depots, and 
prepares for the destruction of our Indian mono- 
poly: the Caspian Sea is already his, and from the 
Caspian to Calcutta is less distant than to Paris. 
The Euphrates rolls at his feet; his “ military 
colonies” are like chess-men; and he can move 
them at his pleasure, with their cannons in the 
van and their ploughs in the rear. Is it not time, 
then, to prepare for the movements of this formi- 
dable power? Will it not be wise, if our commerce 
by the Cape is likely to suffer, to prepare for its 
diminution by cultivating our Levant trade in time? 
by attaching to our interests those countries between 
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf? France 
is at present our great rival in the Levant; but by 
the help of our Turkish allies, we can beat all 
competitors out of the market, if our command of 
capital be assisted by a sound system of policy; 
and as Russia can only‘penetrate with armies, and 
must fight her course, we can best oppose her by 
urging forward civilization and military discipline 
among the Persians and the Turks. In short, we 
ought to strengthen and multiply our channels of 
commerce in the Levant, but which commerce has 
rivals far from being contemptible; and, without 
entering further into detail, it may be aftirmed that 
our preponderance at Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria, is essential to our trade in the Levant. 
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Under these circumstances | refer to the sketch, 
and ask, if a vigorous British colonial government, 
firmly established in the Ionian Islands, with har- 
bours, ships, sailors, troops, immediate and well- 
inforced demand for reparation in cases of wrong 
offered to British commerce, and so forth—I ask, 
if such an establishment would not powerfully 
strengthen our commerce? I ask whether, by as- 
serting that it would do so, Ican be accused of 
forcing a theory? I think I have shewn that 
events tend to throw the line of Indian commerce 
into the Levant ; that we ought, therefore, to assist 
our trade upon that line; and that a strong govern- 
ment in the Ionian Islands will give vigour and 
protection to our mercantile exertions. [say “a 
strong government,” because, unless the islands 
are vigorously governed, so as to draw forth their 
resources, they will continue to be mischievous to 
England, and will sink into ruin and misery, as 
they have been gradually doing under the expen- 
sive and debilitating government of the last six or 
seven years. 

I have now stated my reasons for thinking that 
the Indian overland trade will, at no very distant 
period, revive with increased activity. I have as- 
sumed that, in that case, it*becomes important to 
England that she should have a strong hold to 
protect her commerce in the Levant; and, finally, 
that the possession of the Ionian Islands may an- 
swer this purpose admirably, both in war and in 
peace. They can.also furnish a considerable body 
of seamen, and small craft for the landing and re- 
embarkation of troops; and in time of war could 
raise a disposable body of six thousand good gol- 
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country against any attack. A Greek is a soldier 
by nature; his sight is so keen that it surprises our 
most expert sportsmen ; his body is well made and 
active; he is capable of bearing great fatigue, and 
requires little sustenance. There arq men who 
would persuade us that the Greeks cannot be 
made good soldiers ; in reply, I ask those who have 
been present at any of the executions which have 
unfortunately taken place in the islands, whether 
they ever saw men die more sternly than these 
Greeks? What is there in the history of the 
Greeks (ancient or modern) that proves them want- 
ing in the feelings common to other nations? In 
their late revolt against the Turks, they have shewn 
as good feelings, and as much courage as the 
English, the French, the Spaniards, or the Portu- 
guese on similar occasions: the Greeks had, to a 
man, national insult and slavery to resent, and 
tortures of mind and body to revenge. When, at 
the outset of the revolution, Greeks and Turks met, 
it was not like the meeting of other men in other 
revolutions of modern times; no, the Greek was a 
victim, bursting his chains on the scaffold, and 
striking down his executioners with the fragments. 
The Greek stood opposed to his private foe as well 
as to his public enenty; he stood opposed to the 
man who was covered with the blood of some dear 
relative ; to the ravisher of his child; to the mur- 
derer of his parent, and to the inflictor of every 
woe. Such was the enemy whom he encountered, 
and whom he slew without mercy, exulting in the 
- blow which at once gratified his patriotism, his 
religion, and his vengeance! This was to be ex- 
pected: and if, on some occasions, the enormities 
which we have witnessed in other countries took 
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place also in Greece, there too human nature ap- 


peared, which every where produces monsters of 
destruction and cruelty. Scotland had her Dundee; 
Entgland had her Kirk and her Jeffreys; France 
her Marat, her Robespierre, her Carrier: such 
lists are, unhappily, too numerous and too horrible 
to dwell upon; millions, however, must not be 
condemned for the crimes of individuals. From 
this digression (to which I have been provoked by 
the attacks made upon the national character of the 
modern Greeks) let me now return to the islands. 
When I say that the influence of a British go- 
vernment in the midst of those barbarous and 
unsettled countries ought to have an imposing 
effect by affording a ready protection to our trade, 
Ido not mean such protection as the two letters I 
give copies of in the appendix bespeak, (see Ap- 
pendix, No. 4.) If our protection was well ad- 
ministered, we should find the islands afford a 
good market for our manufactures; my reason for 
saying so is that the islanders (particularly the 
Cefalonians) drive a considerable retail trade: for 
example, a vessel is freighted thus—the owner, the 
master, the sailors, and all their friends, contribute 
in money or goods, and when the vessel is loaded 
with a variety of articles, awey she sails, a floating 
shop, directing her course to all places where the 
master and crew think a demand may be found for 
any portion of their cargo. If this vessel is large, 
she goes to Constantinople, to the Black Sea, to 
Smyrna, to Alexandria, to the coast of Italy, &c.; 
and if small, she runs up a thousand little creeks, 
and traffics with the villages on the Greek and 
Dalmatian coasts: in this way an extensive traffic 
is carried on. When the vessel returns. the nrofits 
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are divided, and the temporary partnership dis- 
solved. When Greece is able to form a regular 
government, a great increase will take place . 
in the demands for all the luxuries of life, dnd 
English commodities will, by their excellence, 
beat all others out of the market, if the prices 
of the English goods can, by reduced taxation, 
be so lowered as to give our superior work- 
manship a fair competition ; in éhat case, whenever 
a large English ship arrives at the Islands, the 
small speculators would club their cash, purchase 
its cargo, and away they would go in smaller ves- 
sels into the various ports and villages on the coasts 
of the neighbouring states, under protection of the 
British flag, without which these vessels neither 
feel safe, nor could they show the enterprise they 
do. The importance attached to the English flag 
in these islands is exceedingly great, and besides 
its positive’ advantages, there exists among the 
Greeks a great admiration of the British navy. 
The battle of the Nile is well remembered; nor 
forgotten is the comparatively small but splendid 
combat in the Adriatic, fought by the intrepid Sir 
William Hoste ; a man who was of such a noble 
stamp, that he has left in those countries the 
indelible impression Of his own high virtue, and 
the successful daring of British sailors. 

To conclude, then, by a summary of what has 
been said ;— 

In peace, we have a safe commercial depot, im- 
mediate protection to our merchants, and a general 
security to trade. 

In war, we possess a defensive force of 30,000 
militia, a large body of sailors, and a number o 
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expedition: magazines and safe harbours; a strong 
influence at all times on the councils of the Greek 
sovereign and nation ; and the power of raising, on 
‘an emergency, a disposable auxiliary force of six 
or ten thousand soldiers, who, if not equal to Bri- 
tish troops, would be much less expensive than 
they, and equal to any in the surrounding countries: 
we should also give safety to our commerce, and 
assume a commanding position in the Levant. 

Do I then strain my argument too far in saying 
that these islands, if well governed, would give us 
great and preponderating strength in the Levant? 
strength without cost, for on this I pivot the whole 
force of my argument. If it is granted that I have 
fairly stated the case, the conclusion must be that 
the Ionian Islands are of vast political importance 
to Great Britain, and that Ihave proved my first 
position. If so, let me ask, should they be given 
up because Sir Frederick Adam had not the talents 
to economize their revenues, and to draw forth 
their resources? Assuredly not: it is not the is- 
lands which have been an expense to England, but 
Sir Frederick Adam that has been an expense to 
England. : 


CHAP. Iii. 
“ Tt would be unjust to give up the Ionian Islands.” 


Wiru respect to the injustice of giving up the 
Tonian Islands, I shall hazard the following re- 
marks, 

The inhabitants, as regards their political feelings, 
may be divided into four parties : 

1. The English party. 

2. The French party. 

3. The Russian party. 

4. The Greek party. 

1. The English party. This contains those who 
are employed by Government ; those who are con- 
nected with England by commerce, and also.the 
greatest portion of the landed proprietors. This 
party is perhaps the most influential of the whole. 

2. The French party. Though this party would 
without doubt prefer the French rule, it is by no 
means hostile to England. The individuals who 
compose it are highly respectable, and only desire 
to live tranquilly ; they are not factious. 

3. The Russian party. This faction is more 
numerous than respectable; it consists of some 
nobles whose feudal power has suffered by the 
system of Sir Thomas Maitland, (that is to say, 
that “ government” should “ govern,” and not a 
band of feudal chiefs,) and though they recovered 
under Sir Frederick Adam. from the blows dealt 
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by Maitland, still it was very evident to them that 
they were indebted for this to individual incapacity, 
not to system; and that future lords high com- 
thissioners might not be so easily ruled. To these 
chiefs, the Russian sway would restore that in- 
fluence and power which the great distance of the 
sovereign insures to powerful families, under a 
despotic government. They are, therefore, favourable 
to the domination of that power, and while Capo 
D'stria lived, this party entertained strong hopes 
of getting rid of the English king’s protection. 
To these nobles is joined another class of the popu- 
lation; namely, those clever, idle, ambitious, reck- 
less men of ruined fortunes, that are to be found 
in all states ; others, again, are eclipsed by the 
heavier purses of our young officers, and Greek, 
like English ladies, do not always dislike a man 
for being rich, so that jealousy in love affairs does 
its work; and though this is trifling, perhaps, in 
large, in small societies it is the contrary ; for in- 
dividual quarrels between men of different countries 
will, in a confined space, produce national dislike, 
This same Russian party may, therefore, be pro- 
nounced clever, active, and animated by a virulent 
hatred to the English, attributing every act of in- 
dividual crime or indiscrefion to some defect of 
national character. 

4. The Greek party. This is, I think, the largest 
and most respectable of all, and embraces a con- 
siderable portion of the English party; its ranks 
are filled by young men of education, who, liberal 
in their ideas, see and feel that their country is 
behind the age; and they are too well informed 
not to be aware what a noble country Greece would 
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the Russian faction tries to turn Grecce into a 
Russian province, those of the Greek party desire 
neither the rule nor the help of the Autocrat. 
While Greece remains in her present state, these 
men are content to see the islands under the pro- 
tection of His Britannic Majesty. They well know 
that many years must pass before a national Greek 
government would be a safe protection for the 
Ionian Islands; but they still look forward to be- 
coming a part of Greece in due time, when the 
governmentof that country shall be firmly established. 
This period must be somewhat distant; the slavery 
in which the Greeks have remained for three hun- 
dred years, has been thrown off by a convulsion ; 
those who have thus relieved themselves from a 
state of horrible oppression are by no means ca- 
pable of governing, they can scarcely bear that 
freedom which.they have so gallantly acquired ; like 
a ship just launched, they are rolling and tossing 
about, without rudder, masts, or ballast. Greece 
cannot be ruled but by a firm hand, as Prince Otho 
will soon discover : his destiny may become aglorious 
one; but if he loves to “ eat the bread of idleness,” he 
_ will fail in Greece: before he places the crown on 
his head, he ought to read “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and unless he feels equal to the part of 
Petruchio, he had better stay quietly in Bavaria, 
for Kate, and Petruchio too, await him in Greece ! 
therefore do I say, that the Ionians of property fear 
being given to so unstable a government, whosc 
honour being “ hidden under its necessitiés,” will, at 
first, squeeze with hard hands those possessed of 
money. For example, the new sovercign will es- 
tablish some taxes, which, ov paper, will appear to 
be just, and to press equally on ail; but very dif- 
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ferent will be the collecting of such taxes. The 
tax-gatherer in the Ionian Islands has only to call 
at the house of a proprictor, and the tax is directly 
paid; but the same gentleman presenting himself 
at the gate of a Maniotte chief, or among the 
“ gentle Arcadian shepherds,” would find himself 
like the son who went to collect the first fruits of 
the vineyard from the unthankful husbandmen, “and 
the husbandmen caught him and cast him out of the 
vineyard and slew him.” Therefore the tax-gatherer 
would not go in amongst them, but would levy to 
the last farthing among the unresisting islanders. 
The consequence is evident, the taxcs must be in- 
creased to make up for the deficiency in collection ; 
so that the rich and docile islanders would pay for 
all, and for some time would be the real supporters 
of the Greek government. 

For such reasons, those of the Greek party are 
for the present essentially English, and the more so 
because they know that in peace, or in war, the 
nation which rules the sea is the one best able to 
preserve them in a state of quiet. To this party 
belong the whole of the peasantry ; they wish well 
to the Russians, because they never hear of them - 
but as enemies to the Turks, who are the great ob- 
jects of their abomination, and the Russian religion 
being the Greek faith also, unites their good wishes : 
but this sentiment is not so powerful as to produce 
any hostility to the English; and the people are 
content while bread is cheap, for that in Greece (as 
every where) is the real secret of keeping people 
contented with their rulers, and yet the govern- 
ment of Corfu has placed a tax upon corn and 
cattle! not as a protecting duty, but as a source of 
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By this slight-sketch of the state of political 
feeling in the Jonian Islands, it may be seen that 
the great mass of the inhabitants looks up to and 
desires the continuance of British protection ; 
though dissatisfied with the government of Sir 
Frederick Adam, they wisely dread change, and 
under our rule they have security against do- 
mestic strife, which strife is never adopted by 
the people of any country unless when driven 
to a choice of evils, and then determined upon as 
the least. 

If the above statement is correct, confusion and 
calamity will be produced in every thing by a 
transfer of these people to any other government, and, 
therefore, such a measure would be unjust, unless 
asked for by a deputation from all the islands ;— 
a deputation with: the signatures of all landed 
proprietors, (which class would involve nearly the 
whole population) ;—a deputation, in short, de- 
clarative of the real wishes of the states; such a 
deputation will never arrive at the throne of King 
William, under whose protection the Ionians wish 
to remain. 

But, besides what I have said, there is another 
view in which it seems unjust to give up the 
islands ; it would be unjust towards England. The 
lonian states have, by misgovernment, been ex- 
ceedingly expensive, but are in themselves very valu- 
able possessions. Why, I ask, should all this money 
(uselessly expended by Sir Frederick Adam) be 
thrown away? By the treaty of Paris we see the 
islands were thought worth keeping ; if it be shewn 
that this expense is not necessary, would it be 
just to England that she should lose such ad- 
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Having now, I hope, satisfactorily shown that 
the surrender of the Ionian Islands to any other 
power would be both impolitic and unjust, I shall 
proceed to the third and main object of these pages, 
that the Jonian Islands ought not be an expense to 
England. 

This part of my subject might perhaps have been 
treated of first, because it forms the foundation of 
the rest; but as I must enter into many details, 
I preferred assuming the fact, and postponing the 
proofs of it, till after I had shown that these 
possessions are extremely advantageous to Great 
Britain. 


CHAP. IV. 


“ The Ionian Islands ought not to be an eapense to 
England.” 


Tue Septinsular Republic consists of Cefalonia, 
Corfu, Zante, Sta. Maura, Cerigo, Ithaca, and Paxo. 
Each island is governed by a local government, 
and the whole by a general government. Such is 
the outline of the system.* 

The average revenue is one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds sterling per annum. To this small 
sum the reader must always revert, when he thinks 
that I descend too low in the reductions which 
I propose. 

Secondly—He must recollect, that small as this 
revenue appears to be, it is raised upon a popula- 
tion of about 190,000 people, and, therefore, amounts 
to fourteen shillings and some pence a head. This 
is a degree of taxatiog which is too great, and 
admits of no increase, but, on the contrary, ought 
to be diminished ; for under such a pressure it is 
difficult for any country to flourish as it ought 
to do. 

I must, therefore, beg the reader to impress these 
three points strongly upon his mind, for which pur- 
pose I will recapitulate them. 

1. The amount of revenue is £140,000. 
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2. It does not admit of increase. 

3. Out of this small revenue must be defrayed 
the expences of seven local governments and one 
general governmént !!! 

This revenue is at present expended nearly as 
follows; I say nearly, because I have no authentic 
documents; but I cannot be very far from the 
truth, my memoranda having been made chiefly 
from the speeches of the lord high commissioner, 
on opening the various parliaments; and from 
other good opportunities of acquiring information 
which occurred publicly ; still, however, it is but 
fair to admit that they are not drawn direct from 
any official sources, except when they relate to 
Cefalonia, and then they are exact, or were so 
when I left the island. 


Average annual reventie ++rettsr scenes eeeees £140,000 
Civil list s+ ee ee ere cece ee cone ee £57,000 
Public lodgings ++++e+seeseseeeess 10,000 
Military and naval establishment +--+ 28,000 
Education sesccccccesececeeseees 7,000 
Fortifications «+++0+ eeeeeseereee ee 23,000 
Contingencies ++++++eseeeeseseeees 15,000 

Total ssccseveesee 





£140,000 

The troops are paid by England, and are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing statement under the head 
of “ Military Establishmerts.” About £7,600 of 
the £10,000 charged for “Public Lodgings,” are paid 
for military quarters, and this charge doesnot include 
lodging his exccllency the Jord high commissioner, 
for which see, “ Chapter of Palaces.” So that the 
account stands thus— 


Military and naval establishments ----+-+ seeeees £28,000 
Quarters for troops++++++ +++ 7,000 
Fortifications ++++++ seesee + 23,000 
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An annual military expenditure of £58,000, erelu- 
sive of the pay of the troops! and a civil list of 
£57,000, exclusive of £15,000 for contingencies, 
out of a revenue of £140,000! I think that ahy 
man who understands public economy, will require 
no farther proofs of the misgovernment of the 
Tonian Islands; or any other cause to account for 
the state of poverty and distress into which they 
have been progressively falling during the last six 
years ; and from which it will not be an easy task 
for Sir Frederick Adam’s successor to relieve them ; 
for be it recollected that England will not continue 
to pour money into those islands any longer. This 
money has been a source of great assistance to the 
inhabitants; the moment it ceases, Lord Nugent, 
if England enforce her right to make the islands 
pay the troops, will find how strongly his prede- 
cessor’s extravagance will embarrass his lordship’s 
government. England has kept and paid eight 
regiments there, all which money (amounting, I 
imagine, to about £150,000 a year) has been spent 
in small sums among the people, chiefly those 
of Corfu; the abstraction of this sum (beyond the 
whole revenue of the states) spent on so small a 
population, must have a prodigious effect. 

I shall now prove that the expense of governing 
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these seven islands can be defrayed out of their 


revenues without any pecuniary assistance from 
Great Britain. 

The expenses of government may be divided (for 
the present purpose) into two branches: the cjvid 
and the military. 

By the civil branch, I mean, all interior regula- 
tions to maintain society. 

By the military branch IT mean all whieh ocdeg... 
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to defence from the assault of a foreign enemy, or 
from internal commotion. 

The sum appropriated for contingencies, as it 
may he applied to the civil or the military branch, 
cannot be properly said to belong exclusively to 
either; but for the sake of simplifying the question, 
I shall add it to the civil expenditure, and allow 
* the sum of £15,000 appropriated to that purpose 
by the present government. 

I shall take the revenue at the present average, 
and not discuss the question whether it can be 
safely increased or diminished. 

My course will, therefore, be to show— 

1s. That the civil branch of government can be 
carried on effectually for a much less sum than it is 
at present. 

92°, That the cost of the military branch may also 

be reduced far below its present expenditure. 

3°. That the cost of the civil and military 
branches being deducted from the whole amount of 
the revenue, the large surplus that remains gives a 
glaring proof of the extravagance which has wasted 
the public treasures since the demise of Sir Thomas 
Maitland. 

The general reader seldom has patience ‘to enter 
into arithmetical calculatioas, and I shall therefore 
endeavour to give a synopsis, which will, without 
much trouble, convince him at a glance that the 
Ionian Islands should not be an expense to England. 

In the first place he must be informed, that of all 
the seven islands, Cefalonia is by far the largest in 
extent of surface and in population. 

In the second place, it ought to be the most ex- 


pensive, and is the most difficult to govern; because 
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and this formation has produced two towns; the 
smaller, named Argostoli, which is the capital; and 
the larger named Liruri, which may be said to form 
a capital to the northern portion of the island. The 
consequence of this is, that two establishments for 
the Custom-House, for the Health-Office, and for 
the Courts of Law, have existed time immemorial. 
In short, circumstances produced two capitals, ard 
two capitals demanded two establishments, and, 
therefore, greater expense. ; 

It is more difficult to govern, because it is an 
island composed of steep mountains, in the fast- 
nesses of which are placed the villages, and on the 
Black Mountain (covered with thick brushwood) 
there is a forest, which, though narrow, is about 
fifteen miles in length. Every body must be aware 
of the facility that such wild tracts of territory afford 
to those who wish to evade Justice. But this is not 
all; the difficulty of governing Cefalonia is increased 
by two other circumstances. 

1°. Arising from the extent of coast, which is full 
of small, but safe, harbours for boats, so that the 
escape of criminals, the breach of quarantine 
laws, (those curses of the Mediterranean,) and 
smuggling, are all matters of great ease. 

2°. That the populatien is spread in a multitude of 
distant villages, and many at a great height in the 
mountains ; a population not concentrated in the ca- 
pital, as in theother islands: for example, the island of 
Cefalonia has a population of 60,000 ; yet Argostoli, 
the capital, has only 4,000 inhabitants; but the 
capital of Zante (a small island whose population is 
about 30,000) has 20,000. Corfu, (also a smaller 
island than Cefalonia) with a population of about 
40,000, has about 20,000 livine in the capital. 
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It is evident, then, that all the operations of the 

Courts of Justice, of the Police, of the Custom- 
House, and the Health Office, must be more ex- 
tended, and, consequently, more troublesome than 
in those islands where the mass of population re- 
sides in and near the capital, under the hand of the 
government. 
I think I have now made the reader understand 
why Cefalonia ought to be the most expensive, and’ 
is the most difficult to govern, among the Ionian 
Islands. 

Having done this, I will assume as undeniable, 
that the sum of money required annually to govern 
Cefalonia, (the largest, the most populous, and the 
most difficult to govern,)—that this annual sum of 
money ought to be sufficient to govern any other of 
the seven islands. This I conclude the reader will 
grant. He must also grant, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that seven times the sum which is suffi- 
cient for each island singly, will be sufficient for 
the government of the seven islands collectively. 

It remains for me to show what it costs to 
govern Cefalonia, and I will not trespass much on 
the reader’s arithmetical antipathies. 

The government of Cefalonia costs the annual 
sum of £13,385. 3s. 9d. but @ resident of the island, 
I offered to reduce the expence to £10,000, (See 
Appendix, Nos. 6 and 7.) I have, therefore, a 
right to take this latter sum as the cost of that local 
government. It is necessary here to remark, that 
the two small islands of /thaea and Pazo require 
no separate or local governments; the former is 
close to Cefalonia, the latter close to Corfu ; and to 
the governments of these larger islands they ought 
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to be attached : a small expence would be required 
in each for a magistrate and a few assistants, which 
expence shall be spoken of hereafter. These two 
islands must, therefore, be deducted in making the 
following calculation. 

Annual expence of the government of Cefalonia- + £10,000 


Multiply by the number of islands exclusive of 
Ithaca and Paxo & 





Total expence of civil governments -++- 50,000 
Add £15,000 for contingencies ++++seese2eeee 15,000 


Total expence of civil governments ++-+++++++ £65,000 


By this account we see that sicty-five thousand 
pounds a year are sufficient for the civil govern- 
ments, including fifteen thousand for contingencies ; 
supposing each island to govern itself, as (let it be 
recollected) they have formerly done. Now then 
for the military, or second branch of the expendi- 
ture. 

The reader must here allow me to assume (for 
the present) that £25,000 a year will be sufficient 
for this military expenditure ; assuming this, our 
general account stands thus : 


From total amount of annual revenue ++++++ «+ £140,000 
Take aggregate of civil ail military expenditure 90,000 





Balance or annual surplus revenue+++++++++ee+ £50,000 

Here, then, we have an overplus of revenue 
amounting to fifty thousand pounds a year, and 
the islands not costing England one farthing. 

Now, then, I think the reader must begin to see 
day-light : but I will not yet say that I have proved 
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my position, because I have to explain why I es- 
timate the military expenditure so low as twenty-five 
thousand pounds, and also, because ‘there will be a 
bellowing from Madras, that I have forgotten the 
general government; patience, good “ Phear.” * 
I have n&t forgotten either yourself or the general 
government: nobody forgets a nuisance. 

~ tn the first place, let me provide a fund to pay 
the two magistrates of Ithaca and Pavo with their 
assistants. The islands of Sta. Maura and Cerigo 
are smaller than Cefalonia, and do not require so 
expensive a government ; I would, therefore, deduct 
from the £20,000 a year allowed for the local go- 
vernments of those two islands, the requisite sum 
to pay the magistrates of Ithaca and Pazo. 

“And now for the awful affair of the general go- 
vernment. First let me ask, what is the object to be 
obtained ?—the answer is, to govern the seven islands 
without expence to Great Britain. If the islands 
can govern themselves separately, without expence 
to Great Britain, by each having an independent 
government, and that having a general government 
is to produce such expence to Great Britain, then 
I say, away with the general government at once, 
even to the inconvenience of the islands: but 
it would mot inconvenienc®é the islands; for 
the general government has (for the last half 
dozen years) been a grievous burden to the islands ; 


* Pheax is put for a person in good case, or in a thriving 
state of body from good living. Horat. Ep.i. 15. 24, also for 
credulous and foolish, as Alcinous and his people (Pheazr po- 
pulus) were in believine the strange stories of Ulvsses. Jauvena7 
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nevertheless it is true that the islands can support 
a general government, for we have seen by the 
foregoing calculation, that after defraying the civil, 
and military, and contingent expences, there remdins 
a surplus of £50,000. 

Now, suppose the general government to cost a 
sum equal to two local’ governments, (viz. twenty 
thousand pounds a year,) still there would remaipe-ae 
surplus revenue of thirty thousand pounds ; and no 
one can deny (if acquainted with the Ionian 
Islands) that the sum required to support éwo local 
governments is sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
for one general government. 

I think I have now only to show that £25,000 is 
enough for the military expenditure. 

The population of the islands being well disposed, 
I will maintain that, in time of profound peace, dne 
thousand soldiers is a sufficient garrison. If these 
thousand men are English soldiers, twenty-five 
thousand pounds will not cover the expence, but 
this sum will pay, feed, and clothe, a thousand 
Greek soldiers. If it is objected that though a 
Greek force would be cheap, circumstances may 
prevent such a force being safe, I can only answer 
that a long acquaintance with the Greeks has given 
me confidence in there if they are properly managed. 
I should not be the least afraid to undertake the 
government of Cefalonia, without any force but the 
Greek constables that are now there, (about thirty 
in number I think.) In saying that the island 
could be governed without any other force than the 
constables, I beg to be understood to mean also 
without a general government, like that of Sir 

- hdem*ts tn he relieved fram which | 
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should have considered, at any ‘time, a security 
equal to a reinforcement of five hundred bayo- 
nets. 
* But if a Greek force is disapproved of, then 
form the garrison of Maltese, whose country, 
habits; and religion, separate them from the 
islanders, if that is to be desired ; in short, there 
zs a choice of nations; for my own part I prefer 
the Greeks to all others except the British, whose 
costliness, alone, makes them objectionable. If 
Iam told that a thousand men are not enough for 
the garrison of the islands, I can only answer that 
it is a matter of opinion, and I have offered mine, 
backed up by thirty-eight years military service, 
about twelve of which I was inspector of Ionian 
militia, and eight years resident (or lieutenant- 
governor) of Cefalonia: however, to those who will 
not allow me to be a judge, I have two remarks to 
make ; the first is, that there may be a large sur- 
plus revenue as I have stated; apply that to in- 
crease the military force, which you insist and 
which J deny to be necessary: secondly ; if you still 
say that is not enough, I answer, try it, and if it 
does not prove sufficient, England can only give up 
the islands at last. 

Let me now sum up the éontents of this chapter. 
I think it has been shown with regard to the go- 
vernment of the Ionian Islands— 


lo, That the civil branch ought not to cost above £65,000 
2°. That the military branch ought not to cost above’ 25,000 

Total ss+sceeeecseseseeese sees eevee £90,000 
3°, That deducting this from the entire revenue of 140,000 
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Is it not now clear that “ THE Ionran IsLanps 
OUGHT NOT TO BE AN EXPENCE TO ENGLAND?” 
and am I not M@rne out in the assertion, that it 
would be impolitic, unjust, and is unnecessary to 
give up the possession of these useful little states ? 


ADDITION. 


After I had prepared this chapter for the press, 
chance placed in my possession an authentic docu- 
ment, which throws the whele subject of onian 
finance open to the reader, and enables him to place 
Sir Thomas Maitland and Sir Frederick Adam in 
a balance; making the latter fly up with such 
violence against the beam, as we can fancy the 
Polish dwarf would have done, had the fat miller 
of Billericay flounced his ponderous carcass sud- 
denly into the opposite scale ! 

This document is a printed return laid before the 
English parliament in 1821, and was given to me 
by a member of the house: it is signed by Mr. 
Goulburn, then secretary of state, by Mr. Wood- 
house, the auditor-general at Corfu, and by Mr. 
Crew, secretary to the Board of Ordnance, and I 
shall give such extracts from it as are sufficient for 
my purpose, (see Appendix No. 8.) By this do- 
cument I find : 


1°, That the annual revenue of the Ionian states, 

taking the average of the three years 1817, 

‘1818, 1819, amounted to s+sseseeeees 103,997 
2°, That the expenditure under Sir Thomas Mait- 

fand annually amounted to «-+-se+e5--- 87,420 





3°, That consequently Sir Thomas made an annual 
saving Of -+sseeceseceseserneesssees £16,557 





Now for Sir Frederick Adam. 


1°, By the unexpected and temporary monopoly 
in the currant trade,* Sir Frede: Adam, 
on assuming the administration, found the 
Tonian annual revenue producing the sum of 140,000 
20, That the annual expenditure under Sir Fre- 
derickh Adam, (exclusive of the sum 
amassed by Sir Thomas,) amounted to ++ 140,000 


3°, That consequently Sir Frederick Adam made an 
annual saving of eeseesseeeeee sense 6 £000,000 !1! 


But this is not the worst part of the business, for 
it is to be observed, that when Sir Thomas Maitland 
died in 1824, he left £130,000 in the public 
treasury ; which proved that he saved more than 
£16,557 per annum, in consequence of the revenue 
having begun to increase in the ycar 1822. To this 
sum Sir Frederick Adam succeeded when he was 
appointed lord high commissioner, and this sum he 
spent during his eight years’ administration, which 
proves an annual expenditure aes the revenue 
ea tees ine bencees . £16,250 


Add annual amount t of the revenue +++eseeesees 140,000 





Total sum expended annually by Sir Frederick Adam 156,250 
Deduct average expenditure by Sir Thos, Maitland 87,420 


Excess of annual expenditure by Sir Frederick Adam, 
above that of Sir Thomas Maitland «+-+...... £68,830!!! 


a sum amounting to nearly half the yearly revenue 
of the islands !—and this absurd extravagance took 
place while the colonial secretary was calling upon 
the lord high commissioner to economize the public 
revenue. 


* Produced by the Greek revolution; the contending parties 
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Let us now examine into the consequences of 
this conduct by considering what would have been 
the state of the’how impoverished Ionian Republic, 
had Maitland lived, or had his system lived. 


From the annual amount of revenue from 1824 to 

1832, inclusive ceesesceeese seers cesses £140,000 
Deduct the annual expenditure under Sir Thomas 

Maitland cecessccceee cecens sececs cosees 87,240 


Remains the sum which Sir Thomas Maitland would 

have saved annually, viz, ceesesseseeseess £52,760 
Multiply this sum by 8 (the number of years which 

Sir Frederick Adam ruled) -++++s cece eoeees 8 


Sum which would have been saved had Sir Thomas 
Maitland lived -+s++ssesseeeccsveceeses es £422,080 
To this sum add that which he saved while lord high 
COMMISSIONCT sees ceeeer covers ceevescece 130,000 


Sum wasted by the imprudence of Sir Frederick 
Adam ssecerecsecececsecccscessese sees £552,080 111 


Here, then, it appears that above half a million 
sterling ought to have been left, either in the pockets 
of the people, or in the treasury, by Sir Frederick 
Adam in 1832. [assert that a much larger sum 
ought to have been left, because, cheap as Sir Thomas 
Maitland’s government was, compared with that of 
Sir Frederick Adam, ifwas, nevertheless, too costly, 
at least such was the public opinion. It will be 
asserted, by those who feel disposed to enter into a 
controversy with me in defence of Sir Frederick’s 
system of finance, that the expense of the fortifica- 
tions deducts one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
from the above five hundred and fifty-two thousand 
pounds ; but as I have shown that the government 
could and ought to have been carried on for sirty- 
five thousand pounds a year—that is to say, twenty- 
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two thousand pounds less than the expenditure under 
Sir Thomas Maitland—I set that sum off against the 
fortifications of Corfu; always protesting against 
the expenditure upon these works, as foolish, and 
as extremely unjust to the other islands; so that this 
Jive hundred and fifty-two thousand and eighty pounds 
has clearly been thrown away; and let the reader 
‘bear in mind that this sum would defray the whole 
expense of the Ionian government for eight years! 
Such is the contrast between an exact economy and 
a wasteful expenditure ! 

In addition to the above saving, (which any sen- 
sible man would have made for the Ionian states) 
the cost of the British troops might have been 
spared to England, at the rate of above one hundred 
and thirteen thousand pounds a year; taking the sum 
contained in the Parliamentary document, calcu- 
lated on four regiments ; but there were eight regi- 
ments during nearly all Sir Frederick Adam’s ad- 
ministration; and I find no notice taken in this 
document of the enormous expense of transporting 
troops from England, so that the real expense to 
Great Britain during the last eight years has, in 
the aggregate, amounted to nearly a million and a 
half. 

Here, then, we find th&t incapacity has, in 
eight years, produced the waste of nearly two mil- 
lions sterling in one small colony !—what would be 
the consequence if similar extravagance pervaded 
our thirty-six or forty colonies?......if......! 


CHAP. V. 


Remarks on the foregoing. 


Havine in the foregoing chapter endeavoured to, 
prove, that under “ independent local governments” 
the islands may have a surplus revenue of fifty 
thousand pounds, after defraying every expense, 
civil, military, and contingent ; that under a “ ge- 
neral government” they may have a surplus of thirty 
thousand pounds ; and that, therefore, whether under 
a general government, or under independent island 
governments, (if one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds be annually raised) they ought to possess a 
rich treasury, and not demand a single shilling from 
England; the following observations may not be 
misplaced. 

First Observation. Tt has been said that the 
general government, ynder Sir Frederick Adam, 
was injurious to Cefalonia, Zante, and Ithaca ; it 
unquestionably was so. 

The average revenue of Cefalonia from 1820 to 
1827 inclusive, was, annually, thirty-two thousand 
one hundred and eleven pounds. The yearly expense 
of the local government was thirteen thousand three 
hundred and eighty-five pounds ; the balance was, 
therefore, eighteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-six pounds; which balance was annually 
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dollars; and in Corfu nearly the whole of it re- 
mained. “* What?’ the reader will ask, “ did Ce- 
Salonia pay a tribute annually to Corfu?” Assuredly 
she did ; So did Zante; sodid Ithaca: “ for what?” 
For the general government! ‘“ But the general 
government returned it in some shape?’ By the 
constitution it ought to have done so; but it did not 
“do so; it was falsely termed a “ general” govern- 
ment; for, soon after Maitland’s death, it. quickly 
dwindled into a “ Corfu” government; and upon 
the “ hobbies” of Sir Frederick Adam in this island, 
whether those hobbies were people, or things, the 
money of the other islands was expended, to the 
great discontent of Zante, Cefalonia, and Ithaca. 
Corfu, in fact, has been enriched at the expense of 
these three islands. Let us observe what the con- 
stitution says, (Chap. 7th, Sect. 3d, Article 6th :) 
“ The general constitutional rule to be observed (al- 
“ though it may not be possible to adhere strictly to 
“* the same,) in case of extra expense in the several 
“* islands, shall be that each island has a right to 
incur extra expenditure, in proportion to the sur- 
“ plus of revenue paid in by it to the general trea- 
sury after the expense of the civil list for such 
island is defrayed: but the amount of such extra 
expenditure shall be settléd by the senate, and his 
excellency the lord high commissioner of the pro- 
tecting sovereign, with reference to the repairs of 
works and other necessary GENERAL military 
“ purposes.” How was this executed? Let us see. 
Cefalonia paid to Corfu, between the years 1822 
and 1830, (both years inclusive,) about one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling; in retarn for 
which sum the general government consented to 
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two market places ; of a prison, of two light-houses, 
and a few trifles besides, amounting in all to about 
twenty thousand pounds, Observe that the two 
market places pay, the one sixty-one per cent ! the 
other, ten per cent on the outlay, which interest, 
though raised in a mode perfectly municipal, does 
not remain in Cefalonia, but goes to the general 
treasury, that bourn from which, it may be said, ne 
dollar eye returns to Cefalonia. 

Now let it be asked, how could Cefalonia flourish, 
or be content, when she paid to Corfu, (deducting 
the twenty thousand pounds generously allowed to be 
expended in the island,) in the short space of eight 
years, one hundred and thirty thousand pounds in 
specie without any return!!! (a sum sufficient to 
defray the whole expense of her government for thir- 
teen years,) her whole revenue, for that period of 
eight years, being only about two hundred and fifty- 
siv thousand pounds! Again I ask any man who 
possesses the ordinary powers of calculation, to 
say if it is possible that a small island can flourish 
with such a tax fixed upon her industry? a tax, not 
spent among her people, but carried off packed in 
boxes, and in exchange for no earthly thing, good, 
bad, or indifferent; an annual tribute paid to ano- 
ther country! Who, after learning this fact, will 
be bold enough to contradict me, when I say that 
the constitution was mot adhered to; and that the 
general government was worse than the plagues of 
Egypt to Cefalonia, to Ithaca, and to Zante? 
which last paid a still larger sum. 

All this was lavished upon Corfu, upon numbers 
of extravagantly paid idlers (English and Greek) 
swarming round this precious “ general government.” 
CAL 4d aheet- 7 have aerst aie: Bae? tA ie nl aha ther: 
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sands squandered on things, and people at Corfu, 
while Sir Frederick Adam was lord high commis- 
sioner! then would it be seen if the “extra expense” 
incurred in that island was “ in proportion to its 
surplus revenue and for general purposes.” I have 
heard that Sir Frederick Adam was regretted by 
many at Corfu, when he came away; at this I do 
‘it wonder: being made governor of Madras he was 
dead tothem; they had read the fable of “ the goose 
which laid the golden eggs,” and their regrets were 
according. But Sir Frederick Adam is not regretted 
by the people of the islands, or by any except 
those who profited in Corfu by the facility which 
his weakness gave them of pocketing the public 
money. 

For these reasons it has been said, and justly 
said, that the general government is a serious evil 
to the islands, even to Corfu itself, the great influx 
of specie into which has produced idleness, luxury, 
debauchery, and every sort of evil that results from 
getting money without labour. 

Second Observation. Will twenty thousand pounds 
a year suffice for the “ general government”? 

Yes, if the general government be placed upon 
a proper footing. But under the direction of an 
extravagant man, whose maifi object may be to get 
a large salary himself, and to uphold the same for 
his toad-eaters ; to have two or three palaces, and 
who allows every sort of wasteful expenditure of 
the public money to support such a system of 
thoughtless extravagance ; who wants “ dancers” 
to ride before his carriage; in short, who governs 
in the reckless, childish, way the islands have been 
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twenty thousand pounds will zot be sufficient, nor 
forty thousand pounds, nor sixty thousand pounds, 
no, nor (as has been the case) the whole revenue ! 
but under the administration of a lord high com- 
missioner of a firm character and a tolerable share 
of talents, it is sufficient—amply sufficient. 

Third Observation have said that a thousand 
soldiers are enough to form the garrison; buf, 
rather than give up the islands, I would have no 
troops at all. A lord high commissioner, who does 
not follow sir Frederick Adam’s plan of “ screwing” 
the people, (to use his favourite expression) but, 
instead of that, will not let them be screwed by the 
supreme council, the senate, the lawyers, and the 
feudal chiefs—swch a lord high commissioner may do 
as he likes with the people; all that they want is a 
protector, who will rule them and their masters 
with justice and with vigour, allowing neither 
party to trifle with him, and above all, one who 
will keep the administration of justice pure. Let 
this plan be tried; if it fails, the islands can but be 
given up at last: and here it may be observed, 
that the British government ought to have one or 
two vessels of war, constantly cruising among the 
islands. This is good; it keeps the strength and 
mighty arm of Englafid before the eyes of men: 
if only a ten-gun brig appears, in that brig they 
see England’s eye upon them. The movements of 
this little lady are mysterious; and no man knows 
whether she may not quickly bring a fleet after her. 
A British line-of-battle ship is, among southern 
nations, an object of admiration and awe. The 
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experience) may be correctly measured; but an 
English admiral is difficult to reckon upon: he may 
be, wise, or he may be otherwise, no man knows, 
for he dwells not on earth, but away upon the wa- 
ters; however, all men know that he has a strength 
of cannon at his beck, borne about in that majestic 
fortress, a British line-of-battle ship, and laying 
“down the law with undisputed sway. A British 
man-of-war, entering foreign ports, excites pride in 
Englishmen, confidence and admiration in the 
friends of England, and terror in her enemies: 
she is a great preserver of the peace; there is no 
security for her foes, while she keeps prowling 
about, threatening all who provoke her ire. One 
ship of the line would give more security to the 
islands than three regiments. 

Fourth Observation. Unless it be proved that the 
smaller islands cannot, each of them, be governed 
for the same sum that is sufficient to govern Cefa- 
lonia, (which is of such a magnitude as to amount 
in population and riches to above one-fourth of the 
whole of the Ionian states,) unless this can be 
proved, then does the foregoing statement hold 
good. 

Once more let us look at the matter; let us fling 
away all the rubbish of detail. 

Ist. Cefalonia forms a fourth of the Tonian 
states. 

2d. To govern her costs ten thousand pounds a 
year. 

3d. Her average revenue is thirty-two thousand 
pounds. 

4th. There remain twenty thousand pounds a 
year surplus revenue. 
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provement, which nothing but the ignorance of 
the general government would have failed to have 
drawn forth. ; 

6th. Therefore she can with ease meet the ex- 
penses of her own government. 

7th. Therefore seven times the sum required 
to govern her is sufficient to govern the seven 
islands. 

8th. Therefore a large general surplus revenue 
of fifty thousand pounds remains. 

9th. Therefore these islands ought not-to be an 
expense to England. 

And are these possessions which great Britain 
should resign? Are these little “ gems” to be 
pulled from the crown of England, for no other 
reason than that they have been ill governed? Are 
we to risk that they should fall into the hands 
of Russia (filtered through Otho) because Sir Fre- 
derick Adam is not a conjuror? Forbid it, com- 
mon sense ! 

The great struggle in which Lord Grey is now 
engaged may prevent his giving due attention to a 
subject of minor importance; but there is a noble- 
man, nearly allied to his lordship, who has been in 
the islands, who has had opportunities to appre- 
ciate their value, and the truth of that which I have 
stated. It is not for an humble individual like my- 
self, to assume that I possess any knowledge of the 
opinions held by the distinguished person above 
mentioned. All I mean to say is, that from him 
information can be obtained, and would be at- 
tended to, where I should be unheard. Never- 
theless he only beheld the clouds of ignorance 
gathering, but he ought to have seen them burst 
to judge with what a deluge they fell; not that 
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I mean to exaggerate this mischief, it is only the 
mischief of confusion and loss of revenue. But all 
may be repaired: the removal of Sir Frederick Adam 
was the first step towards so desirable an object ; the 
rest is in Lord Nugent's hands; and he may, perhaps, 
repair the evil, if he will act from himself, from 
his own views and his own opinions, and not think 
“that it is necessary to learn from “ English people 
acquainted with the islands:” there are plenty who 
will pretend to be so; but I know very few who 
are so, and those few are not men with whom his 
lordship is at all likely to come in contact unless he 
seeks for them, In short he must govern by means 
of his residents, who, being on the spot, can give 
him correct information: from such men as major 
Parsons, and captains Macphail, Colthurst, and 
Mawdesley, he may learn more real matter in a day 
than from the whole senate in a month. Major 
Parsons could not draw up an act of Parliament for 
him, (which any scrivener can perform,) nor could 
he perhaps read it when drawn up, if in Greek ; 
but major Parsons would tell him what it ought to 
contain so as to be of use, and so that it should not 
require a repeal, hurrying at its heels, to remedy 
the mischief produced by its enactment. This is 
what major Parsons could d8, and this is what the 
islands require. Honesty and plain sense, and not 
“ charlatanerie.” 

Fifth Observation. This is rather a question than 
an observation, and is a short one, but has a tail as 
long as a comet! If the Ionian islands can govern 
themselves without expense to England, why cannot 
other colonies do the same? The secretary for the 
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some man in each colony will draw the curtain with 
a resolute hand, the secretary of state can never 
gain the necessary information: to seek it from 
those who govern the colonies, is to ask them to 
plead guilty! they think their conduct right, and 
if they do mot think so, they have the strongest 
reasons for not exposing it! The answer to this 
question must be given by abler men than myself? 
Ihave done my part in pointing out how an enor- 
mous expense may be saved to Great Britain in the 
Ionian islands; and I have been doing so inces- 
santly for ten years. 


CHAP. VI. 
Administration of Sir T. Maitland. 


Havine proved that the Ionian Islands can defray 
the expenses of their Government, and given my 
reasons for thinking that they are very valuable 
possessions to England, I shall proceed to expose 
the errors which have rendered their maintenance 
so costly to the British nation. 

Before I enter into the particular discussion of 
any specific fact, I shall compare the government 
under Sir Thomas Maitland, with the government 
under Sir Frederick Adam,—the first vigorous, the 
last feeble and vacillating. It set up a pretence to 
activity, but had no more claim to be called active, 
than the splash and splutter made by a drowning 
man can be called swimming. It was a government 
of fuss and indecision. Sir Frederick Adam’s 
mountain was for ever in labour! 

When Sir Thomas Maitlantl became lord high 
commissioner, he was totally unacquainted with the 
Greek people. Count John Capo D’Istria was then 
the favourite minister of the emperor of Russia, 
and his family was, consequently, influential in 
Corfu, of which island he was a native. 

The Ionians were divided into factions violently 
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allegiance was demanded by strange sovereigns; the 
whole diplomatic world was in a ferment; and whe- 
ther its labours were good, or were bad, time was 
required to understand, and give stability to the 
recent arrangements. Every discontent produced 
new difficulties, and to avoid subjects for discussion 
was an important consideration to all governments; 
for though a great degree of concord existed among 
the different cabinets, still each sought to gain some 
advantage from the new order of things, and any 
discontent in the Ionian Islands might have greatly 
embarrassed the ministers of Great Britain, as it 
would have afforded the opposition an opportunity 
of attack, not likely to be lost. 

Sir Thomas Maitland, and with good reason, 
believed that count John Capo D'Istria diligently 
endeavoured to produce among the Ionians a feeling 
of strong hostility, and an active opposition to the 
English rule. This nobleman, dissatisfied that Corfu 
was not in his power, as minister of Russia, tried 
to render the lord high commissioner’s position as 
disagreeable as intrigue could make it. Sir Thomas 
Maitland believed that the emperor Alexander 
might be influenced by the representation of his 
minister, the inconvenience of which, both to the 
English and Corfu governments, may be easily 
comprehended by any one at all acquainted with the 
Ionian Islands; for Maitland had not only to govern 
these islands, but he had to do a much more diffi- 
cult thing, he had to govern them in accordance to 
the ruling policy of the day. 

Among his own party, and with all who were 
opposed to Maitland, count Capo D’Istria was cried 
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to Russia, thought that that minister wielded the power 
of the Russian empire, and every “ frondeur” per- 
suaded his foolish noddle that he had the minister, 
afd, therefore, the emperor as his supporter! The 
consequence of this was, that Maitland had some 
strong lessons to teach, while, on the other hand, 
he was desirous to keep the inhabitants in good 
humour; he accomplished his object thus: he knew 
that the leading features in the characters of men 
are the desire of distinction and the desire of money. 
To gratify the first, he created an order of knight- 
hood, called “The Order of Suint Michael and 
Saint George.” Surrounded by “ stars,” which 
sparkled in their eyes from every country in Europe, 
the Ionians had no hope of such honours but from 
Russia. Their religion, which in all other countries 
was an impediment or a stigma, formed in Russia 
the merit and the hope of the Greeks; and there, 
assisted by Capo D'Istria, they looked forward to 
honours and emoluments. Sir Thomas Maitland saw 
the necessity of counteracting this source of influence, 
which a concurrence of circumstances had opened 
to Russia. The crafty old man laughed in his 
sleeve when he opened, ostentatiously, the “ Halls 
of Saint Michael and Saint George” and saw the 
Corfu “ galaxy” glittering ia all the brilliant deco- 
rations of chivalry. 

But he did not stop here; he also established 
another, and a lesser distinction, a blue and yellow 
“ Ionian uniform;” and a pair of bright yellow 
breeches became the “ houries of the happy” at 
Corfu; a taste which, for a time, infringed upon 
the laws of decency, for many an “ ambitieux,” 
whose inexpressibles had passed their grand climac- 
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tionables” was “ ardent as first love,” dangled between 
snip and glory, till hope and repairs delayed, so 
ordered matters, that to be “ covered with glory” and 
yellow breeches became physically, morally, arid 
fundamentally desirable on all parts! By these 
means the desire of honours was fully gratified, 
without recurrence to Russia. 

The other, and more substantial desire, that of 
touching the public money, (which, it must be 
admitted, is by no means peculiar to the Greek 
nation,) Sir Thomas Maitland indulged by esta- 
blishing a government which consisted of a far 
greater number of functionaries than (in public 
opinion) the smallness of the Jonian states de- 
manded; and by which he bribed a vast number 
of influential, though needy, families. 

By these expedients he established his govern- 
ment, and thinned the ranks of the Capo D'Istria 
faction, which he only feared as being supported 
by the emperor Alexander: and the moment that 
John Capo D'Istria was dismissed from the cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh, Maitland’s conduct changed. 

On the other hand, his sagacity (aware of the 
mischief which the expensive establishment that 
he had created, to suit the policy of the moment, 
would eventually proguce) made him pursue a 
course of griping economy in other matters: thus 
he counterbalanced the expense of so many public 
servants ; and, in the midst of a costly government, 
he formed (as he used jokingly to boast) “ the 
richest treasury in Europe.” 

Seeing that the islands were full of violent po- 
litical and private factions, (for parties had been 
Jatelv in arms. and blood had been shed,) he could 
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inhabitants; to have done so would have been to 
arm faction with the power of the state, to enable.it 
to pervert law, and to oppress rivals. Himself 
stationed at Corfu, it was necessary for Sir Thomas 
Maitland to have a representative, or resident, in 
each of the islands; and, as he could not, in 
Justice to the Greeks, put Englishmen into every 
department, he gave to his “ resident” in each 
island considerable power, with a corresponding 
degree of responsibility ; (I speak from my own 
experience, and am not aware that I formed 
an exception ;) he placed them at the head of the 
respective local governments, to protect the weak 
against the strong; to controul the feudal power, 
which, from the remotest times, had wielded the 
law as an instrument of oppression. He was well 
aware that the law had not its due course, and 
that he had not the power to make it the shield 
of innocence, in the state in which he found the 
government when he assumed the administration 
of affairs; on the contrary, he saw that the feudal 
chiefs were intent on making both the lord high 
commissioner and the Jaw subservient to the oli- 
garchy, and he at once took the decided and only 
step that an able man can take under such circum- 
stances,—he created himselfadictator, and was well 
designated by the appellation of “ king Tom: he 
did more; he made his residents dictators in their 
respective islands. He reasoned thus: no judge 
sits upon the bench who is not privately connected 
with one or other of the parties before him: any 
Judge condemning a man who is under the “ pro- 
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a small society, can rise above their natural par- 
tiality to friends and relatives, and, adhering to 
virtue, lacerate the kindest feelings of their own 
hearts; but such men are prodigies, and their 
conduct is an exception to the frailty of mankind. 

The Venetian laws are faulty; but if they were 
perfect, the state of society, and its strong bearing 
upon the judges, in these islands, has a practical 
effect which no legal theories can counteract. To 
produce immediate results for the protection of the 
peasantry, men must be dealt with as they are, and 
the islands governed, for the moment, as we jind 
them. In their present state, justice is more likely 
to be administered fairly by an English officer, 
who has no interest in acting unjustly, and great 
interest in acting justly, and against whom there is 
an immediate and free course of appeal to law, and 
also to the lord high commissioner, than by natives, 
who are judges in name, and in power, but the chiefs 
of factions in reality. 

Such was the seasoning, and such the system 
of Maitland; and he gave his residents power not 
to overrule, but to sustain the law, in defence of 
the oppressed. To have cured the evil of feudal 
oppression at once, was not in the power of any 
mortal; sir Thomas Maitland, therefore, applied 
an expedient to afford the poorer classes of the 
community a ready protection: it answered the 
purpose; and few men could have done more in 
the time, and at the time, that he administered 
the government of the islands. His enemies may 
say that he and his residents were so many tyrants; 
I deny that this was the fact: but, be it so, was 
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feelings, and responsible in Jaw and in fact, 
instead of many, who were violently prejudiced, 
and, from the nature of man, unavoidably so, and 
who had abundant means of avoiding all law, and 
all responsibility? 1 deny the tyranny of Maitland 
and his residents: I admit that they were some- 
times arbitrary; and I assert that, unless they had 
been so, the grossest injustice, and the most cruel 
petty tyranny would have continued to pervade 
the islands ; a tyranny which existed till the arrival 
of Sir Thomas Maitland among them, and which 
recommenced under his successor. 

Such were the merits of Sir Thomas Maitland’s 
vigorous system of government: he is gone, and 
my respect for his memory would make me silent, 
if I had aught to say injurious to it; but I have 
not: I thought him wrong on many occasions ; I 
never concealed that I did so. These were matters 
of mere opinion; and, as he is no longer able to 
defend his, I have no right to assume, publicly, 
that mine was correct, whatever may be my private 
conviction. The points on which I presumed to 
differ in opinion with Sir Thomas Maitland were not 
those relative to his government, which was, on the 
whole, vigorous and masterly; and the islands 
have declined progressively, in prosperity since his 
death. When he died, the withering blight of 
incapacity fell upon them; external events gave 
them a momentary vigour, as a shower, for a while, 
sustains the dying plant; but the relief was tem- 
porary, and confusion and poverty succeeded to 
system and to riches. What I have advanced 
about Sir Thomas Maitland is by no means the 
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I have said of him, I have said because it is the 
truth ; and this, I think, will be allowed both by 
his friends and his enemies; for that he had many 
enemies in those countries is unquestionable. The 
cause of this enmity has been well explained by my 
friend Mr. Gordon, in his History of the Greek 
Revolution ; a work written without fear, free from 
prejudice, and replete with truth: at the same time 
the reader must observe that Mr. Gordon did not 
dwell in the islands; he only passed through them ; 
he conferred with men devoted to the Greek re- 
volution, and, myself among the rest, heated 
to fierceness against the conduct of the lord 
high commissioner towards the continental Grecks. 
But Mr. Gordon neither knew, nor could know, 
without a long residence in the islands, from what 
oppression Sir Thomas Maitland protected the la- 
bouring class; nor did these details of internal 
government fall within the scope of the history of 
the Greek revolution, and they have not, therefore, 
been referred to by the historian. Into my work 
such matters do enter. “ Render, therefore, unto 
Cesar the things which be Cesar’s,” and to Mait- 
land the things which be Maitland’s. 


CHAP. VII. 


“ Why did Sir Thomas Maitland give so much lati- 
tude to his residents?” 


Turs I will endeavour to explain. Englishmen are 
at all times jealous of arbitrary power: they are 
right, but it is also right to avoid mistaking names 
for things; it is right to “ put the saddle on the 
right horse.” It is rather an “ arbitrary” action to 
blow a man’s brains out: he has a fond father and 
mother; his sisters love him; he is handsome, and 
endowed with many gifts of nature: all this is very 
true, and there can be nothing more “ arbitrary” 
than to clap your pistol to his ear, and send him 
out of the world with a jerk; but if this young 
gentleman has taken a fancy to rob and murder, 
and you catch him about to cut the throat of your 
wife or child, I presume that this very “ arbitrary” 
operation upon his brains will scarcely be cast in 
your teeth, as criminal, by the most ardent lover of 
freedom! It is not the deed, then, but the motive, 
the object of it, which stamps its character. 

Sir Thomas Maitland saw that the people were 
slaves to their chiefs; and that the laws could not 
free them from that thraldom in which they were 
held. He saw that exercising arbitrary power him- 
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recurring so often to this; but it is necessary to 
show clearly the difference between the two men: 
Sir Thomas most firm in protecting the people 
against the feudal chiefs ; sir Frederick Adam most 
weak in abandoning the people to the tyranny of 
the feudal chiefs. I shall endeavour to show how 
just was Sir Thomas’s conduct: how much the con- 
trary was that of Sir Frederick Adam, though, per- 
haps, unintentionally so. 

When I was appointed resident of Cefalonia, 
martial law existed in that island; and on arriving 
I found myself sole judge in all criminal and cor- 
rectional cases. When the usual course of law was 
resumed, the people of the labouring class, or, as 
they are there termed the “ infamous class” (the 
very expression exhibits the state of society !) did 
all in their power to persuade me to continue to 
judge their causes, instead of sending them to the 
regular courts of justice: nearly a month elapsed 
after the abolition of martial law before I could 
convince them that I had no longer the authority 
to act as judge; my house was continually beset 
by the country people, entreating of me, in the 
most earnest manner, to decide their cases without 
reference to the courts. ‘ What chance of justice 
have I there?” said ong; “ what protection (mean- 
ing the protection of some great family) have I?” 
said another. “ Would the judge give me favour?” 
“ Will he whois a (naming the judge’s family 
name) give sentence in favour of a man bearing 
my name?” mentioning his own family name,) said 
a third. “ Hang us, if you will, colonel, but 
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Such were the scenes which passed at my house 
for sothe time after the cessation. of martial law. 
This was not a feeling produced by my conduct 
individually, I believe it was the same in all the 
islands : everywhere the poor preferred martial law, 
administered by an English officer, to the regular 
proceedings of the courts under direction of their 
natural judges. In Cefalonia such was the fact; 
the residents of other islands are alive, and can 
contradict my assertion, if incorrect, as regards 
them. : 

I was struck with disgust at this state of things. 
I found that every man sentenced in the courts was 
looked upon, not as a criminal, but as a martyr to 
the ascendancy of the faction on the bench; that 
this sacrifice of justice was so frequent as to war- 
rant the feeling in its fullest extent; and that the 
sentence of a foreigner, alone, seemed to command 
respect. I had a convincing proof of this:—It was, 
unfortunately, necessary to execute a man for the 
murder of his wife ; it seemed to me to be a strong 
trial upon the people, that a foreign soldier should 
come among them, and adjudge one of them to die. 
I knew that culprits were regarded as the victims 
of party, and that at all executions in the islands, 
strong guards of British soldiers had invariably 
attended. Resolved to try the temper of the people 
that [ had been sent to govern, I ordered the man 
to be executed near his own village, (which was 
situated in the wildest part of the mountains,) and 
by the civil power, without the attendance of a 
single soldier. Thus accompanied, he marched all 
day, remained at night in a church near the place 
of execution, and, next morning, suffered capital 
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but the greatest decorum prevailed in their conduct; 
no displeasure was evinced; on the contrary, the 
people seemed satisfied that an act of justice had 
been performed. This left no doubt on my mind, 
that the strong desire of being tried by English 
officers, and the dread of their own tribunals of 
justice, which I had witnessed, arose, not froma 
barbarous opposition to law, and to legal authority, 
but from a well founded conviction that, while 
justice attended the jirst, intrigue governed the last. 
This it was which made Sir Thomas Maitland tell 
me to watch the conduct of the judges, to exa- 
mine all their sentences, and to report to him upon 
those which appeared to me to be unjust. I ask, 
was not Sir Thomas right? He was sent to protect 
the people, and he did so; he prevented the poor 
and unprotected from being crushed by the bare- 
faced perversion of the law. It was, assuredly, an 
act of despotism for me, a soldier and a stranger, 
to read over the minutes of every criminal process ; 
to send for judges; to overlook their proceedings; 
criticise their conduct, and even to report upon that 
conduct to my general. All this sounds like wild 
work to British ears ; and assuredly it was so: but 
patience, reader, one moment, and look at the re- 
verse of the medal: bghold the judge who tries, 
and ‘the lawyer who defends the prisoner; see a 
host of witnesses, all suborned against the prisoner, 
who, however innocent, has no prospect of justice, 
no safety but in the exertions of the resident. The 
judge on the bench receives a penciled note ; what 
does that note contain? it contains the order of a 
feudal chief to the judge, dieluling what sentence shall 
* , ry 
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therefore, by some quibble, to reconcile the law to 
the will of his chief. 

In such a state of things was the arbitrary inter- 
ference of the resident necessary, or was it not? 
Assuredly it was; and it was for this reason, that 
Maitland allowed his residents great power, under 
great responsibility. Sir Frederick Adam, on the 
contrary, curtailed this power, because those who 
guided him, knew that the resident’s power put a 
check to their own machinations; and, therefore, 
they blindfolded and duped the lord high com- 
missioner. They excited his jealousy, and de- 
stroyed his confidence in his residents. They 
formed an Aulic council for him at Corfu, with 
no object but to baffle the efforts of his residents, 
and get every thing into their own hands for sinister 
purposes. 

Sir Frederick never perceived that two great 
steps were called for: the ove, to repress with a 
vigorous hand the tyranny of the oligarchy ; the 
other, to raise the people to their just position in 
society, and thus do away the hatred existing 
between the rich and the poor: but to execute 
such a system required acute intellects and a firm 
character. The feudal tyranny in the Ionian Islands 
seemed to rise refreshed from,the fall given to it by 
Sir Thomas Maitland ; but, more cunning than the 
son of Terra, this modern Anteus lay quiet under 
defeat, till the death of its strong foe took place; 
then it again rose, and played with his successor 
as with a child. 

When the laws of a country are weak, the rich 
soon oppress the poor, and the law becomes the 
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ful families ; and the courts of law, no longer the 
seats of justice, become the arena in which feudal 
chiefs struggle for mastery; everything horrible 
takes place, and the human mind becomes utterly 
debased. Now, if this is true in large countries, 
how much more terrible are the effects of such a 
system in small islands; where men’s passions are 
brought into daily, nay hourly, collision; and, 
consequently, become more violent and unconquer- 
able. In a large country the remedy for this ter- 
rible state of society is much more easy than in a 
small island; for when good laws, and liberal insti- 
tutions are established, the above mentioned evils 
subside: men are easily found who dispassionately 
and vigorously execute mild and benevolent laws. 
The culprit, if condemned, feels conscious that he 
is smitten by the law; and (unless, perhaps, on 
political questions) not by the passions of the judge, 
whom he has never before beheld, whom again he 
may never see, and which judge, being to him a 
stranger, has neither affection to indulge, nor hatred 
to gratify. Let us now turn to the tribunals of 
justice in a small island. 

We will suppose the laws to be good, which they 
are not in the Ionian islands; shall we find the 
same results? Far from being unknown to each 
other, the judge, the pleaders on each side, the 
accused, the accuser, and the witnesses, are, one and 
all, known to each other, and have passed through 
life in habits of affection, or of mortal hatred. 
These, or the innumerable modifications of these 
passions, which in hot climates are far more violent 
than with us, influence, not only the actors in this 
scene, but also all the spectators. In England the 
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or hopeless in his guilt. In those small islands he 
enters it, with a bold carriage, to daunt the foe: 
he is in presence of a multitude, and well he knows 
that either his own, or his enemy’s blood, flows 
through all their veins: no pulse beats in that hall, 
which is not agitated with the hopes of vengeance, 
or with the fears of affection. The judges, the 
lawyers, what are they? the leaders of the battle! 
the judges, the lawyers, the witnesses, the jailor, 
have all been previously tampered with, in every 
way in which the human passions can be influenced, 
till one or all give way. When sentence is pro- 
nounced, a combat is decided, rather than a criminal 
condemned, and a shout of triumph rings through 
the land, while the defeated party brood in secret 
over the hopes of future vengeance. 

Now what becomes of good laws in such a state? 
It is clear that, in a society so constituted, good 
laws or bad laws must be alike, that is to say, that 
the heaviest purse commands either. Sir Frederick 
Adam’s attempt to follow up Maitland’s consti- 
tution, by forming a new code of laws, was not the 
first step which should have been taken; his first 
steps ought to have been to repress the tyranny of 
the rich, to establish the trial by jury, and, above 
all, introduce English judges into the courts; to 
take such steps as would relieve the labourers from 
the bondage in which they are held by the feudal 
system, and by the load of debt with which the 
mass of the peasants are crushed, and from which 
no industry can free them: no fly was ever more 
hopelessly entangled in the spider’s web, than these 
unfortunate people are by their creditors: by taking 
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A free press is another means by which this state 
of society should be acted upon; for, unless this 
state is changed, the root of the evil will not be 
reached. Perjury is at such a pitch that it goes 
near to dissolve social order, and for punishing 
perjury there is no law. (See Appendix, No. 9.) 
Often have the judges told me that they dared not 
capitally punish, however fearful the crime might 
be, when they had only direct evidence, for never 
could they confide in the truth of witnesses. 
Here let me pay a just compliment to high in- 
tegrity, and say, that since Mr. Tosetti has been 
president of the courts at Cefalonia, by his firmness 
of mind, his abilities, and honourable character, 
well seconded by the advocate fiscal, Mr. Marcoran, 
and judges from other islands, he has put a stop 
(as far as, under a system so defective, it is pos- 
sible to puta stop,) to the scenes which I have, 
in a former page, described ; but this good springs 
from Mr. Tosctti, not from the system; and when 
the courts there are presided over by a less able 
or a less honourable man, scenes of oppression will 
again take place: the exertions of individuals can 
never cure an evil system, without changing its 
defective principles. Mr. Tosetti, Mr. Marcoran, 
and others, endeavoused to prevent evil as far as 
they could; but it was in the power of the lord 
high commissioner alone, radically to have reme- 
died the evil, and he did not do so; on the con- 
trary, his weakness was a hot-bed in which it 
flourished. I have made this digression, because it 
is both agreeable and just to say how much J re- 
spect Mr. Toscttt and Mr. Marcoran, for their stern 
impartial conduct: indeed. I must sav that the 
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justice, and even the island judges were placed by 
the state of society and of government, in a posi- 
tion so trying, that human nature could not be 
expected to stem the tide of unfavourable cireum- 
stances, which set so strongly against them: the 
majority of men are not possessed of that firmness 
of character which can resist the love of friends, 
the fear of foes, and the habits of society, that can 
sacrifice all things to truth, and to justice: for my 
part I have seen nothing in the Greek character 
which exhibits less firmness than that possessed by 
other nations; on the contrary, as far as the gifts 
of nature go, I think them a superior race of men. 
The characters of many high-minded men amongst 
them call upon me, in justice, to make the foregoing 
observations : but to return to my subject. 

Instead of attempting by a sound system to 
change the state of society, Sir Frederick Adam 
dreaded any liberal institution; he dreaded the 
idea of what he was pleased to call “ easing the 
screw:” he was right, but unluckily he was not able 
to judge where this “ screw” ought to be placed ; 
he made the blunder that many a weak man has 
done before him, of putting the “ screw” in the 
wrong place, because to place the screw wrongly 
required only physical force, gvhich he possessed ; 
but to put this “ screw” in the right place, required 
mind. Sir Thomas Maitland had his screw also, 
and a pretty tight one it was, but it was not 
placed blindly upon those who were already over 
screwed, but upon the screwers. The fact is, that 
Sir Frederick Adam knew not where it was placed ; 
he was in the hands of the screwers, and they took 
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I have said, that among the means which must be 
used to change the state of society, is that of a 
press ; none is allowed in the Ionian islands, but the 
government press at Corfu. I could never perceive 
why a government, if it felt conscious of acting ho- 
nestly, should fear a press, even if it were a free 
press; it could do no harm to the government of 
190,000 unarmed people, particularly when that go- 
vernment had a force of eight British regiments at 
command; assuredly that was enough to “ keep 
down mobs!” but Adam, in imitation of Maitland, 
(I wish he would imitate his merits,) would not 
allow of any press except the government press. 
Captain Kennedy wanted to get a lithographic 
press for the local government at Cefalonia ; but 
Sir Frederick Adam was horrified at the idea. 
After all, he was quite right: Ais government 
would not have borne dissection, and the man 
who thinks that the art of government consists in 
mystery, well termed by a great man “ the secrecy 
of fools,” would hardly have been either wise, or 
consistent, in giving freedom to public discussion. 
I should not much wonder if he dislikes the brief 
sketch that I have endeavoured to give of his merits. 
This I should regret, as it is possible I may, at some 
future period, be, im that case, induced to enter 
more largely into the details, even though it obliged 
me to make a pilgrimage to the Ionian Islands; 
a journey that would be far from disagreeable. 

I have said that the trial by jury ought to be 
established in the islands: this will produce an 
outery among the English there; but argument, 
not acclamation, decides these questions. I have 
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and which might make the trial by jury to be at: 
tended with some evils at first, though not such evils 
as exist at present; but if men are foiled by small 
difficulties, every attempt at improvement would 
be abortive. There is but one sound way of pro- 
ceeding in government, it is to consider if the object 
is right, and the means honest ; courage and industry 
will do the rest. Upon this principle Ict us examine 
what is the object to be attained by establishing a 
trial by jury? It is to give every man the fairest 
chance of obtaining justice, in being judged by 
those very people who, as they belong to his own 
class, are most likely to suffer from the crime that 
he is accused of, and, therefore, have the strongest 
interest in seeing him punished if guilty, but who, 
at the same time, well know that, if he is innocent, 
they compromise their own safety by condemning 
him. Here, then, all the feclings of self interest 
are engaged to do justicé to the accused ; it is true 
that some evils may spring from this, because no- 
thing is perfect; but it may be asked, what better 
security can be found for justice? It may be long 
ere the state of society in the Ionian islands will 
enable the people to set a just value upon-the 
solemn character of a juror: I do not believe 
this, but I admit that itemay be so; is not 
time required to produce all good things? and if 
we never lay the foundations, our house will scarcely 
be built!) Whatever may be the violence of party 
feeling in the Ionian islands, it will work less evil 
upon a jury of twelve men, than upon a judge: 
feudal influence is the curse of the islands, and 
judges are more exposed to its baleful effects than 
would be the case with juries. This je not all. 
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their own eyes. “ J can only be tried by my peers,” 
is a feeling which produces confidence, and dignity 
in an Englishman; it has been, and ever will be, 
his boast, and why? because he feels that if he 
should be accused of any crime, his fellow citizens, 
holding his own rank in life, are not only to be his 
judges, but will, also, if he is innocent, be his pro- 
tectors; for every man among them is aware that 
accident may place himself in a similar situation. 
An Englishman thus feels that his safety depends 
upon his innocence, and consequently upon him- 
self. This feeling makes men honest, and honest 
men are generally bold to resist oppression, and to 
support social order. Let me ask, then, why should 
not this feeling arise among Grecks? | insist upon 
it that it will arise, and quickly too; and that, by 
a free press and trial by jury, the moral condition 
of the Lonians will be greatly changed for the 
better. 

But, while I strongly advocate these means of 
gradual improvement on one side, I maintain that, 
on the other, a powerful hand must sustain, and 
restrain, all classes of men till such ameliorations 
work their intended effects. It was this previous 
step alone that sir Thomas Maitland had time to 
take. He found it neeessary at once to support the 
oppressed against petty tyranny, and for this reason 
he gave so much latitude to his Residents. Whether 
sir Thomas intended to try the “ alteratives” for the 
gradual moral improvement of the people, I cannot 
say; those who know him better perhaps can, but 
I believe he would have so done, for he was a 
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that the present state of society, all over Europe, is 
such, that it will no longer, patiently, submit to in- 
justice. The spirit of the age will bear forward in 
its stern progress, and neither individual talent, nor 
the force of armies, can arrest its steady course, 
though it may be roused to great violence by oppo- 
sition. But what sir Thomas Maitland would have 
done, is not the question here; what he did, and 
his motives for so doing, I have endeavoured to 
explain. 

The late sir James Macdonald, when speaking to 
me about the trial by jury, which he intended to 
establish, told me that sir Frederick Adam opposed 
him, and said that he (Macdonald) would find it 
impossible to “ ease the screw,” for that the Greeks 
were not prepared for it. With an overwhelming 
military force and despotic sway, what is to be feared 
in trying the experiment? and what is to “ prepare” 
the people for it? How do you “ prepare” a child 
to learn to write? Why, you put a pen in its hand 
to be sure, and practise it to write. But sir Fre- 
derick’s “ screw” is something like the “ serew” used 
by the Spanish executioner, which chokes the 
scREWED! The fact is, that “ king Tom” made some 
violent speeches, such as, (in speaking of the Ionian 
constitution, he said, “ as te liberty I have given 
them little of that;” therefore sir Frederick, always 
imitative in every thing, thought it vastly fine to be 
very inimical to freedom, (I conclude, as he pretends 
to be a whig, he will now “ conform” as he did then 
to teryism,) but he could not perceive that sir Tho- 
mas’s meaning, and practice, was to prevent slavery. 
It was to the ¢yrants that he denied liberty: the 
poor were, and are, too much oppressed to enter into 
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be crushed, and this, I repeat, Maitland prevented 
(as far as circumstances permitted him) by the 
measures that I have stated. 

As I have mentioned the trial by jury, I will give 
an account of a curious system which somewhat 
resembles it, and prevails in all parts of Greece. 
This is called “ the trial by the old men.” A man 
loses part of his property, (say an ox,) and resolves 
to apply to the “ old men” of his village; these ‘‘ old 
men” are elected by the village, for the title implies 
an official situation. To one of these he goes, and 
deposits a reward for any informer who will tell 
where the ox is, and by whom it was stolen. The old 
man then makes known to the public what reward 
is offered for finding the ox. The loser of the ox 
goes no more to the old man, but he goes to the 
police, and takes any other legal measures to recover 
his property that he pleases, independent of the 
“ old men.” After a few days an informer (perhaps 
the thief himself) goes secretly to another of the 
“ old men” and gives notice who the thief is, and 
how to get the ox, in short makes his conditions. 
The two “ old men” meet and choose a third “ old 
man,” but the informer’s old man never divulges 
the name of the informer to his coadjutors; this 
secret is a sacred deposit. The person robbed is 
now informed of whatever arrangement is proposed, 
and if he consents to it the affair goes on, and, upon 
the conditions being fulfilled, his old man pays the 
reward which has been deposited. These proceed- 
ings are fully recognized by the courts of justice. 
It is evident that this system prevents an immense 
mass of litigation. The arbitration of the “ vec- 
chiardi,” or old men, is also generally decisive. The 
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The old men form a kind of jury, whose verdict the 
courts of law do not like to overturn. This court 
of the “ vecchiardi,” or of yégovres, is very ancient, and, 
in the present state of society in Greece, is full of 
practical utility. That it is liable to great abuse 
is evident; I should say that it is a rude piece of 
legal machinery which works well, because habit 
has given to it advantages that are not intrinsic. 
For example, the informer’s “ old man” might be in 
league with the thief, and might give him immediate 
notice that he has been discovered, but though no 
principle of virtue would, perhaps, restrain him, 
custom does; no old man would dare to play false. 
He might rob, murder, and be forgiven, but a false 
“‘vecchiardo” in a village, would be lost for ever. To 
have influence, and consideration, among our neigh- 
bours, we know to be the ambition of all; to gain 
this, we sce men sacrifice or pursue virtue, but a 
false vecchiardo loses all consideration at once; 
rogues and honest men, equally, scorn him. I have 
heard complaints of judges, of lawyers, of police, 
of myself, of all but the “ vecchiardi,” and of a false 
vecchiardo I never heard. Such criminals are, there- 
fore, rare, and men, who are false in all else, are true 
in this. There are, of course, many details in the 
operations of these old men which I am ignorant of 
or forget, for I give this account merely from 
memory ; but the outline is correct, andmay, perhaps, 
amuse some of my readers. 


CHAP. VUE. 
Administration of Sir Frederick Adam. 


WueEn Maitland assumed the government of the 
Ionian Islands, to which he was a perfect stranger, 
his strong mind at once seized the character of the 
inhabitants, and obtained a distinct view of the 
state of society; we have seen that he formed his 
system, and that he steadily pursued it; leaving at 
his death a satisfied people, and a rich treasury. 
Sir Frederick Adam, on the contrary, succeeded 
to a government, all the difficulties of which had 
been removed by his predecessor, whose system of 
administration he ought to have studied, and pur- 
sued; this indeed he professed to do, while he 
silently upset, step by step, every part of that 
system. The frame-work of the government 
had been-made to his hand ; every one believed, 
and no one more than I did, that he had acquired 
local knowledge whiclf was of such easy attainment, 
and that he had learned the wants of that people 
whose fate the protecting sovereign had committed 
to his charge. Never did a subordinate officer 
succeed to a high post with greater advantages, or 
where the materials afforded more ample scope for 
gaining personal credit, and for doing public good : 
but the mould in which sir Frederick Adam’s mind 
was cast, unfitted it for rule. It was queen Eliza- 
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served, that ‘a silk purse cannot be made out of a 
sow’s ear ;” and Napoleon expressed much the same 
thing, though in a less gross manner ; he allowed 
general Moreau to execute his (the general's) own 
plan of a campaign against the emperor of Austria, 
though it was a bad one, “ for,” said Napoleon, 
“ mine is above general Moreau’s conception.” It is 
vain to imagine that the conceptions of talent can 
be executed by men who are not sufficiently gifted 
even to comprehend them. I do not mean to com- 
pare sir Frederick Adam with general Morcau, far 
from it; I believe he would not serve in foreign 
ranks against his country; and Iam sure that he 
could never have won the battle of Hohenlinden ; 
no: what I mean to say is this, that he was unable 
to understand the principles of sir Thomas Mait- 
land’s government, and that, although his destruc- 
tion of that system was tolerably effectual, his 
attempt to substitute a better, was a lamentable. 
failure; a failure unfortunate for the Ionian Is- 
lands, and for himself, by placing him in contrast 
with his predecessor: a perilous position for men 
of far greater talents and firmness than sir Frederick 
Adam’s best friends will pretend that he possesses. 

On sir Frederick’s assumption of the government, 
the expense of which had, m some branches, been 
corrected by the parsimony of sir Thomas Maitland, 
extravagance blazed forth, and all economy was 
completely abandoned ; this was the first blow 
struck at sir Thomas Maitland’s system. Sir Fre- 
derick Adam next, gradually deprived the English 
residents of power, while he increased their respon- 
sibility, for sir Frederick’s principle is so to act, 
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weak men seek power with avidity, but are dread- 
fully fearful of responsibility, and when pressed, 
blurt, like the ink fish, their own foulness upon 
others ; with this difference, however, that the fish 
assaults his enemy, the man sacrifices his friends. 
Sir Thomas, on the contrary, assumed all responsi- 
bility himself; he treated his Residents as his con- 
fidential representatives ; sir Frederick treated them 
as rivals, of whom he was jealous, and whose in- 
terference with the Greek authorities was pre- 
sumptuous ; an interference, however, encouraged 
to the greatest degree by his predecessor. Thus 
was another of that predecessor's principles struck 
down by sir Frederick Adam, and away with it 
went the protection which that principle afforded 
to the oppressed part of the community. Cautious 
of change, and gradually reforming, Maitland went 
step by step ; and, however unpopular the expression 
may be at the present moment, sir Thomas was a 
“ bit and bit reformer,” and he was right: but sir 
Frederick's administration was like seidlitz powders, 
the moment he touched the treasury, at once the 
islands were in effervescence! improvements of 
every kind were to take place; roads were to be 
made; public buildings were to be erected; old 
palaces were to be repaired; new palaces were to 
be built; balls were to be given; levees to be 
held ; loans were to be contracted for ; and all sorts 
of improvements were to come like the slaughters 
of Bobadil! never was the unhappy future tense so 
mercilessly put in requisition. I heard a little girl 
proposing to buy all Port’s Down fair with a penny 
that had been given to her ; just so it was when sir 
Frederick Adam got hold of the Ionian treasury, 
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where sir Thomas Maitland trod with slow, and 
cautious foot, his successor went capering like 
a bacchanal. The cost of his heedless proceeding 
never .appears to have occurred to him as being a 
necessary consideration, or, if it did occur to him, 
he appears not to have possessed the powers of 
calculation ; quickly was the money accumulated 
by sir Thomas Maitland frittered away, and the 
expedient by which sir Frederick intended to re- 
plenish the exhausted treasury, was to contract for 
a loan in London. 

Such were the means by which he proposed to 
remedy the fiscal difficulties that his conduct had 
produced.’ But the attempt to administer to his 
ruinous expenditure, by a loan, failed. Thus was 
the economy of sir Thomas Maitland abandoned 
for extravagance, and the natural result was 
an exhausted treasury. So much at present for 
finance. 

In other points the contrast was equally striking. 
Uhave said that the vigour of Maitland, in pre- 
venting the feudal system from turning the law into 
an instrument of insufferable tyranny, was shown 
by restraining the power of the native authorities, 
and increasing that of the Residents. Sir Frederick 
Adam, on the contrary, increased the power of the 
Greeks, and diminished that of the Residents,* 


* As I was correcting the proof-sheet of this chapter, I heard 
of the tumult at Cefalonia, which took place last February. It 
offers a strong proof of the weakness which sir Frederick Adam’s 
system, of making his Residents mere cyphers, has produced ; and 
that to conduct the local government by the native authorities, is 
neither more or less, than to arm one faction against another. 
Had the Resident of Cefalonia really governed the island, no dis- 
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while, at the same time, there was no epithet of 
abuse that he spared in speaking to English people 
of the Greek character; this was not consistent, 
to say the least of it. Maitland always wielded 
the power, and assumed the responsibility; Adam 
ever tried to grasp more power, and cast the re- 
sponsibility wpon those under him. Maitland ever 
systematic, steady, and cautious of innovation ; 
Adam ever vacillating, and leaving nothing un- 
touched. The energy of his interference was won- 
derful, but though all was undone, nothing was 


content or disturbance ever took place during the many years 
that I was Resident. The English Resident has no rival among 
the feudal chiefs, and all respect his situation; but when sir 
Frederick Adam virtually placed the government in the hands of 
an islander, up rose rivals. Such is the state of society, and such 
a system will always produce conflicts among the gentlemen, and 
oppression to the poor. The present Resident was sent by sir 
Frederick Adam to do away the moral influence which I had ob- 
tained among the inhabitants; and what has been the result? 
Why, that two commotions have taken place among those quiet 
islanders since I left them! and, finally, martial law has been 
declared, and the rioters attacked by a strong military force sent 
from Corfu! Sir Frederick Adam’s friends, I am told, blame 
Lord Nugent. No, no, it is not Lord Nugent’s fault: it is the 
natural result of sir Frederick Adam’s system of ruling the islands 
by means of a set of undergfrappers at Corfu, and their spies and 
correspondents in each island, instead of governing by his Resi- 
dents, as sir Thomas Maitland did, and which common sense 
dictates to be the proper way. But it is perfect folly to set up the 
Residents as puppets, and not as efficient magistrates. Great 
responsibility cannot exist without the power necessary to sup- 
port it, . 

I have a great regard for the Regent, Count Delladecima, 
who I believe to possess firmness and talent, and no stronger 


proof can be afforded of the weakness of a system which 
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done; change was abundant, improvements not 
easily discerned; new and complicated checks 
against fraud (which fraud and common sense 
equally ridiculed) were introduced into the police 
and courts of justice. Enormous cost was incurred, 
but these new plans could not be executed, and, 
within the space of two years, three complete 
changes of system, (if so such nonsense can be 
termed,) took place in the details of the judicial, 
and executive police. The old system being thus 
rendcred illegal, and the new one being incompre- 
hensible, a state of confusion ensued for the benefit 
of those who chose to profit by it. Sir Frederick 
Adam was warned that this would be the inevitable 
result, and I hear that the consequences have been 
exactly as was predicted; some young men, 
tempted by the door being open to fraud, entered 
in, and finally were discovered, not by the working 
of the checks, which they easily evaded, but by 
secret information lodged against them. A Cefa- 
lonian wittily observed, in ridicule of the eternal 
production of new systems of police, and the 
number of books, which were multiplied beyond 
all measure, that “ the lord high commissioner had 
better hire half the islands to keep the policé 
books for the other half!?* The consequence 
of these thoughtless schemes was, that as they 
could not be carried into execution, an un- 
defined, and illegal, system of expedients grew out 
of this ill-advised attempt to change, instead of 
gradually to correct, where corrections were re- 
quired in sir Thomas Maitland’s system. In short, 
every thing mew was caught at, and with a childish 
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first, whether a measure is absolutely necessary, 
and next, what are the means by which such neces- 
sary measures are to be accomplished ; a delibera- 
tion which foresees both difficulties and results, 
and, while it prepares the mind to meet and sur- 
mount the first, gives it the necessary energy to go 
steadily towards the last. Nothing of this was 
visible in sir Frederick Adam’s government. The 
old system was overthrown ; the new one imprac- 
ticable ; and belonging to neither, yet partaking of 
both, a disjointed illegal practice arose, staggering 
along like a drunken man, and introducing the 
utmost disorder into every office. Sir Frederick 
does not possess original ideas upon any sub- 
ject, he is an imitator ; consequently all that he 
does, wants method and consistence, because nothing 
originates with himself; one man tells him one 
thing, another tells him something else; so that 
his government was all patchwork, and here we see 
the striking difference between the two men: Sir 
Thomas’s system, whether good or bad, was his 
own ; he allowed his subordinates to execute their 
shares of the details in their own way ; all that he 
demanded of them was a result corresponding to 
his expectations; every man felt that he had a 
master; he knew what that master demanded of 
him, and felt a desire to fulfil his duties, confident 
of sir Thomas’s approbation if it was fairly earned. 
Even the errors of a subordinate went with the 
system, if I may be allowed so to express myself, 
and as the system was steady and known, every 
one pursued it: out of the straight road no one 
dared to go, and that road was well defined. 

Sir Frederick Adam, on the contrary, was un- 
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any general system ; his government was a compound 
of conflicting projects, originating with his under- 
strappers, who really governed, both him, and the 
state, but without concert, and without talent; these 
men’s projects, his vanity made him appropriate, 
without comprehending them; and to make them 
appear to be his own, he made changes in the 
details ; thus rendering that, which was originally 
bad, infinitely worse. For example; his various 
changes in the different road acts, inflicted upon 
the public every two or three years, at last pro- 
duced such a mass of confusion, that his system 
arrived at the full stop of impracticability ! 

This want of decision is a misfortune to a man at 
the head of affairs, either civil, or military ; but a 
far greater misfortune to those who serve under 
such a man’s orders. In war, it produces surprise, 
confusion, defcat ; in peace, a feeble, extravagant, 
and ruinous government ; in both it is characteristic 
of a man unsuited to command. 

Sir Frederick’s rage for what he imagined to be 
“doing every thing himself”* made, but did not 
do business; a distinction which, however im- 
portant, he does not appear to have duly appre- 
ciated. Had he been able to form a plan, he would 
have seen what portion of thet plan belonged to the 
lord high commissioner, and what to his subordinate 
officers ; he would have sat upon the box with 
the reins in his hand, directing his horses, and with 
the whip, and the voice, keeping each up to his 


“ Sir Frederick heard some one say, that Bonaparte “ did 
everything himself,” and taking the expression “ au pied de la 
lettre,” set up shop as “ Jack of all trades.” Sir Thomas Munro 
says, that Tippoo Sultan fell into a similar error. but Tinnoo waa 
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work ; but he never appeared upon the box, he was 
ever fiddling about the horses, full of busy nothings, 
buckling and unbuckling, while the whip, and the 
reins, lay loose upon the seat above. This want of 
government produced a strange confusion, that, in 
a less important subject, would have been ridiculous. 
All went wrong, the newest proposal was the best, 
and, ere finished, gave way to another: thus his 
departments were playing different tunes, while his 
Excellency, with one foot in a jig, and the other in 
a minuet, fancied that he kept time to them all. 
Such was the general government at Corfu. Every- 
thing undigested, unfinished, and inconsistent; for 
the last six years the various branches of govern- 
ment have resembled a pack of bad skaiters, all 
legs and arms, jostling, and staggering, and sliding 
about, so that confusion was at its height; and it 
is much easier to imagine, than to say, what ad- 
vantage has been taken of such a state of things, 
to misapply the public money, for among the 
number of people employed, assuredly there are 
many who will mot omit to profit by opportuni- 
ties. That sir Frederick Adam was very desirous 
of putting all this right } have no doubt, but 
sir Frederick is not a man of business, and that 
want of capacity, which produced the confusion, 
was not likely to restore order. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was, as I have before men- 
tioned, nieknamed “ King Tom ;” with equal pro- 
ptiety, sir Frederick Adam has been styled “ the 
resident of Corfu,” on which he lavished the revenues 
collected from the whole, and which ought to have 
been for the whole of the islands. The one ap- 
pellation expressed the man of mind rising above ° 
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low it. ‘Au dessous de la mediocrité,” as Sebas- 
tiani said of another English general. The cause 
of this exclusive attention to Corfu is easily ex- 
plained ; sir Frederick Adam was governed by those 
who surrounded him in that island; a general plan 
alone, could call the good of the other islands to 
mind, and no general plan existed. Can it be sup- 
posed that those, at Corfu, who touched the money 
drawn from the other islands, felt any disposition 
to let it go back? Sir Frederick Adam’s intentions 
were often good, but a ruler requires brains of a 
firmer texture than those which merely concoct good 
intentions that never fructify. 

Such was the outline of sir Frederick Adam’s 
government. The following chapters will present 
some of the details, to prove that, although he may 
be able to toddle along in the “ go-cart” of a long 
established system of Indian government at Madras, 
he was totally unfitted to go alone, and unshackled, 
in the despotic government of the Ionian Islands. 


CHAP. IX. 


How Sir Frederick Adam used to be deluded by cer- 
tain persons about him at Corfu. 


AFTER sir Thomas Maitland died, certain men, not 
only wielded the law in all the islands, by the force 
of their influence, but, also, wielded the power of 
the executive government by their intrigues at 
Corfu, where they either lived themselves, or had 
coadjutors. They played “ Will-o'-the-wisp” to the 
benighted sir Frederick Adam, whom they danced 
“ through the bog and over the brake” at their plea- 
sure. Their mode of proceeding was as follows: 
—when any transaction occurred, and questions 
arose affecting the private interest, or character, of 
any influential man employed at Corfu, (but per- 
haps belonging to another island, in which we will 
suppose the transaction to have taken place,) the 
first operation of this gen'man would be, osten- 
tatiously to withdraw himself from all interference, 
as a matter of pure delicacy. This step being 
taken, to secure a favourable impression on the 
mind of his excellency, some friend, by concert, 
(and for the promise of a similar good turn on a 
future occasion,) takes the first opportunity of seeing 
sir Frederick, to give, with great talent, the lord 
high commissioner “ his cue.” The effect of this is 
then carefully watched by the confederates: reports, 
and hints. from various quarters are well thrown in, 
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of the Resident's report upon the transaction: all 
the foregoing arrangements having been made on 
secret information, received long before anything 
official is known ; for in Greece, above all countries, 
“ coming events cast their shadows before.” On re- 
ceiving this report, sir Frederick, in a mighty fuss 
(as usual,) sends for some one who is to be “ quite 
unconnected with the affair,” but “‘ who comes from 
the island.” Mr. ‘“ Quite-unconnected” having been 
already prepared “ de longue main,” appears; he 
feigns the utmost astonishment ; pretends “ never 
to have heard a word of it: the affair must be all, 
exactly as the Resident states—cannot be a doubt” 
but, however, he, Mr. “ Quite-unconnected,” is ac- 
quainted with a person who (he thinks) knows all 
about it; but his Excellency must be very cautious, 
“ for though this person is an angel, and the mirror 
of truth, he is, your Excellency must know (but for 
the love of God do not mention it), a little angry 
against so and so,” (cocking his eye cunningly, and 
naming his friend the great culprit and chief of the 
conspiracy in a half whisper), “and may be rather 
prejudiced against him.”—“ I understand,” says the 
lord high commissiémef, (putting on a very knowing 
face,) “ send him to me.” In comes Mr. Person, 
who had “ heard, indeed, so and so—thought it was 
all over.” The lord high commissioner reads the 
resident's letter. Mr.‘ Person, who knows all about 
it” says, “ your Excellency is most fortunate in 
having such a Resident—all quite as the Resident 
says; had your excellency been there in person 
you could hardly have formed a more correct judge- 
ment.” Well, when the storm of virtuous indig- 
nation against his friend (but pretended enemy) 
the great culprit, and his praise of the Resident 
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begins to subside ; and a variety of extremely sage 
observations having been made by sir Frederick, 
who is all ready “anchor a peak” to pronounce 
sentence on the great offender, without having 
heard a word that the accused has to say in his 
defence, Mr. “ Person who knows all about it” re- 
marks, “ I think, upon reflection, and from the 
intimate knowledge I pessess of the whole subject, 
that though I dislike Mr. Culprit, and alas! have 
good reason to do so; yet, as I prefer truth beyond 
all things, and never seek vengeance; and more- 
over, would not for the world take advantage of 
your Excellency, who has done me the honour to 
consult me; I think that the Resident has been 
misinformed upon one little, little, little point :— 
but on second thoughts, I am not sure, and at all 
events it is of no sort of importance.—‘‘ What is 
that?” says sir Frederick :—“ Bah! nothing; I am 
displeased with myself for mentioning the thing.” 
“ But what is it?” repeats sir Frederick, impa- 
tiently. “Why it is so and so,” stating some 
unqualified falsehood, as an undoubted fact; “ but 
that is of great importance,” says the lord high 
commissioner, opening his eyes, and stating the 
obvious consequences, it never entering his head 
to doubt the truth of the assertion so neatly 
slipped in. ‘“ Per dio! so it is!” (says Mr. “ Per- 
son, who knows all about it” with well affected sur- 
prise), “ your excellency sees so clearly all the 
bearings of a case, that you astonish all the world. 
Tam no flatterer, but you are the most extraordi- 
nary man the world has ever seen, every body says 
so: now, will your excellency believe me, that I, 
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that point, the conclusions to which it leads, and 
which (now that the genius of your excellency has 
given me the key) follow of course: well, it is 
quite surprising.” Then away flies out Mr. “ Per- 
son,” drawing all the deductions which flow from 
“ sua eccellenza’s” discovery in favour of the great 
culprit, who soon becomes nearly whitewashed, and 
with whom one interview (for he now comes on the 
carpet in person, knowing that “ sua eccellenza” 
has been duly crammed), settles the matter in his 
own favour ; and the efforts of the Resident to stop 
injustice prove, as mine often did, when sir Fre+ 
derick Adam was lord high commissioner, abortive. 

In this way was he led astray, in consequence of 
that want of acumen, which ever left him darkling 
in a labyrinth of intrigues, and where, lost himself, 
he groped along, believing that he was a guide to 
those who deceived him, and who laughed in their 
sleeves at his egregious credulity. Had sir Frederick 
Adam ever asked himself the mortifying question— 
“ What results have my seven years’ rule of these 
islands produced?” a very small share of modesty and 
good sense would have replied in such a way as to 
have made him regret the frivolities of his govern- 
ment, and suspect the honesty or the wisdom of his 
advisers; he would then, perhaps, have sought that 
obscurity for which nature designed him, and into 
which he will eventually fall, unless his present lur 
crative employment throws him into difficulties, that 
may distinguish him by his incapacity to encounter 
them. Men are, sometimes, capriciously exalted 
by fortunc, who loves to mortify merit, by shower- 
ing her favours upon subservient stupidity : and 
gn ancient nhilosanher carceactinalle: vammarkoad ¢hig 


CHAP. X. 


“ How Sir Frederick Adam thinks that a“ gold-laced 
Coat” and a “Glass Coach” are two great princi- 
ples of Government. 


Wuewn Sir Frederick Adam was appointed lord 
high commissioner, he at once exhibited to the 
public various feats of government; and, for the 
first three years was heard the constant cry of 
“ You shall see what you shall see. Walk in, Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies!” But the public found the 
admittance was rather more than “ only one shilling.” 
The most prominent of these feats (two of them pro- 
ducing what Mr. Attwood would denominate “ a 
strong action upon the public treasury,” ) were 1. To 
build a third palace. 2. To get his Majesty’s per- 
mission to wear a fine gold coat. 3. To buy a fine 
coach, And 4. to increase the salaries of the English 
clerks employed by the Ionian government; that 
is to say, those wha were immediately about the 
palace. I think one thousand a year was also 
added to his own salary; but of this I am not sure. 
As to the first of these actions, I must inform my 
readers, that Sir Frederick Adam ordered his senate 
to vote him a third palace to be erected; where do . 
you think? “far from the hum of men?” by no 
means, but close to the other two palaces, too far 
from the town for men of business to resort to him, 
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short, not in the street, but in the suburbs! Mait- 
land had also, not a third palace, but a country-. 
house ; xot close to the town, but afar off; not paid 
for by the public, but by himself. The history of 
Sir Frederick Adam’s “ country-house” is a curious - 
one, and savours not a little of Naboth’s vineyard ; 
it may, or may not, some day appear; for the pre- 
sent I shall refer my readers to the chapter on Pa- 
laces, and pass on to the 


Gold Coat, and Fine Coach! 


Sir Frederick Adam, who knows very little of the 
character of the Greeks, made (among other errors) 
the great mistake of fancying that they are fools, 
and that they can be governed by show, as gudgeons 
are caught with red rags. He told Sir James Mac- 
donald, that a plain governor’s coat would not do 
for him as lord high commissioner ; and that, to be 
respected by the Greeks, he must have a very fine 
coat, which he considered to be quite a “ principle of 
government.” The person who told me this asked 
me if I was of the same opinion. I answered, that 
I did think a fine coat was necessary—for Sir 
Frederick Adam ! 

Had Sir Frederick observed (as he might easily 
have done) that the Greeks rarely, if ever, give 
into extravagance; but, on the contrary, that the 
greatest frugality is observable in their whole sys- 
tem of domestic economy, he might have concluded 
that they are not men to be deceived by such silly 
ostentation; and he would not have told Sir James 
Macdonald that a fine coat was necessary to gain 
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count; and both the wearer, and beholder, of the 
immortal “ yellow breeches” know, that he who 
slips into a pair, slips also into a place, and it is 
the place that renders the pair so much coveted. 
But whether the lord high commissioner is bedi- 
zened like a gingerbread cake, or stripped to his 
shirt, is a matter of small concern to the Greeks. 
i remember that when Sir Frederick Adam first got 
“his famous coat, his impatience to wear it was so 
great, that out he sallied, shining like burnished 
gold, to a rcligious procession—rain unhappily fell— 
and, to the great amusement of both Greeks, and 
English, the coat “ par excellence” was wet through. 
His chagrin at this unhappy event became the 
subject of laughter to the ill-natured, who forgot 
that, as this coat is said to have cost £300, there 
was good cause for his Exccllency’s lamentations. 
However, [ heard that the ladies said he looked 
« very comely-—before he got wet ;” which I can 
easily believe, for he must have strongly resembled 
one of the fine large burnished bectles of that coun- 
try, which are the most beautiful insects T ever saw. 
They fecd upon thistles, a weed that one sees co- 
vered with them. However, to leave the beetles 
and return to his excellency. The Grecks (so far 
from being ‘“ humbugfed” by this coat,) said, that 
at the court of a sovereign, and on the back of a 
rich nobleman, all would harmonize, and the coach 
be in keeping with the coat, all would appear con- 
sistent ; but when the mete “ultra’”-bedizened officer, 
living by his profession, exhibits his ephemeral finery 
in a poor little island, where he is placed in close 
contrast with the poverty of those who pay his 
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beheld such a coat, or such a coach (or, indeed, 
any coach) before! Sir Frederick was in ecstasies ; 
he thought, that though his coat cost £300, and 
his coach £800, still the money was well ex- 
pended—his happy star was in the ascendant—he 
imagined that he had absolutely bought two great 
“ principles of government,” and had actually 
purchased that high art which Napoleon had at- 
tained, like our friend the insect on the pyramid, ° 
by labour, and patience; but which he, Adam, 
soaring on the wings of his tailor’s goose, had 
pounced upon at once, for the trifling sum of a few 
pounds! But the greatest actions of the greatest 
men are only food for ill-natured sarcasm. The 
Greeks said that while “ Corfu kept the lord 
high commissioner, Cefalonia paid his tailor, 
and Zante his coachmaker.” The uniform of a 
British general officer; the dress worn by Wolfe, 
Abercromby, Moore, and Wellington, might have 
sufficed for the “small” Sir Frederick, whose ser- 
vices are, doubtless, recorded in the works of Phil- 
lipart, where he will, probably, be found like “ So/o- 
mon in all his glory,” though it may be a question, 
(worthy of all learned tailors) whether the Jewish 
king was so fine as Sir Frederick Adam in his 
golden coat? The “ golden talf” would, perhaps, 
bear a nearer resemblance ; but we are told that the 
people worshipped that calf; moreover, the an- 
cient calf was of solid gold! No, he must have 
been like the cherubim; “ and Solomon carved 
thereon cherubims, and covered them with gold 
Jjitted upon the carved wood.” It was, indeed, 
most fortunate that Sir Fredcrick waited for peace 
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would have been as profitable as that of a Spanish 
galleon, and expeditions might have been fitted out 
to take him “all alive!!!” Since the days of 
Grammont never was there a coat so celebrated ! 
Having thus done my best to record the glories of 
Sir Frederick’s two “ principles of government,” 
let me proceed to other things. 

His exccllency was as profuse in public expen- 
diture as he was in his private disbursements. This 
may be secn, 1°. by the enormous sums expended 
on the Corfu roads, and on the two palaces; one 
costing vast sums in repairs, alterations, gardens, &c. 
the other in building. 2°. By the increase of sa- 
laries to Englishmen, (having no claim whatever to 
such an increase, or to any increase.) 3°. By his 
having a country-house at Zante. Why, no man 
knows. All these sums, lavished upou individuals 
fell heavily upon a country which derived no ad- 
vantage from them; and whose revenue docs not 
exceed £140,000 a year. Such facts afford un- 
doubted proofs of an incapacity for financial ar- 
rangements, or of an inexcusable want of propriety. 
The Corfu roads, alone, cost the other islands a large 
sum of money. It was hard upon them to be taxed 
to pay for their own roads, and for Corfu roads also. 
The roads of Cefalonié were works of great labour ; 
those at Corfu were not so. The latter ought to 
have been constructed at proportionably less cost, 
whereas they cost above four times as much; 
most of which was paid out of the general treasury ; 
that is to say, that Cefalonia and Zante were taxed 
to an immense amount, for the advantage of Corfu. 
Here was a waste of the public treasure to bolster 
vo the blunders. and ienorance exhibited in the 
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Frederick Adam, from his total want of knowledge 
on the subject, frittered away the funds without 
producing corresponding effects. I know of no 
economy introduced into any branch of the govern- 
ment by Sir Frederick Adam, that was to counter- 
balance this waste of money. This, and similar 
conduct in all the other branches of the government 
expenditure, is sufficient to account for the Ionian 
Islands having been an immense expense to Great 
Britain. 

When Sir Frederick Adam’s house at Zante was 
undergoing repairs, not only were these repairs 
done at the public expense, but the peasants who 
were forced to labour at the “ Corvée” for road 
work, were taken from that work, and, with Sir 
Frederick Adam's knowledge, put to labour at his 
own house. Forced labour applied to private con- 
venience! For this fact I have the authority of the 
engineer officer, who directed the works ; (see Ap- 
pendix, No. 10.) he mentioned it to me at the time, 
on hearing that Captain Kennedy had prosecuted a 
gentleman, who was primate of a village and had 
charge of a party working on the road near that 
village. This gentleman thought that a few men 
employed upon a little private work would be no 
great loss to the public, and ne day made two or 
three of them dig in his garden; for which he was 
condemned by the law, and imprisoned for some 
months. The only excuse for Sir Frederick’s en- 
forcing the law of Corvée, was that no man 
should be privileged, or exempted from its operation ; 
and that the labour, so obtained, should be applied 
purely to public purposes. Nevertheless, here we 
find him sanction its application to his own private 
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say that I inflicted hardships on the Cefalonians, 
because I would not allow rick men to escape from 
their share of that labour to which the peasants 
were forced to submit. Because, in short, I would 
not allow some of those about me (nor the more 
powerful “some” about him) to turn the publie 
treasury, and the poor people, to their own personal 
advantage. But there will be found enough of my 
private quarrel with this gentleman hereafter. It is 
his conduct to the public that I have to deal with at 
present. 

I will however add, that I adhered so rigidly to 
the principle of allowing no man to be exempt 
from the Corvée, that I paid my own contribution 
to the roads, and made every other Englishman at 
Cefalonia, that drew pay from the islands, do the 
same. Sir F. Adam neither paid his share of the 
contribution, nor made the English at Corfu do 80; 
and my establishing this just regulation gave great 
satisfaction to the people, because they saw it was 
done upon a principle of justice, and that is all 
that any people demand of those who govern them. 


CHAP. XI. 


In which the author endeavours to characterize Sir 
Frederick Adam’s mode of governing. 


IT wave often heard the Greeks remark that Sir 
Frederick Adam has a sanguinary disposition: the 
idea originated in his (unfortunately) thinking that 
to be rigorous is to be vigorous. 

It was, also, observed that all executions took 
place while Sir Frederick Adam acted for Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland, during the temporary absence of the 
latter at various times. On one of these occasions 
he brought in a bill, called by the Greeks “ Bill 
Adam,” by which, when any person is found guilty 
of breaking the quarantine laws, the commission 
that tries him, or her, must, on proving the crime, 
sentence the culprit to death; no discretion is al- 
lowed : the commission must apply this Draconian 
law, and cannot mitigate the penalty. His conduct 
to the village of Castilliano¢ (well known in the 
Tonian Islands), is another instance of the evils 
produced by mistaking rigour for vigour. Rigour 
generally turns culprits, into martyrs. 

Ihave to shew that, however rigorous Sir Fre- 
derick Adam may have been, there was no vigour 
in his government, which became enervated, even 
to the operations of its lowest functionaries. 

When I was Resident of Cefalonia, under Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the constables executed their 
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The constable’s painted staff everywhere secured 
prompt obedience, even in those wild mountain 
districts, where, not many years ago, no officer of 
justice dared to shew his face, without a guard of 
at least fifty soldiers. When I left Cefalonia in 
1830, Sir Frederick Adam’s administration had pro- 
duced such a change, that the constables went 
forth in terror, and neither did, or could always 
execute the orders of the courts of justice. The 
reader will naturally ask, “ How was this?” I will 
endeavour to tell him, although it is not an easy 
task to trace, to their minute and remote causes, 
the gradually produced, and increasing evils of a 
bad system. We see a great river, but to find its 
source is difficult; a thousand rills join to produce 
the mass of waters. However, I will endeavour to 
shew one or two examples of the weakness of the 
government, and leave the reader to reason by 
analogy as to the rest. 

In the time of Maitland, if a constable was 
attacked while on duty, the Resident used to sum- 
mon the parties before him; and, assisted by the 
Regent of the island, and four other magistrates, 
examined the case in public: they were further 
assisted by two Englishmen, the secretary to the 
Resident, and the chief of the police; both these 
gentlemen, as well as the Resident himself, were 
free from all the intrigues of the islanders. Various 
other means were used to gain information, which 
should cross, and check the proceedings. In short, 
no stone was left unturned to arrive at the truth. 
Finally, when these magistrates came to a decision 
as to the guilt of either party, they punished the 
offenders by-a few days’ imprisonment ; and I do 
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stated relates chiefly to the operations of the con- 
stables, and few things are more important ; because 
the character of the people is so impetuous, and the 
state of society so unsteady, that the merest trifle is 
sufficient to set the whole country in a flame, within 
a few hours; for a feudal chief, if he is sure that 
his quarrelling with a constable would be tried in the 
regular courts of justice, would trust to his influence 
in such courts, and oppose the executive power, 
without hesitation ; and so would the peasantry, from 
their long habits of fearing disobedience to their chiefs 
more than disobedience to the law: therefore, although 
the avocations of the constables may appear to be 
trifling, few matters are, in those islands, more im- 
portant than that the constable should be able to 
go alone, and without danger, into the wildest dis- 
tricts, equally fearless of chiefs and clans. This 
system was established under Sir Thomas Maitland, 
and the advantages of such “ arbitrary” conduct 
over that of sending these cases before the regular 
judges were as follows :-— 

1°. As several Englishmen, acting as magistrates, 
{and who could have no object in acting unjustly,) 
were judges, they took care that the parties con- 
cerned had a fair hearing. 2°. The punishments, 
though far more gentle than eny which the courts 
of law would have inflicted, (whose sentences, in 
similar cases, were generally three, four, six, or 
twelve months’ imprisonment,) were supposed by 
the people to be just ; and, being inflicted by order 
of the Resident, no bad blood between rival factions 
followed, which was inevitable when men were con- 
demned by the ordinary courts of law, the severity 
and, frequently, the partiality of whose sentence 
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cases, they judged by the weight of evidence. 
The courts of justice judged entirely by the number 
of those who gave evidence; often excluding from 
that number those who were most able to prove 
the facts, as being too much interested in the 
trial, for such is the Venetian law: this produced 
a mass of perjury. 

4°. Those witnesses, who were summoned to the 
trial before the Resident, were few, and were really 
essential to elucidate the case. Before the courts 
the witnesses were innumerable. In the first case, 
a day, or at most three, decided the question ; in 
the last, the trial went on a long while, and a host 
of witnesses were, at great loss of time and of money, 
detained in the town. The effect of this system 
was, that the prompt, honest, and public adminis- 
tration of justice, accompanied by immediate, and 
very mild punishment, produced perfect obedience. 
The principle acted upon was, that the govern- 
ment ought to be the immediate, and decided pro- 
tector of the peasant ; and that the lawful, and real, 
authority of any functionary is pulled down, instead 
of being supported, if backed up in any act of 
injustice, by the authority above such functionary ; 
that the weak never, willingly, grapple with the 
strong; and, therefore, the presumption is, that when 
aman in authority quarrels with one beneath him, 
or with a person not in authority, that such person 
in authority is wrong, and that the utmost care is 
necessary to examine his conduct, in order, on one 
hand, to prevent oppression, and, on the other, that 
undue resistance to authority may be repressed. 
The public well knew, and confided in this feeling 
on the part of the local government; and as it was 
well known that no nersonal tronhle wae enared 
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little hope of escaping detection; for an earnest 
endeavour on the part of power to protect innocence 
will rarely err; the consequence was, a ready, and 
general obedience to the laws. But let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, that this exercise of magisterial 
authority was only exhibited in such cases as would 
fall under the cognizance of a magistrate in England, 
and was strictly within the bounds of constitutional 
authority, which authorized the Resident to inter- 
fere when the public tranquillity was endangered 
by resistance to the executive power. Besides the 
Resident, as a civil magistrate, is responsible for 
. every act of the local government, to all of which 
his signature is affixed: this obliges him to inter- 
fere in every branch of its administration. His 
residency is a civil, nota military office. Here allow 
me to observe, how necessary it was to give such 
power to the Residents ; and I enter more fully into - 
this, because, to an English person, unacquainted 
with the state of the Ionian Islands, the interference 
which I have mentioned may seem uncalled for. In 
the first place, at the period I allude to, the Greek 
revolution had produced such excitement in the 
islands, and such anger against the existing autho- 
rities for not assisting in the attack upon the Turks, 
that any pretext might serve togproduce bloodshed ; 
and the native authorities, who were all of the 
English party, were looked upon with far more jea- 
lousy and hostility than the English themselves ; 
the latter having no private, and personal enemies, 
and their conduct, right or wrong, was, therefore, 
guided solely by public motives; besides this, the 
Russian faction was, and always is, zealously at work 
to produce disturbance. I offer, as proofs of what I 
assert, the following facts: that at S* Maura an ac- 
tual rehellion broke ont. and a hattle was fanoht with 
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the British, whose force consisted of six hundred 
men and two pieces of cannon.* In Zante, a de- 
tachment of British soldiers was driven into a house, 
and there defended itself till a force from the gar- 
rison arrived to its relief, and put dowa the insur- 
rection. At Cerigo, some unhappy Turks, chiefly 
women and children, who had escaped from the 
Morea, were landed, and the people of the island 
tied them back to back, and flung all of them alive 
into the sea. At Cefalonia, a man was to be 
hanged by Adam’s law for breach of quarantine ; 
the chief of police, when taking him to the gal- 
lows, passed near this man’s village, the people of 
which sallied forth, and defeating the chief of 
police and his guard, rescued the man. A strong 
military force recaptured the culprit. These things 
prove the state of feeling at the time; and, on the 
-other hand, as a proof that the mode of acting pur- 
sued by me was well calculated to prevent such 
violent collisions, I offer the fact, that never, in a sin- 
gle instance did any rising, or any ill-will towards the 
local government, shew itself while I was Resident ; 
nothing can prove the obedient temper of the people 
more strongly than the following circumstances: that 
on one occasion, a vessel full of Turks (unarmed and 
of both sexes,) flying from the pursuit of a Greek ves- 
sel of war, took shelter inthe port of Guiscardo, 
twenty-five miles from Argostoli; yet no one molested 
them. Another boat, full of armed Turks, came into 


* The Resident, Sir F. Stovin, conducted himself with much 
forbearance towards the insurgents, in hopes of preventing the 
shedding of blood. Sir F. Adam, then acting as lord high com- 
missioner, instead of proceeding to the spot in person, wisely left 
the suppression of the insurrection to the Resident, a man of 
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Cefalonia, wherc I arrested them for having no papers; 
they belonged to the pacha of Egypt; and, though 
his son was then ravaging the Morea, no attempt 
to offend them was made: yet my partial feelings 
towards the Greek cause were well known, so much 
so, that I had been twice offered the command of 
their armies in the Morea, a proof that my conduct, 
besides being strictly legal as a magistrate, was 
neither unsuited to their habits, or unpopular. 
So much for Sir T. Maitland’s system ; now let us 
look at that of his successor. 

When Sir Frederick Adam became lord high com- 
missioner, the feudal party soon got exclusive pos- 
session of him. This party cunningly advised that 
the Residents should not interfere with any thing, 
and that all matters should be referred to the Re- 
gency and the courts of justice; where, from the 
defect of the laws, and the state of society, these 
counsellors could easily reassume the unjust power of 
which I had deprived them in Cefalonia.* This 
advice was followed ; and the country people soon 
discovered that the law was no longer a security ; 
in its functionaries they only beheld the agents of 
party, and as such, to be opposed, or assisted, ac- 
cording to local circumstances. Every trial became 
a struggle between factions ; i& which the judge, if 
a foreigner, was bound by bad laws, and unable to 
interfere ; ifa native, he was deeply interested, and 
consequently partial. 

Let me again shew, by another fact, how judges 
are controlled, and impeded, by the Venetian laws. 
In 1825, a man was murdered, his wife, and chil- 
dren received twelve wounds among them; the 
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agonies into which the woman was thrown, brought 
on premature childbirth; and, in this state, one of 
the assassins laid open her left breast with a sword, 
already having cut out one of her eyes. I suc- 
ceeded in arresting two of the murderers; yet this 
poor woman, and her children, (though two of them 
were young men, and all old enough to give evi- 
dence,) were not allowed by the Venetian law to 
bear witness against, and identify the murderers, 
though the latter were known to them, one of the 
assassins having supped with the family as a 
friend, (like the assassins at Glenco, those orna- 
ments of our “ glorious revolution”) half an hour 
before he murdered the father ! 

Now, then, to proceed. The reader must know 
that, in Cefalonia, every village chiefly consists of 
a family, and, generally, bears the family name ; the 
peasants all live in villages; no man ventures to 
live in an isolated house; to mutual defence every 
member of the family is pledged ; each village has 
one, or two, feudal chiefs, whose influence extends 
over one, or several villages ; when there are two 
chiefs in the same village, there are generally two 
factions, (for these chiefs rarely smell to the same 
rose as the kings of Brentford did,) and the force of 
this feudal influence may be judged of by the following 
anecdote. When I was first appointed Resident of 
Cefalonia, an officer on public duty (named Maclean) 
was very much insulted by some men of a village, 
who indeed would have knocked him on the head, 
had not his presence of mind, and resolution saved 
him. TI happened to be at dinner with the countess 
Anino, (to whom this village belongs; a lady merit- 
ing that I should speak of her with the greatest 
respect, as one whose character is as noble as her 
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her from the village, to inform her of the quarrel, 
and to know if she chose to allow the government 
to arrest the culprits or not; her answer was, “ that 
they were to obey the government even if it demanded 
their sucking children.” The message and the answer 
exhibit the state of society. The countess Anino 
is the greatest feudal proprietor in the island, and 
could, at any moment, have opposed the government 
with four thousand men. She, very properly, or- 
dered her retainers not to offer opposition, and the 
villagers, like ‘ clansmen true,” obeyed, and they 
would have equally obeyed had her orders been to 
resist! Such a state of things I could not suffer 
to continue, and the system was easily broken 
down, not by attacking the poor fellows, whose 
honour was implicated by all the rules of feudalism 
to stand by their chief in weal, or woe, and by all 
the rules of barbarism, which ordain that consti- 
tuted public authorities are common enemies, to resist 
whom all conscientious individuals are bound. I 
did not, therefore, go to work thus; because suc- 
cess would have been doubtful in the first place, 
and, in the second, it would have been attended 
with bloodshed. It would have been but a lament- 
able triumph to assert what is, pompously, called 
the integrity of the law gt the expense of 
life, even of one life. I therefore considered that, 
as feudalism is a system of extreme petty tyranny, 
if the government threw its whole weight in sup- 
port of right against wrong, in the aid of the good 
against the bad, it would soon become the greatest 
feudal chief in the island; and its retainers, all 
those who believed themselves to be in the right. 
I, therefore, quickly became a point of appeal for 
the retainers against the oppression of their chiefs, 
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retainers ; and even the arbitrator in private family 
quarrels. The labour of this, and the annoyance 
to me, was very great, but it was perfectly neces- 
sary, and it broke down the spirit of feudal op- 
pression, for any man meditating an act of flagrant 
injustice, being well assured that I should assist 
his antagonist with the whole influence of the 
government against him, feared to expose himself 
in such an attempt; while the man who had right 
on his side, felt equally confident that, though he 
might be weak himself, he would be sustained by 
me, as far as such defective laws admitted. When 
Mr. Tozetti became president of the tribunals, and 
Mr. Marcoran advocate fiscal, the powerful support 
of these able and upright men gave full effect to my 
exertions, which before were, from my fear of acting 
illegally, greatly impeded, and comparatively im- 
perfect. But when it was perceived that Sir Fre- 
derick Adam became annoyed at the good feeling 
towards me, produced by this conduct, those who 
suffered from it, and who had access to him at 
Corfu, (in person or through their confederates,) 
seized the opportunity with eagerness; they told 
him that the Residents set themsclves up as inde- 
pendent of him,—of the laws,—of every thing! 
and a thousand such nonsensical assertions, not one 
of which any man, of clear ideas and a dispassionate 
mind, would have required five minutes examina- 
tion to disprove. But trifles, we are told, on some 
occasions, become proofs, and these people pointed 
out to Adam, (as I have before said,) that he must 
prevent all interference of the Resident with the 
law. Adam, unable to see the drift of this advice, 
and delighted with, what he imagined to be, tying 
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to my keeping the law from being interfered with, 
by every species of knavery, and trick, that a 
few rich, and influential men, had the power, and 
the will, to put in activity. 

Sir Frederick Adam never had the frankness to 
come to a clear explanation with me; all that I did 
was praised, and approved of, by him, and then 
indirectly paralysed. Sceing how matters went in 
the two latter years of my residence, and pitying * 
Sir Frederick’s weakness, I gave up the struggle, 
and the people, aware that I had been defeated, 
did exactly what they were obliged to do,— 
protected themselves by intrigue and by opposing 
the law. When Sir Frederick Adam threw the 
constable, and the peasant, wholly upon the law for 
their protection, both were lost men; the law could 
not protect either its own functionary, or the pea- 
sant: the first was powerless against the last, and 
the last fell equally at the feet of the feudal chiefs. 
Within the last six months, before I left the island, 

. a constable had been assaulted, and tortured (in a 
way not proper to state) by the people of a village, 
to which the courts of justice had sent him to ar- 
resta man. Qn returning to complain, he found 
that the active villagers had been too quick for him, 
and he was, himself, arrested, fon arriving at Argos- 
toli,) for assaulting the family of the man he had 
been ordered to seize. He was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to three months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, in irons! the judges being 
quite convinced, in common with the public, that 
the man was innocent; but the people of the vil- 
lage testified against him, and he had only one 
witness in his favour, a stranger who happened to 
be accidentally on the spot, who saw the whole 
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constable, but the judge could not give sentence 
in opposition to a host of sworn witnesses, all as- 
serting the guilt of the accused; the law did not 
admit of it, and having declared the man guilty, 
the court felt bound to apply a sentence suited to 
the crime of which it had been obliged to convict 
the prisoner. Now let me connect this chain. The 
village, no longer supported by the Resident, obeys 
the feudal chief; the chief is opposed personally to 
the constable, or to his errand; if the constable 
attempts to execute the law, he is by the law 
punished, for the villagers accuse him of an assault, 
and outswear him; if he does not execute the law 
he is still punished by the law! What, then, 
remains to be done? He drinks a bottle of wine 
with the person concerned, takes a small bribe, 
leaves the law unexecuted, and all the village swear 
to whatever excuse he makes for his neglect of 
duty, and which excuse they have concerted among 
them. He thus avoids punishment, and is the 
finest fellow in the island. In short, whether the 
chief, or the village, be opposed to the constable, 
he cannot do his duty with safety, unless he is 
acting for the chief; then all gocs smooth enough. 
That the peasant wag delivered from the chief by 
the interference of the Resident, will be seen by 
various parts of this book. In fine, then, all that 
powerful check to oppression, and bribery, which 
the interference of the Resident produced being 
removed, the law ceased to be paramount, and petty 
oppression increased, and multiplied, poking its 
hydra head into every hamlet. 

Sir Frederick Adam’s great passion was for legis- 
lation; this, though unfortunate for the public, 
waca matter of creat amusement. I will not do 
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suaded himself he knew any thing of the mat- 
ter, but there was something that appeared to 
gratify him when he said, with a solemn face, (it 
was hard for others to keep their gravity,) “ I will 
move the senate ;” for my part, whenever I heard him, 
I fancied he meant their bowels, he looked so grave, 
and so like what my ideas were of Doctor Solomon 
when recommending his “ Balm of Gilead.” 
The process of thus morally “ moving the senate” 
was laying a bill before it, with an order to sign it 
forthwith ; which was always done, for ‘obedient 
Yamen” himself, was not more obsequious than 
the six senators, with their eyes turned up in 
seeming admiration of Adam’s profound wisdom, 
but in reality to hide the laughing devil of ridicule 
in their hearts; for each stupid “ dill” was a 
manacle the more in their power to put upon the 
peasants, who are quite ignorant of these “ bills,” 
and of all the fatherly care of his Excellency in 
the matter of legislation, until same sharp lawyer 
informs them, that they are in his power for having 
infringed some act of parliament,—an act which 
they never before heard of! Thus it was, that 
without consulting the local authorities, (lest it 
should be supposed that he was guided by his 
Residents, a dread that sat pon him like an in- 
cubus,) and in utter ignorance of his subject, he 
put forth his “ did/s,” which being frequently in- 
comprehensible, (and generally mischievous,) were 
followed by others of an explanatory nature; then 
came one of a corrective nature, and finally came 
“ to the rescue” a really useful bill—in shape of a 
repeal! (See Appendix, Nos. 11, 12, 13.) Such 
at least appeared to me to be the progress of Sir 
Beadovini’s Kills swavtinanlinetc.. bis cine Belle 
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with them, than with the others, and whether they 
were the emanations of his own conception, or not, 
I cannot pretend to say, but they were unadulterated 
with the smallest particle of common sense, whether 
slipped in by accidental carclessness, or produced 
by any “chemical affinities” existing in their 
various compounds. Thus came down “ bills” 
upon “ bills,” like snow storms, making up in 
quantity for want of quality. This prodigious 
pelting of the islands with acts of parliament 
seemed to be the only energy which the twaddling 
administration at Corfu possessed ; in that its activity 
was quite miraculous. A prompter in a barn 
theatre, (whose name, by a curious coincidence, was 
Adams,) called out to his assistant from behind the 
scenes, in an audible whisper, “ more snow man, 
for God's sake more snow.” ‘“‘ Our white paper is all 
gone, sir.” “ Then snow away brown, and be d-—~d to 
you, the storm is not half over.” So, if bills were 
passed, Sir Frederick thought that he attained the 
primary object of legislation, and the prompter, 
in haste for paper, heeded little whether it were 
brown or white, but both (at least on the occasions 
in question) were wrong; the quality of the paper 
in one instance, and the quality of the acts in the 
other, were the primery points, for the storm might 
have been continued without snow, but brown snow 
was a phenomenon quite inadmissible, in the first 
instance; and, in the second, increasing the quantity 
of evil, will hardly be considered as a corrective. 
“ Evil, be thou my good,” was permitted to one 
singular personage, who claims peculiar privileges, 
but will be reprobated in all “« Adams,” from the 
original gentleman of that name, down to the 
Lord High Commissioner, inclusive. 
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followed so close, that the old guardroom caricature 
unavoidably recurred to one’s ideas. A dragoon 
drawn on the wall, having a great bundle before 
him with “ orders” superscribed ; and an equally 
large bundle behind him with “ counter-orders” 
upon it. 

I remember one of these “ dil/s” being passed to 
incorporate porters into a society, and among its 
various regulations one was, that a portion of their 
pay was to be retained by the collector of the 
customs, to make, for the said porters, a provision 
in their old age; (in imitation of some scheme 
adopted in England for public clerks about that 
period ;) the monopoly of carrying parcels was, by 
this bill, secured to the porters, to enable them to 
save the money necessary to make the “ provision,” 
which, as he had just heard of the plan, was at 
that moment the red-hot end of his Excellency’s 
imitative imagination, if the expression is admis- 
sible. These porters were all to be “ ticketed por- 
ters.”. Now it so happened, that in Argostoli, the 
capital of Cefalonia, porters there were none; the 
town is always full of peasants, attending the courts 
of justice as witnesses; these men, while waiting 
to be called upon, turn their hand to any job that 
offers ; but a regular porter ceuld not find sufficient 
employment. The collector of the customs, to whom 
the execution of this law fell, was much puzzled 
how to ticket these abstract beings. He had heard, 
indeed, of men “ fighting with shadows,” but to 
ticket a nonentity, which could not even “ get up” 
a shadow, was harder than those troublesome jobs 
that La Fontaine has made his fabled characters so 
ingeniously contrive to get rid of the devil’s impor- 
tunity. The Irishmen say, that the lord Carhamp- 
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fiend, got rid of his debt by telling his sulphureous 
creditor, that he (lord Carhampton) would surrender 
his soul, like an honest man, on one condition: 
“ T agree,” quoth the devil, confident in his own 
miraculous power: “ then make two hills without a 
valley between them,” said his lordship triumphantly ; 
and the old gentleman was obliged to wait for the due 
course of nature. However, next to the expedients 
of La Fontaine, and Jord Carhampton, Sir Frederick 
Adam’s idea of ticketing the phantom porters of 
Argostoli, was as troublesome a job as ever was 
invented to try the ingenuity of a collector, whether 
of souls, or customs, and its results were rather 
amusing. The collector of Argostoli not being able 
to do all that the bill directed, did what he could; 
he made his people execute that part of the bill 
which prevented any man who was not a “ ticketed 
porter” from carrying a parcel, giving the advan- 
tage of this illustrious creation to his runners, till 
the shadowless knights of the ticket were dis- 
covered. The first excellent effect of this admi- 
rable piece of legislation (if oxe could be entitled to 
pre-eminence where all were so fraught with wis- 
dom), was produced upon the body of a poor 
gentleman, who happened to be sweating pro- 
fusely, and carried his pocket-handkerchief in his 
hand. “ Sir, sir,” said a constable, “ that is against 
the General's law.” “ Against the General's law! 
friend, What do you mean? How can the general 
hinder me sweating, when the thermometer is at 95°?” 
“ Pardon me, sir,” quoth the constable, “the Gene- 
ral allows you to sweat, but you cannot carry your 
pocket handkerchief ; it is a parcel, and you are not a 
‘ ticketed porter ; his Excellency will not permit it.” 


The poor gentleman argued, remonstrated, and 
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did not make him a “ ticketed porter,” and he was 
obliged to surrender at discretion, walking towards 
his boat, with the constable beside him carrying his 
pocket handkerchief, expounding the law, and oc- 
casionally rubbing him down, according to the act 
of parliament; for though the porter carried the 
luggage, he could not deprive the owner of the 
full use of his property. 

The next man was a /egislator: he had bought 
some tripe in the market, and was going home with 
it in his hand. The Greeks are merry fellows, and 
never lose the opportunity of a little fun. The 
member of parliament was accordingly stopped with 
— Sir! you are not a‘ ticketed porter”” “No; I 
am a legislator.” “ Excuse me, sir,” quoth the 
tide-waiter, “ but I must carry your tripes for you, 
and you must pay me so much.” ‘ Insolent,” (grasp- 
ing his tripe, so as almost to give one a sympathetic 
pain in the stomach,) “ What do you mean?” “Sir, it 
is your own law.” Therewas no reply ; the vanquished 
legislator surrendered his tripe, caught, like Diocles, 
breaking his own law! In about two hours Argos- 
toli would have been in a state of confusion ; and 
the collector applied to me to know what was to be 
done. Ihad never heard of thelaw. Sir Frederick 
Adam, as usual, kept the framfhg of it a secret, mean- 
ing, no doubt, to strike us with wonder, and admira- 
tion, at the advantages which would accrue to the 
public by this important act. Already great fat 
« ticketed porters,” rolling in ease and affluence, 
appeared to his “ second sight,” cradled in his bill, 
and wallowing in their monopoly! It never en- 
tered into his head, that a small town, containing 
but four thousand inhabitants, is not sufficiently 
populous to fatten “ ticketed porters.” I was, how- 
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occasioned : the defeated collector fell back upon 
me, as a general does upon his “corps de reserve.” I 
suspended the law, and wrote to Sir Frederick 
Adam for instructions, which instructions I never 
received; for he appears to have thought, that 
silence was best for the credit of those who in- 
vented this wise bill, which remains unrepealed to 
this hour. Vigorous government! But, craving par- 
don of my reader, let me give another example; they 
abound ; and one more will perhaps be pardoned, 
particularly if the said reader be a tyro in the art 
of governing colonies. To a clerk in the colonial 
office, for example, these little stories will serve as 
finger-posts on the road to Madras. A law came 
forth, adult and full of wisdom, even as Minerva 
out of the head of Jupiter. This law was to regu- 
late the supply of food to the prisoners in the 
jails, (see Appendix, Nos. 14, 15, '6, 17,) a law 
perfectly uncalled for, (these bills were unlike 
Glendower’s spirits—they would come, called or not, 
called for), and was impracticable, for, had it been 
enforced, the prisoners would have died of starva- 
tion. I, in vain, represented its folly, and its im- 
practicability ; no answer was returned. It is at 
all times unpleasant to own that one’s gravest deeds 
are blunders; and, im the government of Corfu, so 
unpleasant an occupation would, also, have been a 
laborious one. Far be it from me to find fault with 
those who were already overwhelmed with business 
beyond their powers, for avoiding to imitate Penelope, 
and wnravel ali their labours. No; I blame them 
not; but, as I was obliged to suspend the operation 
of the law, it was necessary to apply for instruc- 
tions in my own defence: none, however, arrived. 
I was soon after obliged to go to England for a 
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(who had been Resident during my absence) told 
me that the law remained as it was, and he had 
said nothing about it, but the prisoners were fed 
illegally, and he did not see how the law could be 
executed. At this moment Sir Edward Codrington 
having sailed into the harbour with Sir Frederick 
Adam on board, Stovin and myself went to wait 
upon their Excellencies. When we saw Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, we represented to him the law about 
feeding, or rather starving, the prisoners ; and he 
directly exclaimed—“ Holloa! Baynes! Here, Sto- 
vin and Napier say that the law for feeding prisoners 
cannot be executed—come and defend your own law.” 
Mr. Baynes, who was in a side cabin, answered, 
“Oh! I know that; we never mind the law at Corfu.” 
Sir Frederick Adam said, “ he would sce about it.” 
But I never heard more on the subject. This is a 
sample of what he calls “ governing.” This law, as 
well as I can recollect, was passed in 1825 or 1826, 
and provided that no prisoner should receive food 
from the public, unless he produced a certificate 
from the primate of his village, that he (the pri- 
soner) was wholly destitute of property. (Observe 
here, that at this moment a prison was building, 
in which all prisoners were to be fed by the public, so 
much for consistency.) If this certificate proved false, 
the primate was. liable to a fine of sixty crowns ; 
therefore, if a prisoner possessed a single article of 
property, a tree, or a cabin, for example, the pri- 
mate refused the certificate. Even if the prisoner 
had no property, but had a disputed claim 
pending in law, still the primate refused the certifi- 
cate: to refuse, was very safe to the primate, to 
grant a certificate, was very dangerous to him; and, 
if he chose to refuse, there was no means of 
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refused, either without just cause, or because the 
prisoner had a miserable cabin, or an olive tree 
not bearing fruit, or which would not fructify for 
several months, or a vineyard which his imprison- 
ment prevented his cultivating, or a law-suit, let 
me ask, in these, or numerous other cases, how 
was the prisoner to be fed? Was he to starve till 
the primate was proved right or wrong ? till the olive 
bore fruit? or till “a suit in chancery” was decided? 
till, in short, something should happen which was 
very unlikely to happen? The greatest number of 
prisoners were in some one of the above predica- 
ments; and in twenty-four hours after the new law 
arrived, the public was horrified by cries issuing 
from the prison windows of “ Bread, bread! for 
the love of God give us bread ! the government is starv- 
ing us in jail: we die for want of food.” 1, who had 
not heard of the new law, (having been in the moun- 
tains on business) on returning to Argostoli, was met 
by a band of convicts going to work, who threw them- 
selves upon their knees, shouting “ Bread! bread! 
Mercy! mercy! We are not condemned to starve.” 
Surprised at this scene, I demanded an explana- 
tion: they said, that by my order their provisions 
were stopped, and that was all they knew. T was 
disgusted with the folly which produced this, and 
ordered the old method of feeding prisoners to be 
re-established, taking the responsibility upon my 
own shoulders, a responsibility not very heavy 
certainly, but which, as I have said, I never could 
get rid of. When I left Cefalonia in 1830, this 
starving law remained unrepealed, and unexecuted, 
a monument of vigorous government, and Sir Fre- 
derick Adam’s rage for mystery. Instead of putting 
forth his acts of legislation, to burst suddenly upon 
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projects of law known for publie discussion pre- 
vious to enactment; then he would have learned 
their defects, and heard from his Residents how 
far such laws were applicable to their different 
islands. From such information, and discussion, 
he might have matured a few useful bills. But, 
no; public discussion exhibited his ignorance, 
and mortified his self-love, and vanity, yet with- 
out correcting his folly. All criticism, how- 
ever sound, appeared to him to be an affront 
offered to his wisdom: discussion was, therefore, 
painful, and was avoided by his cogitations taking 
the oracular form, and appearing at once as Jaw / 
His vanity was unconquerable ; failure after failure 
seemed only to stimulate this modem Lycurgus 
(see Swift’s derivation of the name!) to fresh acts 
of legislation. Momentary mortification passed 
away as a summer cloud, and up jumped indomi- 
table vanity! Thus the reader may have seen 
little figures of pith with leaden bottoms ; knock 
them down, and the moment your finger is off, up 
they start as erect as ever. Reasoning by analogy, 
one is led to believe that his excellency’s vanity 
is a bit of pith on the top of his head. This 
dread of discussion is a prominent feature in 
feeble, and conceited men: whén there is leisure for 
discussion, they avoid it as a pest, and are active to 
a miracle; but if events press, and action is ne- 
cessary, then they are all doubt, and discussion, to 
which nothing, but the impropriety of time, and sea- 
son, can possibly reduce them ! 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the injustice which prevailed during the ad- 
ministration of Sir Frederick Adam. 


In the foregoing chapters some of Sir Frederick's 
own immediate actions have been described ; let us 
now have a few samples of the way in which others 
acted during his administration. The mere ex- 
istence of injustice gives him very little concern, 
if he can, by a little dexterity, throw the attending 
responsibility from himself upon the shoulders of 
other men; “ what will be the consequence to me?” 
seems to be his first question. Though a knight, he 
is not one of those upon whose banner is written, 
“ Faire ce quwil faut arrive ce qwil pourra.” 
Therefore he loves to hide himself under the veil of 
mystery ; this 1 have torn away, rudely perhaps, but 
his conduct towards me has left him no claim to, 
and me no dispositich for, the use of gentler lan- 
guage. To proceed. The state of the archives at 
Cefalonia was disgraceful, (see Appendix, Nos. 18 
and 19,) and for years vain were my endeavours to 
get Sir Frederick Adam’s sanction to have them put 
into proper order. In these archives, I found that 
no index, and no register had been kept ; every one 
had access to the masses of documents that were 
heaped up, without arrangement, in this neglected 
Mang 7 fannd sentences changeed. scratched out, 
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interlined, the written process of trials with the 
sentences cut off, and innumerable gross acts of the 
same nature. At last Mr. Tozetti, by some able 
arrangements which he made in the tribunals, 
succeeded in restoring order in the archives; 
but the small help afforded for this purpose by the 
general government was fairly wrung from Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, for whose apathy there was no rea- 
sonable conjecture to be formed, unless it was 
his dread lest the advantages to be derived from 
this important work should gain me credit with 
the public; and there were people about him, who 
thought that well-arranged archives were precisely 
that, which would be least agreeable either to their 
former conduct or their future intentions. Among 
various evils which arose from this confusion was 
the following :— 

A man, named Leufterato, landed in Cefalonia, 
and was arrested by the police as being under a 
sentence of death, which sentence was found regis- 
tered against him in the books of the police. The 
archives were searched in vain ; no accusation, no 
process, no sort of record could be found; nor 
could any authority in the island give information 
why this man was sentenced to die! He denied 
having committed crime, and*loudly demanded to 
be set at liberty, having come to the island without 
concealment; he was, however, kept thirteen months 
in prison with the sentence of death upon him, and 
without any trace being found against him of guilt, 
accusation, or trial. At last, by repeated appeals 
to the Lord High Commissioner, I got him out of 
prison. Whether he was the intended victim of 
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(if such had ever taken place,) was the work of some 
friendly disposition towards him, I know not. There 
were, if my memory is correct, six other men included 
in the register of the police all under sentence of 
death without any ostensible cause, but, happily for 
them, they were absent. Leufterato was imprisoned, 
and his guilt, or innocence, ought to have been at 
once ascertained ; instead of which, he was kept in 
that horrid state of anxiety during thirteen months 
of suffering: fault, therefore, existed somewhere ; why 
was not the guilty person found out and punished? 
Flere we behold Sir Frederick Adam’s character ; 
the fault did not lie at my humble door : had it done 
so his Excellency would have been sufficiently vigor- 
ous, but it rested with some of the public men in 
high office at Corfu, who, finding that I persevered, 
and feeling their own culpability, (perhaps also mixed 
up in some intrigue against the man,) saw their 
danger, and threw dust in his Excellency’s eyes. 
Those to whom his orders were, no doubt, given to 
inquire: into the matter, took especial care that in- 
quiry should not take place, resolving in their own 
minds, that though they let out this poor suffering 
man, they would pay me off, at some future time, 
for my impertinent interference. It was commonly 
said by the familiar$ of the palace at Corfu, that 
the Residents took upon themselves to interfere a 
great deal too much with the general government. 
Yes, | dare swear they did; the object of the 
Residents was to support justice and law, and to 
inform Sir Frederick Adam of what was wrong ; 
this was an interference very inconvenient to many 
who composed the general government, and who 
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no man was punished for this gross infringement 
of personal liberty; even supposing that there was 
no atrocity of intention, still there was a scandalous 
dereliction of duty in this transaction, and an un- 
pardonable indifference to the sufferings of the pri- 
soner, That a Lord High Commissioner might have 
been perfectly ignorant of such a case, and there- 
fore not to blame, I admit; but Sir Frederick Adam 
had no such excuse; he had received the necessary 
information from his Resident, (see Appendix, 20 
and 21,) transmitted to him in hopes of seeing the 
matter investigated : there was no excuse but in the 
feeble character of the Lord High Commissioner, an 
excuse to which he is welcome, and the only one to 
which he can lay claim. 

I will now recount another fact, to serve as a 
“pendant” for the above. A man was, by the 
courts of justice in Cefalonia, sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for eight months, which imprisonment was 
to be accompanied by hard labour in irons. The 
man appealed, in the legal manner, to Corfu, against 
this sentence. His appeal remained unnoticed for 
about @ year, when by my interference (see Appen- 
dix, No. 22 and 23), (according to Sir Frederick 
Adam’s system I ought not to have interfered,) a 
decision on his appeal was procured, by which de- 
cision the original sentence was confirmed. Thus, 
after having suffered a year’s imprisonment, that is 
to say, four months longer than his original sentence 
decreed, he was fettered and put to hard labour for 
eight months, dating from the day of the decision 
on his appeal; so that his punishment was more 
than double what he was sentenced to receive; and 
this merely because his appeal was neglected by 
those who are so highly paid by the public for the 
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especial purpose of deciding upon appeals! This 
injustice arose either from idleness, or from an in- 
trigue against the man, and, possibly, they con- 
tinued their cruelty because they were angry at my 
complaining of their misconduct. To have one’s 
neglect of duty continually pointed out by a subor- 
dinate, (see Correspondence in Appendix,) is not, 
it must be confessed, very agreeable ; and Sir Fre- 
derick, no doubt, felt this; but I could not see such 
injustice exist, and be silent. Sir Frederick could 
not, perhaps, have prevented either the intrigue, 
or the idleness, so injurious to the prisoner, and so 
discreditable to the government ; but he could have 
discovered, and brought forth the criminal, whose 
idleness, or intrigues, had inflicted such cruelty on 
the man; and taking the culprit by the neck, said 
to the people, “ this is the caitiff who has betrayed 
justice, and insulted the public ;” and he could have 
applied to that caitiff the severest punishment that 
the law permitted him to apply; if in the course of 
his investigation it appeared that any thing extra- 
ordinary had occurred, which gave a reasonable ex- 
cuse for this most crying piece of injustice, (a sup- 
position hardly admissible,) then Sir Frederick 
Adam ought to have ordered me, as his representa- 
tive, to have explafned such exculpatory circum- 
_stances to the sufferer, and to the public ; and he 
‘ought to have employed his power, as head of the 
government, to remunerate the man for the penal- 
ties that had been unjustly and unintentionally 
inflicted upon him. But no notice whatever did 
the Lord High Commissioner take of this pretty 
transaction. I will, however, say that Sir Frederick 
would, perhaps, have inquired into the affair, if 
his masters had thought it safe to let him do so: 
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not permit inquiry, owing me a grudge as usual for 
my improper interference. 

I will now proceed to a third specimen of 
this want of vigour, and the evils which it pro- 
duced. Four men were arrested by me, person- 
ally, fora murder committed in Pirghi, the wildest 
district of the Cefalonian mountains. These men 
were brought to trial, and (although I was con- 
vinced of their guilt, and so was every body else) 
their clan outswore the clan of the murdered boy, 
and the judges acquitted the prisoners. The go- 
vernment law-officer (called the advocate fiscal) 
appealed to Corfu against the sentence. What fol- 
lowed? These four men, having been acquitted on 
the 23d of May, 1827, the appeal against the 
acquittal was made the next day, viz. the 24th of 
May, but no notice was taken of this appeal, which 
must have reached Corfu on the 27th of May, 
1827, at the latest; and these four men, innocent 
in the eye of the law, and having been acquitted by 
the law, remained in jail ti// April, 1828, when a 
confirmation of the sentence establishing their inno- 
cence arrived with an order for their liberation ; and 
this, only in consequence of my application. (See 
Appendix, 22, 23, 24.) I yas convinced of the 
guilt of these men: I had taken the greatest pains 
personally to secure their arrest, and was desirous 
of seeing them justly punished by the law. Their 
acquittal vexed me, because I believed that it was 
the result of perjury; but I thought that it was 
more unjust, and more mischievous, that they should 
be thus dlegally harassed. Vf my conviction of their 
guilt inclined me to feel no pity for the men them- 
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matter. By law they were declared innocent ; and 
the law, which acquitted them, had no right to detain 
them in prison after acquittal. How disgraceful to 
detain four men in prison for a year who had been 
acquitted by the laws of their country!’ Why were 
they to be kept in all the misery of suspense, 
doubting between life and death, imprisoned for a 
whole year, without exercise, without comfort, losing 
health, and their families suffering want? Even if 
the men were guilty, their families were innocent ! 
Why, let me ask, did not Sir Frederick Adam bring 
to account those who had been guilty of thus 
trifling with the lives and liberty of these men? 
Because they were poor labouring men—because 
those who committed this outrageous injustice were 
in high office at Corfu, and because Sir Frederick 
Adam was so weak, that he always allowed the 
Jirst to be oppressed by the ast. He professed not 
to do so; and, in charity, I am willing to believe 
he was serious in his professions: but Sir Frederick 
Adam is “ a man of words and not of deeds,” a man 
of intentions, not of performance. That Sir Fre- 
derick Adam, when he got my letter on this subject, 
was in a fuss, I can easily imagine. I have no 
doubt that he sent fog some one of those who were 
to blame ;—I am equally sure that this person 
talked him down, and left him satisfied that all was 
right, and as it should be, except that the Resident 
had acted very improperly: that all this took place 
[have not the least doubt, and just as I have de- 
scribed in chapter VIII. 

Such are the things that make the people abhor 
their courts of law, where a system of intrigue and 
of devilry is carried on, that would take volumes to 
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President Tozetti checked, in Cefalonia, as far as he 
could. But Mr. Tozetti could not give talents and 
decision of character to a Lord High Commissioner, 
upon whom Providence has not been pleased to be- 
stow those qualities; neither could Mr. Tozetti control 
the senate and the supreme council of justice; nor 
could he, or the judges, prevent or punish perjury 
among witnesses, nor treachery among lawyers; nor 
alter bad laws. The whole concern was one foul mass, 
which a Lord High Commissioner alone has power 
sufficient to purify. That the chief law-officer at 
Corfu (Mr. Kirkpatrick) is doing all in his power to 
correct the evil, I am well assured ; but before Mr. 
Kirkpatrick can act with full effect, he must have 
English judges in all the islands, and he must not 
have Greek colleagues in the supreme council, a 
body whose existence is a matter of great misfor- 
tune to the Ionian Islands; its unqualified power 
renders it (under the administration of a weak Lord 
High Commissioner especially) most formidable. 
And here let me remark upon a strange practice 
which prevails, and which a Lord High Commis- 
sioner who sought to do real good, and possessed 
talents, would long since have taken steps to remedy. 
The grievance I complain of i is this: the trials are 
carried on in the Ztalian language, and the unhappy 
peasant who is tried, but speaks only his native 
Greek, stands by, hearing the trial, (on the 
issue of which his life, perhaps, depends,) without 
comprehending the language in which the process is 
conducted! In a foreign tongue he is accused, in 
a foreign tongue he is defended, and he learns the 
result by his lawyer turning round to tell him that 
he is to be hanged! The horror of this can only 
be fully appreciated by those who know the virn- 
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lence of party feeling in these islands; and that if 
a peasant is accused by a feudal chief, it not un- 
frequently happens that the legal adviser of the 
peasant is bribed by the opponent of the latter to 
betray his client; or the advocate is on such terms 
with some friend of the rich man, that (without 
taking a direct bribe) he still finds it convenient to 
sacrifice his client. The peasants are perfectly 
aware of all this danger; they well know how little 
safety there is in the law, and they leave no ex- 
ertion untried which their extreme acuteness of 
intellect can suggest, to defend themselves. Per- 
jury is their best and safest course; and I have 
heard that at Zante, there are regular shops for 
furnishing false witnesses at so much per head. 
Among other straights to which the peasants are 
put to obtain justice, is that of keeping a lawyer by 
the year. By paying the annual stipend, the client 
places himself under the protection of the advocate, 
(which, in feudal society, is far more effectual than 
his law,) and the rustic pays for this with fowls, 
eggs, labour, and various other ways: in short, he 
is the slave of this gentleman; and if the latter 
happens to be a bad man, the consequences are 
lamentable. All these shifts are the preparations 
for the day of trial: but when before the judge, then 
begins the, to him, unknown language, in which, 
however, his fate is to be discussed. This is a hard 
measure, miscalled justice ; and established by the 
Venetians to introduce their language among the peo- 
ple. SirThomas Maitland provided a remedy for this 
in the constitution, which Sir Frederick Adam neg- 
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I have in this chapter shewn, that great delin- 
quency has occurred, and that no punishment 
followed ; nor has the wrong been redressed, when 
poor men have been the sufferers ; yet this is what 
Sir Frederick Adam imagines to have been justice 
and activity ; and he thinks that he is “a very smart 
man,”—lack-a-day! He has, as many a man has 
done before, mistaken riding about for activity ; the 
activity of the horse is assumed by the rider; but 
(if I may be permitted to use the expression,) Sir 
Frederick’s physical fuss is not governing. His 
operations in that way are very inconsequential. 
It is quite true that activity of body (of which, by 
the way, Sir Frederick Adam possesses a very small 
portion, though he affects much,) enables a man to 
execute his plans ; but if he has no plan, it may be 
humbly presumed that, by riding so bitterly, he 
only wears out his horse and his breeches! Had 
Sir Frederick given up an occasional drive with 
four-in-hand, and devoted the time, so agreeably oc- 
cupied, in tracing to its source any one of the deeds 
that I have recounted, he would have established 
some claim to being active; and had he punished 
the guilty in an exemplary manner, or had he re- 
moved the accidental cause of, such foul injustice, 
if accidental cause existed, then he might have 
gained some credit for firmness : but he did neither ; 
and my endeavours to urge him to such exertion, 
and to remedy the mischief which his apathy or 
inability produced, caused such feelings towards 
me in his heart, that when my back was turned, they 
burst forth in the manner explained in the latter 
part of this work ; and which the reader will, I 
think, admit to be a strong sample of Sir Frederick 
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CHAP. XIil. 


How feudal influence paralyzed Sir Frederick Adam's 
good intentions to purify the channels of justice. 


Tus [had nearly forgotten to record, and so it 
must come now. 

“ In the year 1826 I detected a conspiracy, en- 
tered into by two judges, men of the highest rank 
and greatest power in Cefalonia. A poor man, 
with a very large family, was thrown into jail by 
one of these judges. To imprison this man required 
the signatures of two judges. The creditor judge 
laid the question before a second judge, a friend 
of his; but as the creditor judge could not, legally, 
be judge in his own cause, a third judge was called 
upon. The third judge being an honest man, thought 
the creditor wrong, and would not consent to order 
the unhappy debtor into prison. The discussion of 
the question was dgferred; and the third judge 
retired to his own court, expressing his readiness 
to attend when the question should be again dis- 
cussed. He was not again called. The creditor 
judge and his friend the second judge (the one 
intent on vengeance, the other out of complaisance,) 
took upon them, with premeditated illegality, to make 
an order for throwing the victim into prison, against 
the pronéunced opinion of the third judge, and 
without his consent or knowledge. The unfortunate 
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spiring functionaries. This nefarious transaction 
was discovered by accident. The man having been 
long in prison, and unable to work, his family began 
to starve, and his wife entreated the creditor judge 
to feed her husband in jail, or let him out to work, 
that he might support his family, and gradually pay 
off the debt. This was refused ; the unrelenting cre- 
ditor had his victim in his power, and it was ven- 
geance, not money, that he wanted. In despair, the 
woman came to me, (quite ignorant of the dark 
transaction which had taken place against her hus- 
band,) to beg that I would intercede for her with 
the judge, which I got a friend to do, but in vain. 
Luckily, however, for this poor man, some Greek 
gentlemen, who were present in my office when the 
woman came to me, afterwards told me that they 
had inquired, and doubted the legality of the arrest. 
Knowing what nefarious transactions were some- 
times practised, I took measures that brought the 
whole affair to light. This happened on a Satur- 
day, and on the Tuesday following the holidays 
began. If nothing were done to prevent it, these 
two judges would, on the Monday, sit in judgement 
upon that bench which they had so disgraced; and 
the public was now aware of their bad conduct. 
I thought this would be quite horrible, and that a 
decided step should be taken, to shew the people 
that justice, and not rank, was the rule by which the 
government was guided. The high rank of the 
culprits, and their influence in the island, alarmed 
my coadjutor, the Regent. With them his life had 
been passed, and with them the remainder of his 
days were to be spent. His nerves failed, and he 
may be pardoned. He entreated me not to do any 
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might be cast upon the two judges.” To those who 
think that authority can be supported by injustice, 
and that the dignity of an office is preserved by 
allowing the misconduct of him who holds it to 
escape with impunity, the opinion of the Regent 
will appear to be right. I thought differently ; and 
on the Saturday I suspended the two judges from the 
exercise of their judicial functions; to the astonish- 
ment of the public, that two such great chiefs 
should be arrested for any thing done to a peasant, 
or, indeed, for doing any thing to any body, short 
of treason against the state. 

A Greek gentleman, of high character, and who 
well knew the intrigues of Corfu, said to me at the 
time, that although my proceedings were legal and 
my object right, he would entreat of me not to take 
such decided steps ; for that the powerful interest 
of these two men would so work at Corfu, upon Sir 
Frederick Adam, that, though at first what I did 
would be approved of by him, finally nothing would 
result. Just so it happened. The lord high com- 
missioner “ highly approved” of all that I had done; 
a vote of the senate expressed the same approbation, 
and confirmed the suspension of the judges. So 
far I carried all by assault, and had thrown into 
Sir'F. Adam’s hands what, I then believed, he wished 
for, and what I hoped he was sufficiently firm-minded 
to use, namely, the means of making a severe example 
of two judges who had violated the law for the pur- 
pose of private vengeance, a crime so common that 
such an example was loudly demanded by the pub- 
lic at his hands. I vainly imagined that he would 
have followed up the blow which I had struck ; 
that he would have brought these judges to a pub- 
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these great culprits; and I saw the necessity of this 
the more, because these two men, after awhile, began 
to ‘talk big,” and defy the government. My as- 
tonishment and regret was, I own, very great, when 
I found that the whole affair dropped, and these two 
men heard no more of their great offence: two 
other judges were put in their place, and that was 
all; and be it not forgotten, that the mere removal 
from office was no punishment, and is distinctly 
said to be none by the constitution; besides 
they held their office only for five years, of 
which, I think, four had elapsed. Their guilt, and 
the proofs of it which were in my hands, pre- 
vented their demanding legal investigation ; but in 
strict justice, Sir F. Adam ought to have given them 
the advantage of a public trial before they were 
dismissed. In all he does, he evinces a dread of 
discussion that is absolutely pitiable. 

That Sir F. Adam was exceedingly augry at these 
two criminals, I believe, (if so I may term men 
who were never legally condemned ;) and that, had 
he been allowed to follow his own opinion, he would ° 
have punished them as severely as he had the 
power to do; but—see chapter the eighth !—Was 
this governing? Were two judges to act as I have 
described, and no trial, no penishment to foliow ? 
Again, I ask, was this governing? 

Against small culprits, or political adversaries, 
Sir F. Adam was vigorous enough; he was 
rigorous; but here, two men, in the high office 
of judges, whose purity of conduct was of such 
vast importance, were delivered to him bound, 
as it were, hand and foot, with proofs of their 
enormous guilt; and yet, after a flourish, he lets 


them escape unchastised! Was this vigour, or 
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ability (never at a “ premium” in public estimation) 
fell far below “ par” after this transaction. The 
confidence which the arrest of these men had given 
to the public, the hopes with which it had inspired 
men, that their chains were broken, and that feudal 
influence would no longer rule the courts of justice, 
and that all men would be equal in the eye of the 
law, died away. It was too evident that the in- 
trigues at the seat of the general government had 
baffled my efforts. A very few days after these 
judges had been suspended, and when people ex- 
pected to see them brought to trial, a peasant 
boughta fish in the market ; at the moment he made 
the purchase, a gentleman's servant also came up, 
and seeing that it was the finest fish, insisted on 
the fishmonger taking it from the peasant, and 
giving it to him, threatening the vengeance of his 
master if he was refused. Alarmed by the threats 
of this servant, the poor countryman was going to 
give back the fish, when another and a bolder 
countryman arrested his arm, saying, “ Do not give 
it; it 1s yours ; the law, and not the Signori rule us 
now ; and we have a government that will enforce the 
law without respect to persons.” This was the feel- 
ing to be desired; the feeling which I well knew 
would be produced ; tke principle which Sir F. Adam 
preached, but never practised, and which he might 
have then established, had he carried the affair of 
the judges through with a strong hand. A thou- 
sand sturdy spirits would have stood firm by their 
legal rights, confident that a resolute and just go- 
vernment would support them,without regard to rank, 
to which justice would, also, have given its due; for 
surely nothing can protect rank, and render it it really 
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such by law: law is his strong hold, and who, but 
a madman, would undermine his own castle? Yet 
injustice undermines law. One of these very judges 
that I have been speaking of, is a man of great 
powers of mind, and well informed, yet so blind to 
this great principle has he been, that some years 
before the transaction in question took place, his 
tenantry burned his house, and I was told, would 
have slain himself had they laid hold of him.* In 
all these islands the rich, and the poor, are in a state 
of hostility to each other that is lamentable, and 
which ought not to exist. 

Had these judges been punished, a great blow 
would have been given to this state of hostility, 
and been most instrumental in purifying the chan- 
nels of justice. As it turned out, the only effect 
was to make me looked upon by the public as the 
defender of justice, and render me an object of fear, 
and hatred to all the friends of these two judges, 
and of all those at Corfu, who lived by the feudal 
system, and duped the Lord High Commissioner. 

Such, then, were the evils which resulted from a 
government so weak and frivolous ; but | am by no 
means prepared to assert, that the form of govern- 
ment, established by Sir Thomas Maitland, is defec- 
tive in its principles. I think that the islands may 
be well governed either by a general government, 
or by each island having a distinct independent 
government; but I do assert, that in the former 
case, unless the Lord High Commissioner is a man of 
talent, the great power with which he is vested is 


* These two noblemen, whose conduct as judges I have here 
stated, were, as I am informed, the chief instigators of the insur- 
rection which took place in Cefalonia last February. They are 
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most. dangerous. In the hands of Sir Frederick 
Adam it produced confusion; it was beyond his 
strength. The treasury was wasted in frivolities ; 
and the few useful things which were done, were 
accomplished at such an exorbitant price as to _ 
render their advantage doubtful. Sir Frederick, in 
his exertions to do his “ itéle possible” to embellish 
Corfu, forgot the other islands. Instead of a gene- 
ral plan of government for all the islands, which he 
should have made his followers execute the details 
of in their respective departments, his followers had 
each his own little plan, of which Sir Frederick 
executed the details,—the drudge of his advisers, 
and not their master! 

I began by saying that Sir Fredcrick Adam was 
a weak-minded man, of slender capacity ; I think 
the foregoing chapters have proved my assertion. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Digressions. 


Havine given a sketch of « King Tom” and “ The 
Resident of Corfu,” 1 ought to proceed with my re- 
marks on the various operations of the latter; but 
it is dull work. Let us then rest a moment, leave 
Sir Frederick Adam for a while, and again talk of 
Maitland, which, like the “ stirrup cup,” will give 
us heart to pursue our dull journey. 

T have said that Maitland had not only to govern 
the islands, but to govern them in conformity to the 
views of others, and to make his system accord with 
the politics of the day. Among the instances of 
his being obliged to act under difficult cireum- 
stances, the evacuation of Parga, and the surrender 
of that town to the celebrated Ali, Pascha of 
Joannina, may be cited. 

Sir Thomas was much, and I think unjustly, 
blamed for his conduct to that unhappy people. 
He was ordered to execute a painful measure, and 
he did so with all the regard to justice and to 
humanity that was in his power. The expatriation 
of the inhabitants of a town, and sending them 
to wander without a home, that a sanguinary 
tyrant might occupy their territory, was a mea- 
sure in which no man could be concerned, and 
escape unscathed by censure. Seeing that these 
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betrayed, the public was guided in its judgement 
more by pity, than by impartial investigation ; ‘and 
Sir Thomas, having been the person who directed 
the operation, was blamed as the author of a mea- 
sure that was not his own. To enter into the lists 
as his defender is not my business, nor have I suffi- 
cient materials ; but I believe that he did his utmost 
to secure for the Parguinotes payment for the pro- 
perty which they had abandoned. The simple state 
of the case (as nearly as my memory serves me) was 
as follows : 

The Parguinotes, during the war between France 
and England, surprised the French garrison, and 
hoisted the British standard in their town. Our 
ships landed men, and received the French prisoners. 
By this action the Parguinotes considered that they 
had placed themselves, and had been received 
under the protection, and sovereignty of the king of 
England ; and they assert that a promise of such 
protection was made to them, which assertion the 
English government denied. However the Pargui- 
notes so understood their situation.* 

By the treaty of Paris we got possession of the 
Tonian Islands, but Ali Pascha claimed Parga as 
belonging to the Sultan, and we agreed to withdraw 
our troops. When the Parguinotes, who were the 
mortal foes of Ali, heard this, they were in despair. 
They knew that he would destroy them with fire 
and sword; they said, “ We should have kept the 
French if we had known that England would have 


* T confess, as far as my recollection serves me, I thought so 
too; I believe they were extremely ill-used by the British govern- 
ment. Those who wish to be informed should consult Col. de 
Bosset’s “‘ Parga.” I have not the book by me, or the leisure 
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thus betrayed us.” In short, a complete misunder- 
standing had taken place in this melancholy affair, 
and Sir Thomas Maitland was ordered to withdraw 
the British troops from Parga; while Ali, with his 
army, was at hand, demanding his “ pound of flesh.” 
No time was to be lost, and the Parguinotes, to 
save their lives, abandoned their homes for ever. 
In frantic despair they destroyed the tombs of their 
fathers, the exhumation of whose bones was accom- 
panied by lamentations, and by curses. The power 
of bearing away the venerated relics of those long 
since departed, gave deeper bitterness to the sepa- 
ration from what was left of those more freshly lost. 
Wounds, into which time had scarcely infused its 
alleviating influence, were again rudely rent open; 
and to abandon such beloved remains, to the appre- 
hended insults of the ferocious Satrap, was intolera- 
ble. The afflictions dealt by that Being who 
“ tempers the wind to the shorn amb,” are, generally, 
attended by the inspiration of a supernatural fortitude, 
which seems, mercifully, to fall upon us in these 
hours of awful admonition; but to be torn from 
what we love by the ruthless hand of man; to aban- 
don what in life we cherished, to the insults of a 
cruel enemy, is revolting to human nature; it 
outrages those feelings which make life supportable, 
and almost surpasses the powers of resignation. In 
this state of exacerbated feelings, the Parguinotes 
arrived at Corfu. The women landed in tears and 
in sadness; the men, as injured men should be, 
stern, and full of wrath. 

All that remained to be done was to make the 
Pascha pay for the property which he had thus 
acquired. This Sir Thomas effected ; and I believe 
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cute the stipulations of a treaty. To keep faith 
with a fallen foe, or a feeble friend, would have 
been a “reform bill” in the house of Paschas, 
unheard of, revolutionary, and totally destructive 
of the essence of their constitution: therefore was 
the merit of Maitland great, in making the most 
perfidious, and the most avaricious, of all Paschas, 
pay the stipulated sum to the Parguinotes. 

Sir Thomas, also, gave these unhappy people 
land at Corfu, and did much to ameliorate their 
fate; but uncivilized people, suffering under injus- 
tice, very naturally confound those who execute, 
with those who originate, the measure that causes 
their misfortunes. This was particularly the case 
among the continental Greeks ; they could conceive 
no higher rank, or power, than that of a General, 
except that of a King; and, at a distance from 
the Sovereign, the General who executes, is supposed 
to be, also, the author of every measure. In the trans- 
action just referred to, the Parguinotes saw only 
Ali Pascha, and Sir Thomas Maitland ; they knew 
that there was a King of England, and a Sultan ; 
and, reasoning by analogy, they concluded that the 
former would no more interfere with his General, 
than the latter would obstruct the proceedings of 
his Pascha; that ®& to say, not at all while the 
“proper tribute was paid, and a rational number of 
messengers’ throats cut, (the latter being a frequent 
operation in Turkish diplomacy.) The Parguinotes, 
therefore, imagined Sir Thomas Maitland to be the 
author of their afflictions. The English garrison 
at Corfu, also, found much fault: the officers na- 
turally felt great pity for the sufferers; and, if they 
were aware that Sir Thomas was not the author of 
the measure, many certainly thought that he was 
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not free from blame in the execution of it. The 
Parguinotes received, in ready money, only three- 
fourths of the value of their property, as estimated 
by a commission. To the English this appeared a 
hard measure ; perhaps it was so: we think a man’s 
property is his own, and that this pretending to 
pay him the value of his property, and deducting a 
fourth, is something very like cheating him. But 
Sir Thomas argued thus:—“It is the custom in 
‘* these countries to deduct one-fourth in all ready- 
money payments; in the next place, England 
‘ was not bound to protect the Parguinotes; she 
had a right to withdraw her troops. If fear of 
the Pascha’s bloody disposition led the Pargui- 
notes to quit their homes, I am not bound to 
interfere ; they are at liberty to reject the pay- 
ment offered, and to defend their town. I have 
“ done my best to make terms for them; if they 
“ are dissatisfied, I cannot help it.” So much in 
favour of Maitland. But what I have said is 
merely from recollection, and I have only alluded 
to the subject as a proof how much Sir Thomas 
was embarrassed by measures wholly independent 
of him, in the first instance, and, indeed, quite 
unconnected with his government, in themselves, 
but having a strong influence dh the feelings of the 
Islanders. The Parguinotes, for example, were a 
people quite distinct, politically speaking, from the 
Ionians, and belonging to another country, and 
sovereign ; but so close to, so connected with, the 
Ionian islands, in all the relations of private life, 
that the latter people identified themselves with the 
former. 


Those who think that it was > hard to have paid 
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their property, will be surprised to hear that a law 
was passed by Sir Frederick Adam, which enabled 
the Ionian government to seize what houses and 
land it chose, for the purpose of opening streets 
and roads, and by which law the proprietors were 
paid only three-fourths of the value of such pro- 
perty. If this proceeding be objected to, he will 
answer, “it was the custom!” Yes, it was the custom, 
perhaps, but only when both parties agreed to the 
bargain; a small circumstance which this honest 
law put out of sight. 

Having spoken of a Turkish Pascha, it may, per- 
haps, interest a reader, ignorant of eastern customs, 
to give a short outline of the principles of the 
Turkish government. All men know that this 
government is despotic, and despotism affords a 
few checks upon itself, when pushed to extremes. 
Human nature will endure misery up to a certain 
point; then a re-action takes place, and the 
great art of Turkish tyranny, is to inflict as much 
injustice as it is possible, without producing this 
fearful re-action; in short, to rob men as much as 
it is practicable to do, without obliging them to 
destroy the robber in self-defence. The Sultan, 
living at Constantinople, governs his Empire by a 
“ Divan,” or cabinet’ council; his Empire is divided 
into districts, called ‘‘ Paschalics,” each ruled by a 
Pascha. The Pascha gets his place by bribes; 
and, when installed in the government of his 
Paschalic, he pays tribute to the Sultan, and bribes 
to the Divan. This money is raised upon the peo- 
ple of the Paschalic under his government. But 
let us here trace the career of a Pascha from his 
childhood to the close of his uncertain life. The 
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of having a number of Pages, selected for their 
personal beauty; these young gentlemen become 
courtiers from the beginning; and, though no great 
pains be taken with their morals, they quickly 
acquire a thorough knowledge of mankind, and of 
court intrigue. This soon gets them employed, 
and, by dint of talents and of money, which they 
have various ways of acquiring, some of them, at 
last, get Paschalics, the great object of turkish 
ambition; a Pascha is the Sultan of his Paschalic: 
life and property are in his hands. Here, then, is 
our handsome Page in full possession of his wishes; 
but here, too, begins his danger. He has, in fact, 
bought his Paschalic ; and whenever the Sultan can 
find an excuse to cut off his head, he does so, because 
the Grand Signor and the Divan have the Paschalic 
again for sale; and, morcover, the Sultan inherits all 
the property of a Pascha whose head is cut off. This 
saves much litigation as to inheritance, but, at the 
same time, the Paschas find, that having a Sultan 
for their “ heir-at-law” is, frequently, attended by 
considerable inconvenience. 

Now, then, we have to see how the Sultan goes 
about to get his Pascha’s head ; and how the Pascha 
tries to save that agreeable ornament. 

The Sultan leaves the Pascha quiet for a certain 
time, after his appointment, in order that he may 
get rich, for till then there is no interest in the 
game. Then he begins his operations; he listens 
to all complaints from the people against the cruelty, 
and extortion, inflicted upon them, and, being the 
“ father of his people,” he resolves to chop off the 
head of the tyrannical Pascha, avenge the sufferings 
of the poor, and pocket the Pascha’s money. The 
Divan, whose members have raised the amount of 
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the bribes demanded from the Pascha, in proportion 
to the rumour of his accumulated treasures, are 
equally eager to get the interesting operation, above 
alluded to,. performed; because though the old 
Pascha pays them well, so will the new Pascha, out 
of the treasures of the old one, (a part of which 
only reaches the lawful and imperial heir,) besides 
what he can afford to disburse in advance for the 
reversion. Now, then, does our Page Pascha dream 
of bowstrings and of scimitars! but it is all in “ the 
way of trade,” all foreseen, and the remedies provi- 
ded. The first object of the old Pascha is so to rob 
his people, that they may not complain ; for, well 
knowing that every new Pascha begins by a sharp 
forced loan, the people are not inclined to complain 
of the old one, as long as they are able to endure 
his oppression, because, in addition to the certain 
and necessary robbery, which the new Pascha must 
commit, to enable him to clear off his promises to 
the Divan, and establish himself with proper dig- 
nity in his office, he may be worse in disposition 
than the man they have. This— 


—_——_—_—_——_ “ Puzzles the will, 
“* And makes them rather bear those ills they have, 
“« Than fly to others that they know not of!” 


However, when the people begin these nice calcu- 

lations as to the prudence of making a change, the 

old Pascha moderates his inflictions; he takes one 

daughter, but leaves the other; takes one dollar 

instead of two; sends a few wives back to 

their husbands, (if he thinks that will be kindly 
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calls the people. But his precautions do not stop 
here; he causes the messengers, sent from Con- 
stantinople, to be slain on their journeys, as if by 
robbers ; reads their despatches, and writes to Con- 
stantinople, complaining that his beloved Sovereign 
never communicates with him; adds a present, and, 
occasionally, sends a trusty man, who removes an 
enemy in the Divan. If this emissary fails, the 
Pascha destroys his wife and family. When I was at 
Joannina, Ali sent a man for this purpose to Con- 
stantinople; he took a flying shot at the enemy of 
Ali, the famed Pascho Bey, missed, was caught, and 
died in exquisite torments. Ali, who had this 
man’s wife and children prisoners, let them out, as 
the man had made so bold an attempt. 

If, finally, the Page-Pascha fails in all these 
efforts, and the minister of death reaches him, 
unfurling the dreaded warrant, he kisses the fiat of 
his Sovereign, and dies. Now and then, however, 
he confides in his talents, and his power, and fights 
his master; as was the case of Ali, pascha of Joan- 
nina, whose head, and the heads of his children, and 
grand-children, now form a serious family party 
over one of the gates of Constantinople. We also see 
that the powerful satrap of Egypt has not only 
braved, but made his Soveréign cower before his 
battalions of well-drilled Arabians ! 

Thus the whole art of government is reduced to a 
game, played between the Sultan and his Paschas, 
for the heads of the latter; and the people are to be 
tormented with such nicety, as to render it hard for 
them to decide whether it be best to bear their pre- 
sent sufferings, or venture on a change. 


Such and so simple is the principle of Turkish 
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Russia and universal empire! Yet, for fear this 
should be too much, we fought the battle of Nava- 
rino, honourable to our sailors, but not so to our 
politicians. The weakness of half measures is uni- 
versally admitted; yet bad politicians still pursue 
them. 

The policy of England, and of Europe, is to check 
Russian power. The greatest increase that power 
can have, is to get possession of Constantinople. 
It is then evident, that, to give the government at 
Constantinople vigour, is the best way to oppose 
Russia. But how was this vigour to be infused 
into the Government at Constantinople? There 
were two ways. 

1°. By driving the Turks out of Europe, and re- 
establishing the Greek empire, an empire of mixed 
nations, built on Turkish ruins: a government 
young, vigorous, and able to assist in resisting 
Russia. Or, 

2°. To assist in regenerating Turkey, and helping 
her to reform her vile system. This would have 
been the worst of the two ways, the slowest, and 
the most difficult. But we did neither! We de- 
stroyed the fleet of Turkey, and assisted her re- 
volted subjects, just enough to do them no good, and 
to paralyse her! The Pitt administration is accu- 
sed by Napoleon (in his account of the war in La 
Vendée) of keeping up the civil war in France, 
without giving efficient assistance to the royalists, 
in order that, by thus balancing an internal strug- 
gle, France might be weakened. This was bad 
policy enough, but this is exactly what has been 
done towards Turkey. The Russians laughed at 
the battle of Navarino, and rejoiced to see England 
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good faith, policy would rather have made our 
fleets join the Turkish, and destroy the Russian 
fleet in Navarino. We had as much right to do 
the one, as the other; and had we sided with the 
Turks, we could have done more good for Greece 
than Navarino produced. The battle of Navarino 
ought not to have been fought.* It was a sacrifice 
of brave men, without a single advantage; it was 
honourable to the flects and the commanders (I 
include the Turkish); but, in point of policy, it 
was absolutely nefarious. It did no good to Greece; 
it did injury to England; it was ruin to Turkey; 
it was all that Russia could wish for; and if 
(which I hope will not be denied) human life is a 
matter of deep importance, here we saw a consump- 
tion of it that was quite horrible. Breach of faith ; 
injury to an ally; stupid policy; expense of trea- 
sure; waste of blood; such ought to be the legend 
inscribed over the picture of Navarino! The ghost 
of Achilles may have smiled at our valour, but the 
spirit of Nestor must have frowned at the folly 
displayed under the walls of his own Pylus. To 
return to Sir Thomas and Ali Pascha. 

Maitland was often called the “ Ali Pascha of 
Corfu,” from his despotic, and arbitrary, cha- 
racter. Despotic! arbitraryd—how these words 
are abused! how hackneyed! Yes, he was de- 
spotic and arbitrary; and what harm is there in 
being so? Religion and law are arbitrary; all 


* No remarks on this battle are directed against the intrepid Sir 
Edward Codrington, who obeyed his orders, and, obeying those 
orders, a battle was inevitable; who, but such politicians as then 
ruled England, could suppose that the fleets of a proud and fierce 
monarch would submit to the insulting dictation of armed and 
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good is arbitrary; the vital air, without which we 
die, is “ despotic and arbitrary :” if there is any 
thing offensive to common sense, it is this deliberate 
use of a word to imply a crime, the meaning of 
which word, when accurately defined, implies no 
crime; but, on the contrary, implies a virtue, 
and one distinguishing all that has appeared of 
good in this world. It is a fine quality, that may 
be ill, or well, applied, and in the application is the 
right, or the wrong. Not to be arbitrary, implies 
indecision, wavering, and all that is weak, and 
foolish. Hearing men called “ arbitrary,” reminds 
me of two female “ waverers” that I, one wet day, 
saw near Hyde-park corner, then a sea of mud. 
These gaunt ladies, with raised petticoats, out- 
stretched necks, and elevated heels, entered the foul 
ocean, which closed over the tips of their bun- 
yaned toes, even as the Red Sea closed upon the 
host of Pharoah; but no sooner had they waded 
half-way, than alarmed by the mighty rush 
of a charging “ omnibus,” they wavered. Their 
feet splashed,—their long thin arms contracted,— 
their sharp elbows protruded behind,—their petti- 
coats arose, twitchingly, before; they ran back— 
ran forward,—ran here—ran there ; till at last, “ le 
diable est au vaches,” snother omnibus turned their 
flank, and there were the ladies splashing be- 
tween, covered with mud, and quite uncon- 
scious of the nervous contraction of their arms, 
which produced an undue exaltation of garments ; 
for my part, when their garters appeared, I modestly 
walked away, moralizing on the “waverers” be- 
tween the Whig and Tory omnibuses! But, to re- 
turn to my subject; Sir Thomas was despotic. He 
was not a ‘* waverer.” (Had I been discussing an- 
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other lord high commissioner, speaking of “ waver- 
ers” and “ old women,” I could hardly be accused 
of quitting my subject!) It is then no reproach to 
Maitland that he was called despotic.” Despotism 
means to carry one’s point; and, therefore, it is not 
the despotism, but the object, and the means 
employed to gain it, that makes a man right, 
or wrong, in being despotic ; and Sir Thomas, like 
most other men, was sometimes right, sometimes 
wrong; but the latter was not often the case in his 
government of the islands; for I beg to be clearly 
understood, that I confine all my observations on 
the conduct of Sir Thomas Maitland to this point. 
As to his treatment of the continental Greeks, I 
leave it to be judged of by those who treat of the 
Greek revolution. 

But he was called the “Ali Pascha of Corfu.” Let 
us take a short view of the characters of these two 
celebrated men ; and so far from the similarity dis- 
covered between them, by “ King Tom's” enemies, 
I must say that, if I am capable of judging, no two 
men could well be more different. I had public 
business to transact with both, (the Lord High Com- 
missioner having twice sent me upon missions to 
the Pascha of Joannina,) and I had many opportu- 
nities of observing, and compdting, their characters. 
Maitland was insufferably rude, and abrupt; Ali 
extremely civil and dignified. Sir Thomas particu- 
larly dirty in his person; Ali extremely clean. 
Maitland, very eccentric, breaking all rules of com- 
mon politeness, and the habits of society, when the 
humour took him; Ali, conforming, scrupulously, 
to the manners of his country, and extremely civil. 
But the latter was a mass of fraud; he would not, 
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willingly, have made an ordinary remark, if it was 
true: to speak truth, even about a trifle, would 
have been considered by him as a degree of care- 
lessness that might have grown into a bad habit, 
and was, therefore, assiduously avoided ; silence, or 
falsehood, was his motto. Maitland, with all his 
roughness, was, in private life, kind-hearted, and 
in his public functions not sanguinary ; Ali slew 
his favourite wife Emmina with his own hand, and 
his tortures rivalled those of Tiberius: he made 
men “ feet that they were dying,” and his diversion 
was to contemplate their agonies. Maitland was a 
man of real talents; Ali only a man of great cun- 
ning, great riches, and great cruelty; qualities 
which serve those who possess power, in ordinary 
circumstances, but which do not support them in 
times of difficulty. By these qualities Ali gained 
the power which he possessed, at the time when he 
rebelled against his Sovereign. Had Maitland been 
in Ali’s place, he would have probably defeated the 
Sultan’s armies, and died King of Greece. Ali was 
repeatedly offered the crown of Greece, if he would 
call the people to arms, and change his religion, at 
least so both he, and his secretary Colovo, told me. 
He did change his religion, but the Tyrant feared to 
call the people to arms. I speak from some know- 
ledge of Ali Pascha’s resources, and of his territory, 
when { say, that never could the Turkish army 
have entered the plain of Joannina, had Ali taken 
the most ordinary precautions of defence; and that, 
having entered, it ought to have perished there. 
Without going far into a military discussion of his 
various errors as a general, when he played his last 
game, a few of these errors will suffice to show 
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the reader how small a portion of military talent 
was possessed by a man who had spent his whole 
life in war. 

The plain of Joannina is surrounded by immense 
mountains, with a very few entrances through 
the most tremendous passes ; and although a Turk- 
ish army could not approach any one of these 
passes, without the advance of such a force being 
known long before, yet no defensive works were 
thrown up, nor any troops prepared to concentrate 
upon that pass through which the invading army 
threatened to force an entrance. These passes 
might have been blocked up with fortifications, that 
would have enabled a small body of men to defend 
them successfully against the attack of the best 
army in Europe. As to the natural strength of the 
ground, that occupied by the celebrated lines round 
Lisbon is not to be compared to the passes over 
Mount Pindus. One hundred soldiers might have 
arrested the mob that was dignified with the appel- 
lation of the “ Turkish Army.” 

It was proposed to Ali to fortify these passes 
(only two were likely to be attempted); to establish 
in each a strong detachment with artillery ; to con- 
struct telegraphs, communicating with Joannina ; 
and to keep his army collected‘in a central position, 
so as to march upon the first alarm to the pass 
attacked. The accurate information given by the 
peasants, prevented the slightest move of the Turk- 
ish force being made without Ali’s knowledge. He 
was sure of being able to occupy any pass, with his 
whole force, full a week before it could be attacked. 
As he told me himself that he could do this, and as 
every one knows the slow way in which Turkish 
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that he would have had much more time; yet Ali 
did not occupy the passes, except with scouts, and 
did not fortify them; and the Turkish army not 
only passed the mountains unmolested, and at 
leisure, but brought with it a battery and a field- 
train; if such artillery deserves the name. The 
Turkish heavy cannon used against Ali, as I was 
told, fired from a great distance, and made about 
three discharges in a day, one of which sometimes 
took effect upon the enemy, and the other two, 
generally, upon some of the gunners ; like a capri- 
cious fine lady, a Turkish gun is full of fancies ; 
sometimes it goes off too quick ; then it will not go 
off at all; then again it jumps heels over head (not 
meaning to imply that fine ladies do this); and in 
most of its antics kills a gunner or two; or, at 
least, gives a Turkish surgeon the opportunity 
(rarely lost) of doing so. To fire it off requires that 
the gunner should screw his courage up to the 
most perfect confidence in fatality. The lessons of 
Baron de Tott seem to have been forgotten. How- 
ever the weight of metal was the same, and 
the difficulty of moving it was rendered one 
hundred fold by the ignorance of the Turkish artil- 
lery-men ; therefore this clumsy military apparatus 
would never have get over the mountains had the 
Vizier Ali tried to impede its progress. Another 
proof of his ignorance is, that having thus aban- 
doned his native ramparts, the vast mountains 
around him, he attempted to fortify Joannina with 
lines so extensive, and so tardily begun, that he had 
not time to complete them; nor did he make any 
effort to provide the means of feeding men suflicient 
to defend them, if completed. These lines were 
traced contrary to all the rules of fortification, and 
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in the details of construction, the total ignorance of 
the engineers, was equally censpicuous. One of 
Ali’s. engineers, a Mr. Caretto, was a clever man, 
who possessed a sufficient knowledge of his art: but 
Ali would not listen to him, and thwarted him in 
all things: a strange conduct, for which I could 
not account; but so it was. Ali’s “ dines,” were 
walls of small loose stones, not larger than a man’s 
head; they were seven feet high, three feet thick 
‘below, and two fect thick at top; at every two feet 
there was a loop-hole. His bastions did not con- 
tain a space sufficient to work the smallest cannon 
in, they were something like pigstyes, but less 
roomy ; a twenty-four pounder could not have been 
got into them. There was:no ditch (except in one 
place where Caretto tried to make some good work); 
the flanks of one bastion (if the name may be 
applied to the childish things they called “ tabia”) 
had no relation to the face of any other bastion. 
These tabia were, for the most part, placed much 
too close together, or too far apart; and when, by 
accident, any two of them did happen to be at proper 
relative distances, their flanks generally fired di- 
rectly into each other. Mr. Caretto endeavoured to 
construct a portion of these lines with earth, and 
according to the rules of foftification; but all his 
attempts were bafiled by Anastasio Vaja,* and other 
such barbarians. His measuring lines, and picquets, 
were changed before his face (as if to insult him) at 


* A favourite of Ali’s, and a horrible tuffan; to show me how 
well his artillery-men could fire, he threw a large shell into the 
midst of a party of labourers working at the fortifications ; on my 
remonstrating against this, his answer was, ‘* Pooh! nonsense, 
if Ido kill some of them, there are plenty of men and women in 
Joannina to make more.” 
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the pleasure of Ali's ignorant self, and assistants. 
They all derided Caretto, who, alone, possessed 
knowledge among them. 

Ali’s first line of defence having been wholly 
abandoned ; his second, vile, and useless; he had 
still a third, and, considering the ignorance of his 
enemy, a strong position in the town itself; but this 
was not better prepared than the other two. He 
might have loop-holed the houses of the town, which 
are built of thick mud walls, well suited to make 
a desperate defence; he might have prepared barri- 
cades in the streets, and so forth; but nothing was 
done; his seraglio was strong; and to that he trusted ; 
indeed even that would, perhaps, have been suffi- 
cient, had he prepared proper means of resistance ; 
and Caretto, eventually, there made a defence for a 
long time, till wearied with Ali’s ill treatment, and 
folly, he escaped over the walls, losing an eye in the 
enterprize. I saw Ali’s arsenal; he had ammuni- 
tion, and guns, in abundance; he had the materials 
to form a good train of fifty field-pieces, several 
mortars, and an abundance of heavy cannon. With 
all this artillery he might have sent the Turkish 
army off much faster than it came on; for he had 
plenty of good artillerymen, who made excellent 
.practice. But Ali sowed no military talent. His 
forces were dispersed in small parties, each under 
its own chief, and independent. One of the steps 
that he took for defence, was to seize the wives, and 
children of the leaders of his troops; the proud 
Albanian chiefs! these hostages he threatened to 
put to death, if those chiefs did not defeat the 
enemy ; but he forgot that such a massacre of inno- 
cents could not be so easily executed ; and that the 
defeat, which would provoke him to such a horrid 
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slaughter, would, also, disarm him of the power 
to put it into execution. His boldest satellites 
dared not have destroyed the families of the Alba- 
nians. Besides, most of those about his person, 
were related to these very families; would they 
have destroyed their friends, and abided the ven- 
geance of the Albanian chiefs? would they have 
perpetrated this bloody deed, for a defeated, and 
falling tyrant? assuredly not; and this was proved by 
the result: for one of his favourite leaders deserted, 
under the very walls of Joannina, with his whole 
force, and Ali dared not harm the deserter’s family. 

Here I will give a farther instance of Ali’s folly. 
Just before he was shut up in Joannina, two 
regiments of Albanian infantry, and a regiment 
of cavalry, chiefly Germans, were about to be 
dismissed from the Neapolitan service. An officer, 
then at Joannina, had seen some of these troops ; 
they were in an admirable state, equal to any 
English regiment in appearance, and Ali could 
have had them, with their arms, and appoint- 
ments, (completely ready for active service,) fora 
very small sum, because the revolutionary Neapo- 
litan government wanted money. The English 
officer proposed to take Ali’s flotilla to Brindisi, 
where these troops were asstmbled, embark, and 
transport them to Avlona; march to the relief of 
Ali’s son Mouktar Pascha, who was pressed at 
Berat, and then, either join Ali at Joannina, or, if 
by that time he was beleaguered, act upon the 
Turkish communications. This offer was strongly 
seconded by Ali’s two secretaries, named Manthd 
and Colové; he made this Englishman give him a 
calculation of the probable. expense. of the whole 
transaction. He then said he would execute this 
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project; but he did nothing, and the Englishman, 
tired of the Vizier’s intrigues, hesitations, and delays, 
left Joannina. Finally, Ali sent proposals after him 
to Corfu, by Colovd, but the time was past; the 
Turkish fleet had arrived, the transition of the 
forces at Brindisi was no longer practicable, and 
Colovd was himself captured, in trying to return 
from Corfu to his master. This Englishman, also, 
offered to render Joannina so strong that it might 
defy any Turkish army ; and, asl was present at this 
officer's consultation with Mr. Caretto, Iam well 
assured that these gentlemen did not promise 
more than they could have performed. But 
Ali trusted to intrigue, and nothing could stimulate 
him to active measures of defence. The English- 
man, also, asked Ali to let him have five hundred 
of the workmen employed on the lines round Joan- 
nina, and permit him to fortify a piece of ground, 
between the heights, and the lake, through which 
piece of ground the roads from the north, and west, 
entered Joannina. To this Ali consented, and the 
Englishman having made his preparations, ex- 
plained his plan to the Vizier, and in the morning 
after, five hundred men were to be placed at 
the disposal of the officer. At day-break, how- 
ever, the Vizier sentto say, he would go himself; 
but moved not, and all that day the Englishman 
was kept waiting, not being allowed to go to 
the ground; but, the day following, the Vizier 
sent for him, and when they arrived on the ground, 
lo! the Turkish engineers had begun the work, by 
Ali's directions, who had, previously, made the 
Englishman explain his plan, and, upon that expla- 
nation, directed the work. Our countryman had been 
kept in the town all the previous day, on purpose 
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to prevent his finding out what was going on, and 
the Pascha meant to surprise him by showing him 
all his (the Englishman’s) own plan executed as if 
by magic! he certainly did surprise him, when he 
showed him the “ tabia” of loose stones! The 
Vizier asked him triumphantly (with one of his 
deep guttural laughs) if the Turks were not good 
engineers? The English officer answered, that the 
Turks were admirable engineers, and his remaining 
was, therefore, useless. So he left Joannina that 
night, bidding his friends Caretto, and Gubernatis, 
adieu, and regretting that two such good soldiers 
were so lost, for of Ali's defeat there could be no 
doubt. 

In what then did the talents of Ali, so celebrated 
by our travellers, consist? 

He possessed a country of unrivalled strength ; 
he made no attempt to defend it. 

He possessed a large body of troops; he kept 
them dispersed, and fought no battle. 

He possessed all the materials of war in abun- 
dance ; he left them useless in his arsenal. 

He possessed a full treasury; yet he defrauded 
his troops. A contemptible hostile army killed him 
in his capital, not in the fray, as Tippoo fell, but 
on his sofa! O14 

Were these the acts of a great man? No; 
Ali’s character can never stand a comparison with 
that of Maitland. They had nothing in common, 
but their tenacity of character; and even in that, 
Ali was inferior. He was obstinate, not firm ; and 
may be said to have fallen with courage, rather 
than with fame. 

Ihave said that Sir Thomas Maitland was in- 
sufferably rough, and abrupt; to give an idea of his 
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manners to those who knew him not, I will relate 
some anecdotes of mB exemplifying the weds that 
I have used : 

“ Abrupt.” When I a ae the Ionian 
Islands, 1 was ushered into his Excellency’s pre- 
sence. He was alone, walking up and down in his 
drawing-room; I made my bow, and hardly reco- 
vered my perpendicular position, when he stopped 
short, and turning to me, said, “ who the devil are 
you?” * Colonel Napier.” “ Oh! was it you, or 
your brother, that was on my staff, at York?” “ My 
brother, sir.” “ Umph!” then he added jokingly, 
“ I hope you are not such a damned scoundrel as your 
predecessor, Mr. de Bosset?* “ have not as yet 
been discovered, and in the mean time, your excel- 
lency will, I hope, excuse my making any confiden- 
tial communications on that point.” “ You are 
right there. Well, now go away, and if you will dine 
with me, I shall be glad to see you.” 

“ Odd.” When the Ionian parliament was about 
to meet, Sir Thomas had prepared a speech, by 
making various people, at different times, write from 
his dictation, as he walked about his room. When 
this was done, he gave it to Sir Frederick Hankey, 
to have it translated into Italian (the language spoken 
in the legislative assembly at Corfu). The day of 
meeting came, and Hankey, who was to read the 
speech to the parliament, had prepared a printed copy 
to do so correctly, and with more ease. Maitland 
(who had observed his secretary's preparations to read 


* Colonel de Bosset, a Swiss gentleman of high character and 
yank in the British service; he did good service in the Jonian 
Islands, but, having a quarrel with Maitland, left them. Sir 
-Thomas’s epithets, when applied to those he disliked, were not 
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distinctly) just as the moment arrived, and when all 
were on the tip-toe of expectation, said, “‘ Hankey, 
tet me look at the speech.” Sir Frederick Harkey 
gave it to him; upon which Sir Thomas drew from 
his pocket the crumpled, scratched, original version, 
in which the confusion of hands was as bad as that 
of the tongues at the building of Babel, and thrust 
it into Hankey’s hands, saying, “ there, sir, read 
that,” (in his strong voice and Scotch accent.) 
There was no time for, had there been any use in, 
expostulation; and Sir Frederick Hankey was 
obliged to decipher, and translate as he best could, 
this “writing on the wall,” which might have puz- 
zled any man but the Prophet, or Hankey. What 
his humour for playing this trick was, is not eary 
to conjecture. 

“ Rough.” Sir Thomas Maitland’s hours of re- 
pose were not regular; a gentleman arrived from 
England having letters of introduction to the Lord 
High Commissioner. Sir Thomas was in bed when 
this “ Johnny Newcome” arrived, who insisted on 
seeing his Excellency, and delivering his letters in 
person. To letters of introduction, Maitland had 
a very rational aversion, and generally put them in 
the fire unread ; however, the stranger was ushered 
into the chamber of his Ionian Majesty, who had 
his back towards our traveller, and a nameless part 
exposed to view in consequence of an “ avalanche” 
of the bed clothes. The traveller made his obe- 
dience to the only visible portion of his Excellency, 
when a gruff, Scotch voice, from under the clothes, 
asked, “ Wha’s that?’ <‘ Mr. so and so, Sir 
Thomas.” “ Wha the deil do ye want, mun?” «1 
have brought a good many letters of introduction, 
Sir” © Have you, by G—d? then just cover up 
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———-—” The complaisant visitor had scarcely 
pulled the bed-clothes, tenderly, over the exposed 
territory, when he was again bluntly accosted by 
the deep stern voice under the coverlid, with, “have 
you done?” “Yes, Sir Thomas,” “ then you may go 
to hell,” and he again turned to sleep. For this 
story I cannot vouch, but it was the story of the 
day at Corfu, and knowing how Maitland was 
plagued by travelling gentlemen, hot from college, 
with their heads full of Plutarch’s lives, and their 
pockets stuffed with letters of introduction, and, 
also, knowing how he hated them, I can easily 
believe that he would not stop at a trifle in his re- 
ception of those itinerant esquires. 

On another occasion, the senate having been 
assembled in the saloon of the palace, (their usual 
place of meeting,) waiting, in all form, for his Excel- 
lency’s appearance,’ the door slowly opened, and 
Sir Thomas walked in, with the following articles 
of clothing upon him, namely :— 

One shirt, which, like Tam o’Shanter’s friend, the 
“ cutty sark,” 


“ In longitude was sorely scanty.” 


One red night cap. 

One pair of slippets. 

The rest of his Excellency’s person was perfectly 
divested of garments. In this state he walked into 
the middle of the saloon, with his hands behind 
him, looked round at the assembled Senators, and 
then said, addressing the secretary of the senate, 
“D— them, S—y! tell them all to go to h—UI” 
and walked back to his room, with a grunt: I give 
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Another anecdote that I heard, was very charac- 
teristic of Maitland. A young Greek gentleman who 
had received the decoration of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George, was in great pecuniary distress ; in 
a moment of extremity, he pawned his decoration for 
his debt; but under every precaution that he could 
take to prevent discovery. The Lord High Com- 
missioner, however, heard of it, secretly redeemed 
the pledge, sent for the embarrassed chevalier, and, 
returning him his decoration, said, good humouredly, 
to the terrified champion of St. George, (who would 
much rather have encountered the original dragon,) 
“ you ought to have come to me, and not let your cross 
be in other people's hands, take care and do not lose it 
again.” Such was the man, and many other instances 
of his kindness are well known; many more exist 
which are unknown, for he was not ostentatious, but 
rather affected sternness, whenhis feelings, in reality, 
were the reverse. But I am not his biographer, and 
leave his history to others; it would be worth wri- 
ting, for he was engaged in many important trans- 
actions during his life, particularly in our colonies, 
and the details of these, might exhibit scenes of 
colonial government which would afford instruction 
to the public. 

The choice of men to govém colonies is, it must 
be admitted, a matter of very great difficulty ; even 
where such appointments are not made matters of 
patronage. Sir Frederick Adam, for example, 
was chosen by Lord Bathurst, without the slightest 
regard to any interest but that of the public. Sir 
Thomas Maitland’s government was approved of, 
and his lordship, naturally thought, that Adam, 
having been so long with Maitland, would have 
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would have gone on with the system of his pre- 
decessor. I own that I thought so too, “ gui brille 
au second rang s eclipse, au premier,” I was going 
to say, but forgot that no one ever heard of Sir 
Frederick’s shining any where, (except when per- 
spiring under the gold coat in the sun.) However, 
I did think he would have done better. 

Perhaps no better rule could be established for 
appointing governors, than removing all those who 
do not make the colonies they govern, pay, each, 
its own expenses. If a rule of this kind were 
established, we should have very few men in gold 
coats, and our colonies would become sources of 
national power and riches; for it is impossible to 
dispute the fact, that (land and labour being the 
sources of wealth) where men can live, they can 
pay for their own government ; and, consequently, 
need not demand pecuniary assistance from another 
country. Where there is a drain upon the mother 
country, there must be something wrong, except in 
the case-of first settlements ; there, men cannot, for 
some time, draw food from the soil; in such cases 
assistance must be rendered, and the only question 
is, how far these colonies are worth the purchase 
money. But it is time to close this rambling 
chapter. 


PART II. 


CHAP. XV. 


Lwtravagance of the general government of the 
Lonian Islands, exhibited in the details of some 
of its branches at Corfu. 


In the first part of my book, I have given a general 
view of the government. I shall now, in the second 
part, make the reader a little acquainted with some 
details in the various branches. 

n the first place, the inordinate expense of the 
Tonian government has arisen from its being a 
general government ill directed. Had it been well 
directed, it might have been useful, instead of the 
scourge which it has been, of late years, to all the 
islands except Corfu, for Corfu is absolutely plated 
with dollars belonging to Cefalonia and Zante, whose 
revenues have been lavished with a recklessness, 
that has given to Sir Frederick Adam, the diminished 
and humble cognomen of “ Resident of Corfu.” 

I shall begin exposing the above-mentioned ex- 
travagance by stating, that the inordinate salaries 
of the Lord High Commissioner, the President of 
the senate, and other public functionaries, surpass 
the power of so small.a revenue to bear. I cannot 
speak with precision, but believe I do not go too far 
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in saying, that Sir Frederick Adam himself, cost the 
Ionian states seven thousand pounds a-year, however 
I will say six thousand, which is as much as the Pre- 
sident of the United States of America receives ; this 
is a fair comparison, because both nations are repub- 
lics, and in both, the expense of living is moderate. 

When we consider that the American United 
States contain éwelve millions of people; the Jonian 
united states one hundred and ninety thousand ; the 
one a continent, the other (all the islands united) 
about half the size of Yorkshire; the annual re- 
venue of the one about six millions, (I suppose, for 
Ido not know exactly,) the other only one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds, that is to say, inferior 
to the income of some English noblemen; when 
we consider these things, it may be truly said, that 
the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian united 
states can have no claim to a salary equal to that 
given to the President of the United States. of 
America. I say this advisedly, because whatever 
objections may be entertained as to the compa- 
rison made between the salaries of English func- 
tionaries, and the corresponding functionaries in 
America, there can be none to comparing the 
Lord High Commissioner with the President, for 
not a single argument in favour of giving higher 
pay to English functionaries than is received 
by those of America, can be advanced for 
giving such enormous pay to a Lord High Com- 
missioner. The rulers of two republics may fairly 
be compared, though the one is but a miniature of 
the other. It is said that a cheese maggot placed 
in a solar microscope appears like an elephant, and 
about the same proportion exists between the United 
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salaries of their rulers are on a par! as to general 
Jackson, and general Adam, in a comparison of their 
personal qualities, the merit of the last does not 
seem to outweigh that of the first. Both governed 
states. Under the rule of the first, the American 
people flourished, under the rule of the last, the 
fonian states withered. To make any intellectual 
comparison, thereforc, we must again apply to the 
rotten remains of a cheese, and the fossil remains 
at “ Big-bone lick ;’* but leaving maggots and 
mammoths, Sir Frederick Adam and General Jack- 
son, let me ask, is it not monstrous, that these 
miserable little islands should have been made to 
pay a Lord High Commissioner a twenty-third part 
of their whole revenue? If we compare him with 
an English Secretary of State, he appears equally 
overpaid ; the expences of a high public func- 
tionary in London are great, and said to be un- 
aygidable ; those of a Lord High Commissioner are 
by no means so; the latter may create expense: 
a plum-cake may be made to cost a hundred 
pounds, and if a man allows his income to be 
squandered, I admit that siv thousand pounds a-year, 
are wholly inadequate to support his dignity, and 
sugar-plums ; but this does not prove that the Ionian 
people ought to be taxed, in*order to uphold the 
extravagance of a Lord High Commissioner. 

In the larger islands the pay of the Residents was 
seventeen shillings and four-pence per day, in the 
smalter islands thirteen shillings. Be it observed, 
however, that these gentlemen had, also, their 
military pay, this now is altered, and Residents have 


* “ Big-bone lick;” at this place in America are found the bones 
of the mammoth. 
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siv hundred a-year which includes every thing. 
This sum does not appear to me to be too much, 
because, in those countries, there are no inns, and 
the Residents are often obliged to receive more com- 
pany at their houses, than, as private gentlemen, 
they would be able to afford. The traveller has, 
oftentimes, no where else to put up. He brings 
letters of introduction in his hand, and his servant, 
and baggage, come with him. This is the custom 
of the country. Then again, the size of the house, 
obliges the Resident to have more servants. For 
horses he is allowed forage, but they entail other 
expences, such as a groom, sadlery, shoeing, &c. 
all of which, though trifling in themselves, add 
to the expense of his living, and yet he cannot 
do his duty, efficiently, without horses. 

Under the above circumstances it is not to be 
expected that a man will wrestle morning, noon, and 
night, with his hospitable feelings, and deny himgelf 
the pleasure of welcoming to his house, sofar from 
England, those countrymen that come where he re- 
sides, orinviting those few who are stationed with him 
in a distant clime. Besides, he must get acquainted 
with the people he is sent to govern, and conform to 
their rules of society; banishment for years is severe 
enough, without doting further outrage to -one’s 
feelings, In short human nature revolts, and will 
not, under such circumstances, endure’ economy 
beyond a-certain point. A man’s necessities may, 
in private life, make him say to himself, « I will 
not ask people to my house,” his poverty is known, 
his conduct understood and approved of ; but the 
governor of an island is not to be considered in the 
same light, and has no right to be so considered. 
Hewap-vcealon cf bo hao choke te 
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a table; and he may deny himself the indulgence 
of his friend’s society ; he may set sneers at de- 
fiance ; but he cannot turn away people who come 
to his house, and demand hospitality, according to 
the custom of the country, and who, moreover, do so 
from necessity ; he cannot turn such people from his 
house into the street. Therefore, if Residents are 
paid less than £600 a-year, they will give way to 
the temptations held out to them, and adopt that 
disgraceful habit of supplying their tables by pre- 
sents from the inhabitants ; presents, the motives 
of which, are generally too evident, to require 
pointing out. If men are under-paid, they will, 
also, take advantage of the frequent opportunities 
of trading, and trading would be a dangerous prac- 
tice for a governor, with the power possessed by 
such an office. 

For these reasons, it appears to me, that with 
less than £600 a year, a man, of right feelings, will 
suffer such constant chagrin as to make him quickly 
resign; a man, of other feelings, will indulge in 
hospitality, and accumulate money without at- 
tracting either notice, reprobation, or ill will: he 
will have no difficulties, if his feelings, as a gen- 
tleman, are not revolted. There may be no direct 
immorality in a governor's receWing a present, nor 
any thing positively discreditable, in his entering 
upon a mercantile speculation; but I much question 
whether his Majesty’s service would profit by his 
officers being continually exposed to the tempta- 
tions which will assault those, who receive the one, 
or enter into the other. 

Therefore it may be assumed, that siz hundred 
pounds a-year is a fair salary for a Resident to 
receive; upon which, without a private income, 
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he may live creditably to the public, and suitably 
to his situation. 

If, then, a Resident, who has pretty nearly as 
much expense as it is necessary for the Lord Hjgh 
Commissioner to incur, be paid siv hundred pounds a 
year, will any man say that the latter should receive 
siv thousand pounds? The Lord High Commissioner 
is put, undoubtedly, to more expense than the 
Residents are, though not, necessarily, to much 
more; let him, then, receive two thousand pounds 
a year, or one seventieth part of the revenue, and he 
will be handsomely paid, when it is considered that 
he is free from taxes, and is allowed a house, and 
horses; besides rations* and two soldier-servants. 
This would be fully equal to an income of four 
thousand pounds a year in England. To prove this, let 
us calculate the expense of what is termed “ repre- 
sentation.” An evening party can be given to one 
hundred people, in those islands, for £4 ; that is to 
say, without a supper, but including white, and 
red wines, negus, punch, cakes, liqueurs, lemonade, 
tea, coffee, fruit, and ices: then say that a military 
band (to which is generally given a trifling present) 
being added, twelve balls might be given for about 
£50; and, in those small places, one hundred 
people at a party goes pretty deep into the ranks 

‘of society, and is tolerably promiscuous, even for 
a republic. However, say six hundred people, 
which, at Corfu, would include every body, this 
would be only £300 a-year; add to this four great 
dinners, to be given to thirty people each, which 
would cost about fifty pounds more ; allow, also, 


* A ration is 1Ib.of bread, 11b. of meat, and 1 pint of wine, 
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that a Lord High Commissioner has always two visi- 
- tors to dine with him every day in the year, take the 
expense of these at what an officer pays to his mess, 
namely, two shillings a-day each, or say five shillings 
for two, and five more for their wine, we have thus 
one hundred a-year more, making four hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year: to this add one hundred 
and fifty pounds for two, or three, suppers, after 
the balls on particular days; and the sum total 
amounts to six hundred.pounds. Now I appeal to 
any rational person whether this is not sufficient 
for display in a small society like Corfu, not ex- 
ceeding, in extent, that of a country town of the 
third class in England. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Portsmouth has, fully, as much “ representation” 
as the Lord High Commissioner at Corfu; in- 
deed he has more, if the rank of his guests be 
taken into consideration. Yet the first is paid 
about as many hundreds, as the last is thou- 
sands. Can any thing be more preposterous? 
I maintain, therefore, that two thousand pounds 
a-year is an ample salary for a Lord High Com- 
missioner; from which deduct the above-mentioned 
siv hundred pounds, and it leaves him a thousand 
‘to live upon, erclusive of representation, and £400 
to lay by for his family. Iedare say many will 
treat my view of economy, with contempt, and 
ridicule; that, however, will not affect its pro- 
priety, nor help this impoverished little republic 
to pay.an enormous salary to a Lord High Com- 
missioner. 

The details of expense I have gone into with 
minuteness, because, on such points, after all, a 
fair estimate of the amount of salaries should be 
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of English living, English luxuries, English taxés, 
that such salaries are to be based. I could see 
no need of Sir Frederick’s driving out with four 
horses, (attended by lancers, with hussar uniforms,) 
in the narrow roads of Corfu, where the horses are 
obliged to be taken out to turn. All this affectation 
of grandeur excites ridicule, except when accom- 
panied by a large private fortune, out of which 
the owner likes to pay the expense: a “ man” (in 
that case) “ may do what he likes with his own.” 
But men smiled when they saw Sir Frederick Adam, 
who has not a shilling in the world, broiling in his 
fine coat, and driving his fine coach, with his two 
lancers before, two soldier-servants in liveries be- 
hind, and himself, in isolated splendour, like a 
gold fish in a glass globe! When we see this, 
and hear the old beggar-women crying “ Jesu 
Maria!” as they cross themselves, while dogs, and 
boys run barking, and shouting after: really the 
scene excites compassion for such pitiable weakness. 
Sir Frederick forgot that the road over a hill 
mounts for a while, but goes downwards after 
passing a certain point; so does ostentation! But 
this is not all the pageantry inflicted on the Ionians. 
The “ American United States” pay one governor ; 
but the “ Jonian United States” are not so fortunate, 
they are obliged to pay two/ and after “his Ev- 
cellency” comes “his Highness” to pay! His 
Highness is an animal of a very nondescript kind : 
he is a sort of shadow to the Lord High Com- 
missioner ; he eats a good deal (tripe generally), 
drinks a good deal, and sleeps a good deal ; tells 
the Lord High Commissioner that he is an angel, 
signs whatever is placed before him, gives two 
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owly tw) which cost very little. money; sports 
“* Chasse Cousin” at his table (sad beverage in 
times of cholera by the bye), and puts a very large 
salary in his pocket: in short, he is “ brother-in- 
law to a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw.” The 
salary (besides allowances) is about thirteen hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year: £600 more, is surely 
enough for his “ colleague” the Lord High Com- 
missioner. Then come the five Senators at siv 
hundred and seventy-five pounds a-year each; these 
gentlemen are called “ the most illustrious.” But 
let me make a list of a few of these public cha- 
racters, with their titles, by no means the least 
amusing part of the farce. 


Per annum. 

One “ his Excellency” Lord High Com- 
missioner .........00. ereeee .. £6,000 0 
One “ His Highness” ..... side testator 1,350 0 


Five “ illustrious” Senators, at £675 .. 3,375 0 
One little “ illustrious” President of Le- 


gislative Assembly ....... Sie deaoatace 384 0 
Thirty-nine “ most noble” Legislators 

(at £119:3:4).... cee eee ee 4,647 10 
One Seeretary to Senate ............ 700 -0* 





One ditto to Legislative Assembly .... 227 0 
o 


£16,683 10 


Besides this sum, there are allowances for 
lodgings ; for passage-money from their respective 
islands to Corfu; for offices ; for under secretaries ; 


* T believe Sir Frederick Adam increased this to £800; but 
I take these salaries as I find them returned to Parliament in 
1821. 
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all enormous; so that, what with pay and allow- 
ances, the “ collective wisdom” of the Ionians, cost 
the public full eighteen thousand pounds a-year, 
exclusive of their acts of parliament. This is one- 
eighth part of the revenue. 

I will, now, state what might be saved upon 
these gentlemen’s salaries, and thus give the reader 
a view of the style of extravagance, that runs 
through every department. Let me, however, first 
observe, that previous to coming away, Sir Fre- 
derick Adam was forced, by the secretary of state, 
to make reductions, so that something has been 
done, in that way, “one needs must go when the 
devil drives.” Therefore, however weak Sir Fre- 
derick may be, he was obliged to retrench, by 
superior authority; (and, to do him justice, the 
renowned “ Vicar of Bray” had not more respect for 
the “ powers that be” than his Excellency ;) but com- 
mon sense should, eight years ago, have taught him 
to curtail his extravagance, without directions from 
England. As these reductions have taken place 
since my departure, I cannot say what they are; 
if they prevent the islands being any expense to 
England, they are meritorious ; if they do not, they 
are so much “ humbug” (begging pardon for using 
an expressive slangsaterm), and, if I have any 
knowledge of the abilities of Sir Frederick Adam, 
and his Ionian advisers, they were not capable of 
making the necessary reductions, being (in my 
opinion) equally ignorant of the common principles 
of finance, and of the resources of the islands. 
However, this is to be seen; the present English 
parliament will, probably, examine into the ex- 
pense of the colonies; the state of the empire 
renders this a matter that cannot be delayed; and 
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I hope these sheets may assist in exposing the 
extravagance of the Ionian government. If they 
do, I shall be well repaid for my trouble. My 
whole exertions, while Resident of Cefalonia, 
were given to check the extravagance of Sir 
Frederick Adam, which I, then, regretted for his 
sake, as well as for that of the public, and it will 
be gratifying to me, if I, at this vast distance, can 
do that service, which, on the spot, I could not 
effect. To proceed. 


Have at present. Ought to have, 


One Lord High Commissioner£6,000 ....£2000 
One “ his highness”* ...... 1,350 .... 500 
Five “most illustriouses” .... 3,375 .... 1,300 
One little “ illustrious” .... 384 .... 200 
Thirty-nine “ most nobles” (re- 

duced to 12) ............ 4,647 .... 600 
One Secretary to Senatet.... 700 .... 150 
One ditto Legislative Assembly 227 .... 100 








One Assistant ditto ..... «+» 65 .... 000 
Total........ 16,748 4,850 
Deduct ...... 4,850 


Makes a saving of .... £11,898 


eo —___ 


* His “ highness” ought to be rubbed out, being of no use 
whatever; and as he, and his senators, receive a salute from, 
I forget how many pieces of cannon, every time they embark 
and disembark, they expend as much gunpowder as a siege would! 
One of these gentlemen, having reached his island after the sun 
was down, could not, according to military etiquette, receive the 
salute: on being informed of this, his answer was, ‘Oh! it don’t 
signify; it can be fired to-morrow !!!” 

+ A secretary, with a greater salary than the little « illustrious” 
President of the Legislative Assembly!!! 
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Come, here daylight glimmers upon us. I will 
pledge myself for the work being done for jive 
thousand pounds; and, what is more, I pledge 
myself for its being done better: and further still, 
I will pledge myself that the same men will 
do it, and be as eager for the employment, and as 
obedient to the schoolmaster, as they are now ; to 
be more so is impossible. 

Having shown how a saving of eleven thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-cight pounds may be so 
easily made out of £16,748, 1 think I have given 
no small proof of existing extravagance, a saving 
too, of one-tenth of the whole amount of the 
revenue made in ove branch of government!!! 

I have reduced the number of legislators to 
twelve, because 1 think no one will deny that 
number to be sufficient for representing a population 
not greater than a second rate English town, par- 
ticularly when it is known that the electors are not 
the people, but a small body called the Syxciite, 
or nobles; and [ aver, that £50 a-year is sufficient 
to cover their expenses in going to Corfu for two 
months. However, allowing the forty legislators 
to remain as they are, still the saving would be, 
even then, one-half of the present expense; that 
is to say, nine tho&sand pounds out of eighteen 
thousand pounds, which last sum I have shown to 
be, at least, the cost of the Parliament. 

But let us take another example of the extra- 
vagance of this government. Observing first, that 
the Lord High Commissioner’s ofhce-expenses, such 
as stationery, fires, clerks, and so forth, and thoge 
of the Senate-office, have not been taken into caleu- 


lation; and the saving upon these expenses might 
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The Supreme Council of Justice consists of four 
men; two English, and two Greek. The English- 
men receive, the one, one thousand nine hundred 
pounds a-year, the other one thousand pounds ; the 
two Greeks six hundred pounds each;* here we 
have four thousand one hundred pounds, or one 
thirty-fourth part of the whole revenue, paid to 
four persons! I am wholly unacquainted with the 
market-price of lawyers in England; and, there- 
fore, cannot say, whether the two Englishmen are 
dear, or cheap, at the price paid by the Ionian 
Government. Under Sir Thomas Maitland, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick had £1000 a-year: why his salary has 
been increased I cannot say. I have great respect 
for Mr. Kirkpatrick, and have not any hesitation 
in saying, that his services are very valuable; but 
I must, also, say, that if a lawyer of equal up- 
rightness, and talents, can be had for one thousand 
pounds a-year, or for less money, one thousand 
nine hundred pounds a-year cannot be afforded for 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, but more ought to be afforded 
for Mr. Kirkpatrick than for a man ignorant of the 
modern Greek language, though equal in talent, 
and respectability. Mr. Kirkpatrick is supposed 
to have controlled, as far as he could do so, Sir 
Frederick Adam’s legal expleits. He has served 
the islands well, for many years, and, so far as 
he is, personally, concerned, has a claim to this 
high emolument, if any man has; but the small 
revenue of one hundred and forty thousand pounds 
a-year, cannot afford one thousand nine hundred 


‘*’ Again, the secretary of the Senate better paid than a 
member of the Supreme Council of Justice !!!| The necessary 
qualifications required for the first being mere reading and writing, 
those of the last the very highest with which man can be endowed. 
This appears very inconsistent and wreng. 
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pounds a-year to any functionary (but the very 
highest), unless equal service is not to be had for 
a less price. This, as I said before, depends on 
the market, and I am ignorant upon that subject. 
One thing, however, is certain; the Supreme 
Council, without the two Englishmen, would not 
be a whit better than the “ Council of Ten” at Ve- 
nice ; but it should be composed of three English 
lawyers, and one Greek, if it exists at all, which, 
with its present power, it ought not to do. 

This Council was, in the year 1817, established 
as a temporary remedy for existing evils. The 
constitution describes it as a sort of legal dictator- 
ship ; it was established as the least of evils, and 
one, whose extraordinary powers, the legislature 
was to curtail with all possible speed. However, 
while these powers remain, they should be wielded 
entirely by Englishmen. For, with every due re- 
spect to its present Greek members, as men of capa~- 
city, the powers of the Supreme Council are too 
great to be confided to those who are, more or less, 
connected with the parties conccrned in every 
process submitted to their decision; but I am 
quitting my subject, which is expense. 

I would then make the following reductions :— 

® 
Actually, Proposed. 
Two English lawyers, if not 

to be had cheaper........ £2,900 ....£1,000 
A third ditto (now a Greek)... 577 .... 500 
One Greek lawyer ......... 577 2... 300 





Total svaweess 4,054 £1,800 
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Again we see the extravagance of this government ; 
here is about one-sirtieth part of the revenue that 
may be saved on the pay of four individuals; if I 
am correct in thinking that three respectable young 
men, in the legal profession, can be found who 
will accept five hundred pounds a-year, and a good 
house, in a cheap country and a Mediterranean 
climate; my legal readers, if such I have, will be 
the best judges of this; if I am wrong, there 
must be more paid. English lawyers are indis- 
pensable. I do not say that the English should 
have two hundred pounds a-year more than the 
Greek lawyer, from any disparagement to the 
latter, either in character or talents; but the 
market of the English lawyer is higher than 
that of the Greek ; the English lawyer may make 
from twelve thousand to fourtecn thousand pounds 
a-year, the Greek cannot possibly make siv hun- 
dred. A common fee for the English lawyer is 
from two to twenty guineas, for the Greek as*many 
dollars; the Englishman being a stranger cannot 
live so cheaply ; he, also, leaves his native country, 
and is essential to the administration of justice, 
by being free from local connections. He is, there- 
fore, more valuable: and let me add, that the ap- 
pointment of English lawyerg, to the Ionian tri- 
bunals, will go further, towards giving general 
satisfaction to the people, than any measure that 
can be adopted by the Lord High Commissioner, 
and the measure best calculated to give them pro- 
tection from feudal oppression. 

f shall bere conclude this chapter, having, 
I think, proved that one-ninth part of the whole 
revenue inight have been saved upon the salaries 
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ber that are employed in the government. Had 
Sir Frederick made such reductions on being ap- 
pointed Lord High Commissioner, he might have 
saved by this time one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds at least, that is to say, above one year’s 
revenue. 

One thing more may be added, that all appoint- 
ments in the Ionian Islands cease, by virtue of the 
constitution, at the expiration of five years ; so that 
no hardship would be inflicted by the above re- 
trenchments, no breach of public faith; and this 
excellent rule (among other things) convinces me 
of Sir Thomas Maitland’s intention to retrench the 
public expense, without doing any man injustice. 

By the above calculation it appears that the par- 
liament, and supreme council, which are the two 
great expenses, may be had for about seven thou- 
sand pounds a-year. There remains no other branch 
of general government to be noticed, except the 
“ general treasury,” the expense of which, by the 
parliamentary report, amounts to one thousand five 
hundred pounds a-year, but I protest strongly 
against the sum of seven hundred pounds a-year 
being paid to a treasurer general. This being 
deducted, would leave the expense of that branch 
about eight hundred ®r one thousand pounds a-year, 
and reduces the cost of the whole general govern- 
ment below éen thousand pounds! In a former chap- 
ter, I have allowed twenty thousand pounds for the 
expenses of the general government, and yet saved 
thirty thousand pounds to the public. The fact is, 
therefore, that forty thousand pounds may be annu- 
ally saved, nearly one-third of the whole revenue ! 

I cannot here avoid paying a well-merited com- 
pliment to Messrs. Creighton and Stenhouse. the 
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real labourers in the treasury ; with these and with 
Mr. Woodehouse, and Lieut.-Colonel Rudsdell,* as 
auditor-general, and secretary, Sir F. Adam might 
have carried any plan of economy into effect ; but 
the leading head was wanting ; there was no plan. 
Reader, didst thou ever behold a boy, in a boat 
with one oar, pulling away like a little horse, and 
all his labour in vain, the boat still going round in 
one provoking circle? even so, did these men labour 
away without progress; for there was no man at the 
helm ! 

Having in this, and the fourth chapter, proved 
the extravagant administration of the Ionian go- 
vernment, the reader may naturally ask, “ Why 
did not you, Colonel Napier, who saw the mischief, 
try to put a stop to it?” I answer, that I did try 
to put a stop to it; and that all I have stated in 
this book, 1 repeatedly stated to Sir Frederick Adam 
directly, or through his secretary, Lieut.-Colonel 
Rudsdell. While I was employed, I spoke, and 
acted as, unemployed, I have written; and to prove 
that my conduct has been consistent, I refer the 
reader to two letters in the Appendix, No. 5 and 
No. 6. The only difference between these let- 
ters, and what I now say, is in the words; I then 
addressed Sir Frederick Adanf as a friend, with a 
view to his own, and the public good: I could have 
no other object in view; for I risked, and not with 
impunity, my personal interest by such unflinching 
frankness to my superior ; while, on the other hand, 
I risked nothing by silence. Sir Frederick has 


* Thelieve that the firmness of Licut.-Colonel Rudsdell’s cha- 
racter prevented a much greater expenditure than even that which 
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accused me of keeping him in the dark. I might 
trust my defence, against this childish accusation, 
to these two letters! the first was sent by me to his 
secretary, who returned it to me, saying that he had 
not shown it, and giving his motives, which were 
private ; but they were such as the Lord High Com- 
missioner must have approved of, and in the propriety 
of these reasons I concurred. Soon after this I re- 
ceived a letter direct from his Excellency, desiring 
that I would tell him what reductions I could propose 
in the expense of the local government ; to which 
letter I replied, by that marked No. 6 in the Ap- 
pendix; these letters prove that what I have said in 
this book, with respect to economy, has not been the 
bilious ebullition of feelings, irritated by injustice, 
and “ aprés coup ;” but-my opinion, my constantly 
expressed opinion, from first to last; and, if my 
language has now assumed a tone of indignation, 
and asperity, Sir Frederick Adam has, himself, 
cast. bitterness into my expressions, and resentment 
into my heart. The frankness of my conduct made 
him my enemy, and as an enemy I have now dealt 
with him. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Fortifications of Corfu. 


Corru is called the “ key of the Adriatic,” and it 
does, in some degree, guard the entrance into that 
sea; but what does that sea contain? “ The Austrian 
Jicet!” And of what does the Austrian fleet consist? 
of the model of the Doge’s barge and the gondolas 
of Venice? There is nothing to dread in the Adri- 
atic that requires to be guarded by us; however, 
IT shall, in a future chapter, endeavour to prove 
that Corfu is of very little importance; but, for the 
present, I will suppose that this island is of im- 
portance ; nevertheless, I ask, why such vast 
sums should be expended upon her fortifications ? 
the ocean is our element, and I would not give up 
even a barren rock, if that rock afforded anchorage; 
much less would I give up a beautiful, and fertile 
island ; but islands ought to be sources of strength 
to England, not drains for carrying away her trea- 
sure, yet such a drain has C8rfu been made by 
misgovernment. 

The sum annually expended upon her fortifica- 
tions since 1825, has been twenty-two thousand 
pounds, so that, in seven years, they have cost one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand pounds, or four- 
teen thousand pounds more than a whole year’s 
revenue of the states! which revenue is only one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds; and they are 
not yet completed ! 
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return, specifying, Ist, the amount of the estimate 
made for these fortifications in 1824; 2d, how 
much has been since expended upon them; 3d, 
what sum will be required for their completion ; 
we shall then see a sample of Ionian extravagance, 
or economy, as the case may prove. The question, 
however, which I have now to discuss, is, how far 
is this vast expense necessary? I maintain that it 
is wholly unnecessary, and I offer the following 
facts in support of my assertion. 

The French possessed Corfu during the last war; 
the English ruled the sea, but dared not adacke 
Corfu ; so invulnerable did we consider her forti- 
fications. She never prevented our entering the 
Adriatic, however, and we laughed at this “ key.” 
Sir William Hoste’s squadron was the real “ key” 
of the Adriatic; but still, while ranging the seas 
at our pleasure, the soldiers of Napoleon mocked 
us from behind the ramparts of Corfu. 

England has by the treaty of Paris, possessed 
herself of this island; and cannot British soldiers, 
supported by British fleets, defend those works, 
against powers that do mot command the sea, 
which French soldiers defended against England, 
a power that did command the sea? J am aware 
that it will be saié, the French had a larger gar- 
rison; this may be true, but the French did not 
command the sea. The French garrison might, 
and did, at all times, expect a simultaneous attack 
by land, and by sea: every inch of the ramparts must, 
in that case, have bristled with bayonets. This can- 
not happen to a British garrison ; a feeble, unsup- 
ported attack, made by a force, in hourly dread of 
the appearance of a British fleet, is all that we 
have to be prepared for; and even such a weak 
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that would tempt an enemy to strike such a blow, 
would lose Corfu, if it was covered with forti- 
fications; besides, we are at peace! true it is, 
that in peace we should prepare for war, but how ? 
not by squandering our revenue, but by sparing it, 
and growing rich, and powerful. 

When the reader considers these ehinge he will 
agree with me, that the fortifications which served 
France, might serve England, and that this one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand pounds has been a 
pure waste of money, a waste that still continues: 
the best fortifications for Corfu, are British men-of- 
war. These reasons seem to be so strong, that the 
reader will ask, “ What then is the real secret of 
these fortifications?” . 1 think I can tell him. 

By the treaty of Paris, the Ionian Islands were 
bound to subsist, and pay the British troops, and 
the fortifications of adi the islands were to be re- 
paired ; but this was to be done in proportion to 
the revenue of the states. The opposition of 
that day called upon the English ministry to fulfil 
the treaty, and make the Jonians pay our troops. 
Sir Thomas Maitland said, that this could not 
be done; but that Corfu ought to be strongly for- 
tified, and that if England would pay her troops, 
the islands would pay the staf¥ and fortify Corfu. 
This was agreed to. But with regard to the for- 
tifications, Sir Thomas Maitland said to me, 
“ Ll just do a little, as we can afford it; but Til 
be d—d if those ordinance cocks shall have much 
to say to these fortifications, they'd just ruin us ;” 
adding a few severe remarks on the extravagance 
of that board in former days. But he never really 
intended to strike a stroke at the fortifications ; 
he meant to go on with trifling jobs; just to keep 
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beyond that. His power, and abilities, were quite 
sufficient te baffle the most zealous engineer, and 
effectually prevent all progress in the works. 

Thus did Sir Thomas parry the blows struck at the - 
Ionian treasury by the English opposition ; but just 
at this time Sir Thomas died, and left the execution 
of his scheme in the hands of Sir Frederick Adam, 
whose genius did not lie in sparing either the 
Ionian or English treasury! This enormous ex- 
penditure of the revenue on Corfu, produced 
unqualified, and unconcealed, discontent in the 
Southern Islands. The Zantiotes, and Cefalonians, 
demanded “ of what use are the fortifications to us? 
they may be very good for the Corfiotes, but are 
ruinous to us.” As to the Cefalonians, they have 
no defence: a pirate might, at any time, lay the 
towns of Argostoli, and Lixuri, under contribution. 
There is nf even'a battery erected to protect either 
town, while these very towns are paying enor- 
mously towards the fortifications of Corfu; I say 
“ enormously” because, by the act of the Ionian 
Parliament under Sir Frederick Adam, that collec- 
tive wisdom voted “with the approbation of his Excel- 
lency the Lord High Commissioner.” (So runs the 
preamble ;) and “‘ in consideration of his respectable 
letter,” that the fortfications of Corfu be “ repaired” 
(mind that, good reader,—repaired only,) for fear 
of any “ unexpected attacks” (in time of profound 
peace!!! pray, reader, be attentive,) so this wise 
government, voted for this wise purpose, that one 
hundred and sixty-four thousand pounds should be 
expended ; that is tosay, twenty-four thousand pounds 
beyond the annual income of the states, in “‘ repairing” 
the fortifications of Corfu! not of Cefalonia, which 
were abandoned; not of Zante, which were aban- 
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not of Cerigo, which were abandoned; but of 
Corfu alone! As this seems to be a degree of folly 
and injustice, exceeding belief, I will give the act 
of Parliament, and let it publish its own egregious 
folly, in its own words, (see Appendix, No. 25,) 
begging the reader, however, to recollect that this 
was the estimate only, and was excceded in every 
way, as is the case in all estimates. I will conclude 
this chapter with the sixth article of the treaty of 
Paris :—“ Article 6. Sua Maesta Britannica accon- 
“sente che una convenzione particulare col Go- 
“verno dei detti stati uniti abbia a regolare, 
“a misura delle Rendite di quegli stati ogni cosa 
“ relativa alla conservazione delle fortesze gid es- 
“ istenti, come pure alla sussistenza ed al paga- 
“mento delle Guarnigioni Britanniche ed al 
“ numero di uomini da cui queste saranno com- 
“ poste in tempo di pace. La Medesima Con- 
“ venzione fissera parimenti le relazioni che vi 
“ dovranno esistere fra la Suddetta Forza Armata 
“ ed il Governo Ionio.” * 

The expending one hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand pounds upon the repairs of one fortress, and 
nothing upon the others, fast falling into decay, 


is not very easily reconciled to the above article. 
eal 

* Article 6. His Britannic Majesty consents that a particular 
convention with the Government of the said United States, shall 
regulate, in proportion to the Revenue of those states, every thing 
relative to the preserration of the already existing fortresses, 
as also to the subsistence and pay of the British garrisons, and 
to the number of men of which those garrisons shall be composed 
in time of peace. The same Convention shall likewise fix the 
relation that should exist between the above-mentioned armed 
force and the Ionian Government. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Public Quarters. 


Wiru regard to this charge upon the public, it is 
quite discreditable; and I am told that Sir Fre- 
derick Adam has reduced it by depriving poor 
(and not overpaid) hard-working functionaries, of 
the small allowance granted to them by Maitland. 
Sir Frederick, I freely admit, would take no eco- 
nomical measure, till absolutely forced to do so 
by the secretary of state; but, being forced to this 
necessary, and, to him, incomprehensible practice 
of saving the public purse, he fell upon those 
who could least bear the pruning knife. If the 
senators at Corfu could afford to pay Sir Frederick 
Adam two thousand pounds for a diamond star,” 
the public treasury must be rich enough to afford 
its poorest functionaries lodging ; if not, and, 
indeed, whether or not, then two thousand pounds 
ought not to have fen given, and the Lord High 
Commissioner, instead of reducing their well-earned 


* The Lord High Commissioner was perfectly master of the 
Senate, and this Senate voted him a statue, and two thousand 
pounds out of the impoverished treasury ! I leave the reader to 
form his own opinion as to the decency of this transaction. Other 
officers have received marks of approbation from the Ionians; but 
these were, the free offerings of individuals, over whom such 
officers had no controwl, and such gifts were not paid for out of 
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pittance, by curtailing the lodging allowance with 
one hand, while he made the public pay for two: 
palaces in Corfu and a large house at Zante for 
himself, with the other, ought to have begun 
with reductions more just. I venture to say, that 
the interest of the capital expended on his second 
palace, would pay the lodging allowance to all the 
functionaries, whose salaries are under £300 a-year, 
and who are not lodged in public buildings. But 
to proceed. 

Sir Thomas Maitland built the great palace to 
hold the Lord High Commissioner, and the public 
offices. Sir Frederick Adam appropriated nearly 
the whole to the Lord High Commissioner, and then 
complained that he could not live in it without 
increase of income! as if he, who was despotic, 
could not have returned to the old Venetian palace, 
(for be it known to the ill-informed, upon points of 
local grandeur, that Corfu has three palaces for the 
Lord High Commissioner,) and thus he might have 
curtailed the expense to which the public was put, 
and also his own expenses. But the reduction of 
expense belongs to one sort of character: raising 
the demand upon the public, to meet increased 
extravagance, belongs to another sort of character, 
which last, is, precisely, thagsne least fitted for a 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

By what I have said in this book, it will be seen that 
the ten thousand pounds required, annually, for lodg- 
ing, might long since have been rendered unneces- 
sary ; but then his Excellency would not have been 
able to expend so much of the public money upon 
his own convenience. I, therefore, repeat my asser- 


tion, that the charge for quarters is disgraceful to 
yn 9 
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any administration; and, if the reader will com- 
pare the buildings erected by Captain Kennedy at 
Cefalonia with their cost,* he may judge, without 
further trouble, how very cheaply every one might 
have been lodged by the government, and all far- 
ther yearly charge have been put an end to on this 
head ; and the more so, when he reflects that. “e 
buildings represented in the plates, are beautiful 
specimens of architecture, and that simple edifices 
for lodging troops would not cost so much money ; 
for though not a great deal was added, thereby, 
to the expense of these public buildings, yet archi- 
tectural ornament costs something, even where 
stone is friable, and cut as easily as wood, which 
is the case in the Islands. So much, then, for the 
charge for lodging the English people; as it is, 
chiefly, for our own countrymen that this expense 
is incurred, an expense amounting to a fourteenth 
part of the whole revenue. I always take this pro- 
portional view of the various charges, because it is 
with regard to the whole that they become important. 
Here we have a charge of ten thousand pounds 
a-year for lodgings, against a revenue of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds, and the palaces for 
the Lord High Commissioner not included in the 
charge; the cost of which palaces will amount 
to about two-thirds of the whole annual revenue ; 
for the Iast new palace cannot be finished, and fur- 
nished, for less than twenty thousand pounds, and 
Iam quite satisfied that it will cost a much larger 
sum. 

I have, therefore, to add this charge, of ten thou- 


* See Plates, 
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sand pounds a-year, to the deduction already made, 
amounting to forty thousand pounds ;* this makes 
Jifty thousand pounds a-year that ought not now to 
be expended, without any reference to the ultra 
new palace, which I do not include, it being enly 
a shameful, not an annual expense; though I might 
say annual, for the old new palace (not the wltra 
new palace) has cost great sums every year since 
it has been built; and any member of the British 
Parliament, moving for a report upon this subject, 
would, if that report be correct, find that the 
charges for repairs, and alterations, and gardens, 
&e., are endless; and I hope no member, who may 
take this subject in hand, will be put off by the 
colonial secretary’s saying, that the Jonian Islands 
are “ independent,” and cannot be made to pro- 
duce their accounts, which is not true in fact, 
or in principle; not in fact, because the Emperor 
of Russia is not more an autocrat than the lord 
high commissioner; neither in principle, because 
the Ionian Islands must pay the annual expense of 
maintaining 3000 troops by the treaty of Paris, 
and, neglecting to do this, are bankrupt, and must 
show their accounts; but the excuse of their inde- 
pendence is ridiculous. ; 


* See Chap. XV. 


CHAP. XVIIL. 
Of the Garrison of the Ionian Islands. 


I HAVE already said nearly enough upon this sub- 
ject. Either a garrison is necessary, or not neces- 
sary; if necessary, a Greek garrison, or one of 
Maltese, will be cheaper than one formed of British 
troops; but if the islands are to be given up, 
in consequence of their expense to England, it 
should surely be tried first, if they can do without 
a garrison; to maintain which, has been the great 
source of expense to England. I assert that they 
can be governed without any troops. I, also, 
assert that they can pay a sufficient body of troops. 
Aye! even English troops, but not pay three thou- 
sand British soldiers. What they have hitherto 
done has been to pay only the staff. The troops 
have cost England, including all expenses, I believe 
about one hundred and fifty thousand pounds an- 
nually, for seventeeff years; the greatest part of 
which ought to have been defrayed by the Islands, 
as I have already shown. 

The flotilla is, also, another source of the most 
unbounded waste of money. Sir Frederick Adam 
wanted to give a place to a friend of his, a Mr. 
Ross, and placed him at the head of the Ionian 
naval force, under some title which I forget. 
There was no harm in this, if the gentleman had 
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but, unfortunately, he did not. He was, I have 
no doubt, a very good man, but totally destitute 
of that information without which he could not 
execute his duties as head of the dock-yard; 
and the various commanders all complained, 
that their lives were in constant danger from 
vessels being sent to sea, with sails and rig- 
ging quite unable to encounter storms. Had 
Mr. Ross been employed in any office as an ac- 
countant, his upright, and zealous, conduct (and 
I believe he deserves the praise of both these qua- 
lities) might have been useful to the public; but 
Sir Frederick Adam, unable to discover what a 
man’s merits are, or how to apply them, invariably 
puts the labels on the wrong bottles, (had he been 
a village apothecary, instead of a Lord High Com- 
missioner, he would, undoubtedly, have poisoned 
half the parish.) This flotilla affair was ill regu- 
lated and extravagant; but Mr. Ross conducted it, 
I believe, with honesty, and as well as his want 
of nautical knowledge, and the ruinous system at 
Corfu permitted. I hear that a great reduction 
was at last forced upon Sir Frederick Adam ; 
it was time: and I ask, why the reductions of 1831 
were not made in 1825? Mr. Ross has, I understand, 
received a compensation of £400 for having served 
five years. I do not know whether this is true, or false, 
if true, it is very wrong. Mr. Ross was, I believe, 
a merchant in partnership with a brother of Sir 
Frederick Adam, at least so it was said. I re- 
spect Mr. Ross, and should have rejoiced to hear 
that he had been placed in any office as an accoun- 
tant; bat, if he has received a compensation, it is 
improper ; and Mr. Ross having been head of the 
flotilla, the subject came properly into this chapter. 
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The savings that may be made upon the expense 
of the flotilla, though enormous, I have not the 
necessary documents to prove, and, therefore, shall 
not attempt so todo. It was an Augean stable, and 
was first cleaned out by that upright public servant, 
Mr. Woodhouse, a gentleman, whose uncompro- 
mising honesty pays no respect to persons. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Police. 


Iw treating of the extravagance of Sir Frederick 
Adam’s government, I am greatly restricted by 
want of documents as to details. I possess, how- 
ever, sufficient to enable the reader to judge of the 
whole by a part; I will, therefore, take a single 
department, and by dissecting that, exhibit the 
system. 

By reference to the Appendix, No. 26, we see 
that the Corfu police, costs 

Per month.. ....... £337 3 8 

That of Cefalonia only 220 10 93 


Difference.. 116 12 104 
12 


Corfu above Cefalonia £1,399 14 6 annually. 








This gives one thousand three hundred and ninety- 
nine pounds fourteen shillings and sixpence, that the 
Corfu police costs annually above that of Cefalonia, 
which ought not to be, because I must repeat, that 
Corfu is a smaller island, with a population con- 
centrated in the town, and under the eye of the 
police, besides having a large garrison with guards 
and sentries in every quarter of the town, The 
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country is open, and comparatively level. Cefa- 
lonia, on the contrary, is a large island, with a 
population of nearly sixty thousand people, dis- 
persed over a very mountainous tract of country. 

An order for an arrest, a summons, or other 
service, issued by the police, or courts of justice, 
may be, in general, executed at Corfu in an hour, 
but at farthest in one day; whereas, in Cefalonia, 
nearly all such orders are for the country, and 
require in most instances two, or three days to 
execute, consequently the work of the two esta- 
blishments of police, at Cefalonia, and at Corfu, 
are in the inverse ratio of their expense to the 
public! I therefore make a much too liberal allow- 
ance to Corfu, in saying that it ought to be reduced 
in expense to the level of the Cefalonian police. How- 
ever, by doing this, there is a saving of one thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-nine pounds a-year, 
and in the police of Zante I suppose athousand pounds 
a-year may be saved; but I cannot lay my hands 
on the documents requisite, to state the latter cor- 
rectly. I know, however, that it is a far greater 
expense to the public than that of Cefalonia; and 
if I call the excess, six hundred pounds a-year, 
I am certain of being within bounds, which gives 
(in addition to that at Corfu) a saving of two 
thousand pounds to be tacked on the back 
of the jifty thousand pounds before stated in 
Chap. xvii, making fifty-two thousand pounds, 
which have been annually expended unprofitably 
to the public, and always supposing the existence 
of a general government! 

I might here close this Chapter, but must say 
three words about the Lancers, which, though net 
attached to the pnoliece. may. pnerhans. he men_ 
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tioned here with as much propriety as elsewhere. 
“ Lancers!” the reader will exclaim “ Lancers in 
the Island of Corfu!” even so. I suppose his 
Excellency thought that the gold coat, and the fine 
coach, were incomplete without guards, and had a 
body of laneers dressed up like Poles.—- These 
men 

«« Rode before, and behind, 

“* With their flags in the wind, 
“* As the knight in his chariot sat grinning.” 


The expense of dress, horses, and accoutrements 
for all this “ bravery” was very great: why the 
governor was to drive about with lancers in a small 

‘island, I must leave to my readers to answer, 
I quite forget the number, I think there were 
twelve or more lancers. Suppose the forage for 
cach horse to cost ¢wo shillings a-day, and each 
man two more, including pay, food, dress, lodgings, 
saddlery, and stabling for the horses, which sum is 
much less than the truth, we have nearly nine 
hundred a-year for lancers; and out of a revenue 
of one hundred and forty thousand pounds? 
a revenue running one hundred thousand pounds 
annually in debt to England for the pay of the 
infantry doing duty in the islafids! Another pretty 
sample, I think, of the extravagance of Sir Fre- 
derick Adam’s administration ; and this at the time 
when reduction of expense was, loudly, called for 
by the colonial office. 

Let it be observed, that all this extravagance 
went on, when the soldiers were crowded in bad 
barracks, under the excuse that the government of 
Corfu could not afford better. I ask any medical 
man to say, whether or not the barracks in the 
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Ionian Islands are fit for soldiers to live in, gene- 
rally speaking,* and whether, if good barracks are 
not, above all things, conducive to the health of 
the men, and to protect them against the malaria 
fever? I assert that the barracks are scandalous, 
and the Ionian government are bound to furnish, 
and can furnish, good ones. Ten years ago I sent 
plans and estimates to Corfu,t showing how easily 
barracks might be built in Cefalonia ; the expense 
of which might be covered in five years by the 
rent paid for quarters, exclusive of the saving of 
life, and of the increased comfort of the soldiers. 


* See Appendix, No. 10. + See Appendix, No, 27. 


CHAP. XX. 


“ Canteens.” 


Tur “ Canteens” are wine-shops, which pay the 
Ionian Government a considerable sum, for the 
monopoly of selling wine to the soldiers. In hopes 
that this iniquitous system may be abolished, I shall 
devote a Chapter to the exposure of it. 

The “Canteen” is let to the highest bidder, 
and, as it is a scene of noise, drunkenness, and 
knavery, the most complete, no quiet, or honest man, 
will bid for it, and it falls to clever rogues, who have 
acquired as much knowledge of English as is need- 
ful, to deal with our soldiers. By their contract, 
the Corfu government binds the Canteen holders, 
under heavy penalties, to sell wine to the soldiers 
of the best quality, and at the lowest price in the 
market, while it makes the man, whom it so binds, 
pay an enormous premium, for his monopoly of the 
throats of British soldiers, into which, no drink 
can be poured, but what is guzzled at his shop, 
between a certain hour in the evening, and taptoo 
beating. 

This man makes his gains in two ways; first, by 
the multitude of his customers, who dare not, 
under severe penalties, go clsewhere. Secondly ; 
by giving them the most horrible mixture that any 
mortal ever swallowed, (short of prussic acid, arse- 
nic, and the like,) a mixture which nothing, but the 
throat of an Englishman, could swallow, and to 
our soldiers, all which is put in a bottle, duly 
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corked, and called “ wine” is welcome. A soldier 
likes good wine, but if it be ditch-water, with vitriol, 
tobacco, and vinegar, mixed up with a little ink, 
to give it a colour, why down it goes, and the only 
remark made, is, “ ¢——d bad wine, well, there is 
no help for it, d—n all Canteens say I, give us 
another touch. Come ; vivo Morei, bloody Cattivo, 
no goodo the vino, you son of a b ”” To which 
excellent “ lingua franca” the Greek Canteen man 
answers, d—n ice—yes by G—d buono per 
the stomacho soldato, no force—plenty sdrinky— 
d—n ice, sam-a-b——,” and so, pint after pint 
of this “wine” goes down, till the soldiers 
are just able to hear the “ ¢aptoo” beat, and, in 
dozens, reel to their barracks, with “ another nail 
in the coffin.” These Canteen men often have a 
barrel of tolerable wine, which they serve out till 
the soldier gets merry, and then, when his palate 
becomes less able to discriminate, they go to the 
barrels of made wine called “ black-strap.” 

Thus are the soldier’s health and morals ruined. 
It is true he may refuse this stuff, he may go to his 
officer, he may get redress, and very difficult it is for 
the officer to give him redress; but he does not seek 
redress, he will not take all this trouble, and drinks 
.poison. I say it is difficult to get redress; I made 
the soldiers come to me direct, to save time, (in- 
stead of going with their complaint through the 
intermediate officers,) and I always went myself, 
instantly, with the soldier, yet, in that short time, 
had the Canteen man, nine times out of ten, con- 
trived to hide the bad wine, and exhibit good. 
By laying plans, the soldiers, sometimes, enabled 
me, or their regimental officers, to detect these 
Canteen-men. But our men rarely wj]] take much 
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trouble, it is wine, that is enough. In one instanee, 
I found a large barrel of this mixture, and spilt it. 
In an instant a parcel of soldiers were drinking 
it out of the street-gutter with their tin cups. 
The Irishman, whose acuteness enabled me to make 
this seizure, exclaiming “ it’s a sin to see it running 
into the sea any ways, what would the fishes be doing 
wid it? so unconquerable is their thirst for wine ! 
The Canteen men buy up all the sour wine from 
the regular wine shops, which otherways would be 
thrown away, and their ideas on the subject may 
be understood by the following fact ; I once had the 
Canteen man at Argostoli before me, in my capacity 
of magistrate. He had been detected in this ma- 
nufacture of wine, or rather this adulteration of 
bad vinegar with tobacco, vitriol, and ink. I re- 
proached him with the death of four soldiers, whom 
his vile poison had killed. “ 1 well believe it,” was 
his reply, “ but then, Signor Commandante, you 
must recollect that it is near the end of August, and 
the Canteen man at Corfu killed twelve men, last year, 
before July was over, and no one said a word against 
him.” I admit that the soldier is much to blame, 
and may thank himself, in a great measure, for the 
illness this black strap prodtces ; but still I assert 
that it is not all his fault; and¥ I ask, why he may 
not spend his own money in what shop he pleases ? 
Is it not hard that, in a fine wine-country, he ‘may 
not have good wine for his money, and seek it 
where it “ needs no bush?” Why put a revenue 
into the treasury, which is raised upon the health 
of the soldier? The plea, I have heard, put forth 
in its defence is, “ that it keeps soldiers from drink- 
ing harder, and from getting into scrapes, as they 
are all found at the Canteen, and are driven home 
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sioned officers on duty, who take care of them.” 
This is bad argument, and worse is the discipline, 
which has no better resource for keeping men in 
order. Besides it is not true. The soldiers are 
angry at the Canteen system ; nothing makes them 
more discontented, and their whole endeavours are 
applied to evade it, which they often do. There is 
no greater cause of disobedience of orders. They 
drink in a reckless way, in spite, and in bitterness 
of heart, and they drink poison, instead of wine, 
which is bad enough in itself, when drunk in such 
quantities. In short the system is revolting to the 
men ; reasoning with them on the sin, and brutality 
of drunkenness, and letting them buy wine where 
it is good, and where it pleases them to buy it, will 
do more towards making them sober, than “ Can- 
teens” will. Good wine is not so cheap as bad, 
and, therefore, the soldier, who now puts himself 
into the hospital for sixpence spent at the Canteen, 
would go home, merry, perhaps, but not much in- 
jured, by the lesser portion of good sound wine, 
bought, for the same money, at a wine-house of 
his own selection. Falsely are we, soldiers, called 
“ machines.” * We are not so; we reason like other 
men, admonition does ‘more with us than violence, 
- and I never met a good officer that held a contrary 
opinion. The drinking of our troops is lamentable ; 
much has been lately done, and is doing, to pre- 
vent it. But the system of Canteens in the Ionian 
Islands is a bad one, and will not assist in pro- 
ducing sobriety. 
I have no doubt that the advocates for the Can- 
teen system will say, that by the contract entered 


* And “ brute force,” as Sir Something Inglis was taught, by 


i. pwns 
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into, the Canteen man, being bound under high 
penalties to give good wine, it is the fault of com- 
manding officers of regiments, if they allow their 
men to drink bad wine. I answer, that it is not the 
fault of commanding officers of regiments ; it is the 
fault of the system. The commanding officer may 
stand in the Canteen, and prevent a single drop of 
wine being sold; but he cannot make the Canteen 
man sell good wine. I speak from memory, and 
therefore may be incorrect, when I say, that the 
whole sum expended by the soldiers in the Can- 
teens, cannot greatly excced the sum paid by the 
Canteen keeper to the government ; his profits, with 
all his villany, are wretched. I defy Canteen men 
to keep to their contracts; nor can commanding 
officers make them do that which is impossible, 
namely, sell good wine, under an enormous impost, 
as cheap as the same wine is sold without an im- 
post; the small monopoly does not make amends 
for this ; and, therefore, the Canteen man trusts to 
the “ black-strap” for his profits, which nectareous 
beverage costs England about two soldiers per cent. 
annually ! 


CHAP. XXI. 


Education. 


Epvcation is another head under which the 
Ionian treasury has been expended by Sir Frederick 
Adam, in his usual way. We have seen that it 
costs seven thousand pounds a-year. The idea of 
spending one-twentieth part of the revenue of the 
state upon education, is so excessively absurd, that 
it can only be accounted for, by a weakness of in- 
tellect defying all education ; but it was the Seidlitz 
~powders over again, a white paper of imitation, 
and blue paper of ignorance ! 

Lord Guilford formed a Greek college ; to which, 
that amiable, and talented nobleman, devoted much 
of his time, and much of his fortune. Sir Frede- 
rick Adam had heard Sir Thomas Maitland ridicule 
this; and thought ghat it was necessary for him 
to follow the example of his predecessor: but 
Frederick North was as much superior to Frederick 
Adam in talents and in sentiments, as he was in 
rank; and if a college were really necessary, few 
men could have been found more capable of ar- 
ranging the details thereof than his Lordship: but 
Sir Frederick Adam thought differently. So, while 
Lord Guilford lived, his college was made a subject 
af wmdienlea: and at his death. his arrancements 
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(which were said to be very able, but on tod large 
a scale) were all upset, and Sir Frederick Adam's : 
wiser system adopted. If Lord Guilford’s plan 
was wrong, Sir Frederick Adam ought not to have ° 
allowed of several years expenditure on a bad plan ; 
if right, he ought not to have upset it. The doing 
so, at Lord Guilford’s death, was a sample of Sir 
Frederick Adam’s character : by remodelling the 
college he hoped to gain the credit of being the 
real founder of that establishment, which had cost 
Lord Guilford so much exertion, anxiety, and 
money: poor Sir Frederick thought all this was 
unmarked by the public! There is a foolish 
bird which sticks its bill in a hole, and thinks 
itself hid! Adam, who is not a man of any lite- 
rary acquirement himself, (which Lord Guilford 
was,) became, nevertheless, red hot upon the col- 
lege ; and the result is, that an expensive, and bad 
system has been established, not by Adam, but by 
those into whose hands he, as usual, fell, and who,.. 
by all accounts, turn education to admirable ac- 
count. . 

One good school established at Ithaca, Paxo, or 
Cefalonia, would have been sufficient for the higher 
branches of study, and the Lancastrian schools, 
every where established by -kord Guilford, were 
sufficiently numerous to give all the necessary in- 
struction to ten times the population of the Ionian 
States. In addition to these schools there were two 
excellent private schools in Cefalonia, I say. 
“ were,”"for Sir Frederick Adam’s system destroyed 
them. 

I have said that one good school should be 
established at Cefalonia, Paxo, or Ithaca, because 
I could see no advantage in establishing a college 
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at Corfu; a town, fraught with all the vice, and 
abominations of Venice, and shut up within walls. 
Lord Guildford was very averse to it, and wanted 
to have the college at Ithaca, an island remark- 
able for being healthy, where no large town or 
temptation to vice existed, and where the stu- 
dents would not have been diverted from their 
studies; in short, Ithaca was exactly the place fora 
Greek school, being classic ground, retired, healthy, 
and central to the islands generally. 

A thousand a-year, independent of the money 
paid by the students, would have covered the 
whole cost of education for all the islands. The 
new college at Bristol, a town whose population 
amounts to above half that of all the Ionian 
Islands put together, costs nothing to the pub- 
lic; why then should the Corfu college? Here we 
have six thousand pounds a-year wasted, in ad- 
dition to the fifty-two thousand pounds, which 
might have been saved, as stated in Chap. xix., 
making fifty-eight thousand pounds expended use- 
lessly ; now, if we deduct the twenty-two thousand 
pounds expended on fortifications, there remains 
above thirty-six thousand pounds thrown away an- 
nually, if the fortifications had really been ne- 
cessary; but I denyethe necessity of the fortifica- 
tions, and maintain that the sum of fifty-eight 
thousand pounds was thrown away. 

Let me now relate an anecdote, to show how Sir 
Frederick Adam was the dupe of those about him. 
One of the directors of the system of education, 
is the celebrated Vamvas, known through all Greece 
for his exertions in the cause of his country, as the 
friend of Korai, and as the head of the, academy, 
whith was established, at Scio, his native island. 
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Vamyas was, also, secretary to Prince Ipselanti, but 
disgusted at the scenes of folly and barbarity, going 
forward in the Morea, where his bold and ener- 
getic character had shone forth conspicuous, he 
quitted a country to which he could be no longer 
useful, and retired to Cefalonia, there to abide the 
progress of events. 

One of the most amiable of men, Vamvas, by 
his character, and talents, docs honour to his pro- 
fession. At all times preaching down bigotry, 
and exalting the true doctrines of religion, faith, 
hope, and charity, he is an ornament to his 
country, and to his sacred calling. Lord Guilford, 
attracted by the fame of the man, and delighted 
with the acquaintance of one whose benevolence of 
disposition was so congenial to his own, persuaded 
him, unwillingly, to become one of the professors 
of the new college. After his Lordship’s death, 
Adam made him one of a commission for arranging 
the new plan of the university, not in consequence 
of any acquaintance, cultivated with this superior 
man, as one would imagine ; for he knew him not; 
but in consequence of public report: so far this 
was right. Vamvas is an eminent grammarian 
and linguist; but he was deficient in one quali- 
fication, that of expressing aStonishment at the 
Lord High Commissioner's wondrous wisdom. The 
length of his excellency’s foot was, therefore, never 
measured by Vamvas, though, to judge by the 
shoemakers that did measure it, no great stretch of 
talent was required! Vamvas, among sycophants, 
was out of place, and, his abilities creating 
jealousy in some, to mortify him became an ob- 
ject of importance : the occasion soon offered, He, 
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at this time, published a grammar of the ancient 
Greek language, reckoned, by the Greeks generally, 
to be the clearest, and best, that has ever appeared. 
People thought that Sir Frederick Adam would 
have been glad of this opportunity of stimulating 
his students to exertion, and flattering the national 
pride by giving to the university a grammar of their 
ancient tongué written in the modern Greek; a 
book, not only valuable as proving the progress 
of knowledge among the moderns, but positively 
rare, as the ablest work of its kind; even had it 
been rivalled, which is not the case, even if it had . 
been surpassed, still one would have imagined that, 
in a Greek college, the work of a celebrated master 
would have found favour; but no! to the great 
disappointment, and displeasure of the Greeks, and 
to the no small mortification of Vamvas (as far as 
a mind like his can be mortificd by the success of ~ 
dirty little intrigues, working on feeble intellects,) 
a translation by an obscure person, from a German 
Greek grammar, was ordered to be read in the 
Ionian schools; and this insulting order was to 
be, and was officially, executed by the very 
author of the superior Greek grammar, and just as 
that grammar made its appearance! All this (as 
I heard at Cefalonia) was projected, and executed 
by aman of the name of Condari, who was said 
to mould, or rather to knead, Sir Frederick at his 
pleasure, and make him the “ cat's paw,” to annoy 
his (Condari’s) private enemies : it was also generally 
averred that, being a pretender to learning, he was 
inimical to Vamvas out of jealousy, being eclipsed by 
the fame of the latter ; how far this was true I cannot 
ghee cot Se ns gt I ee as 
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be an angel, or a devil, is a point that I cannot 
decide. What Vamvas thought, I never had an 
opportunity of knowing. This affair, evidently 
made to mortify him, was an intrigue so vile, 
so low, so blundering, that it might have been 
seen through, by any mind capable of putting 
three ideas together ; and had the author not been 
well known (at least so the public pretended), one 
would have imagined that the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, himself, intended to put this most public 
affront upon Vamvas. The Greeks, however, said 
of Adam, with their usual good humour, “ Pove- 
-retto! non sa vedete, cosa volete?” (poor man, he 
knows no better; what can you expect?) This 
was the real excuse; and I leave him all the be- 
nefit of it, proceeding to the discussion of other 
subjects. 

In concluding this chapter, I will refer the rea- 
der to the outline published of the “ Bristol College,” 
on which I fear to comment though in praise, as it 
might be deemed impertinent in a soldier to ex- 
press his opinion on a system of college education, 
(except when established by a Lord High Commis- 
sioner!!) particularly when a Bishop, and some 
few of his subordinate clergymen, are said to have 

_ opposed this liberal, and pafriotic establishment, 
an establishment that promises to become celebrated 
for its religion, learning, and morality. 

In contemplating the difference between the 
Corfu college, and that of Bristol, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the extravagance of Sir Fre- 
derick Adam contrasted to the economy of the 
Bristol council, and these comparisons do good. 
They do not leave points of importance to be tossed 
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about by conflicting opinions, but fix them in the 
mind as proven facts, teaching how the public 
money is wasted by untalented men, and how states 
are reduced to poverty and distress;. why Bristol 
is filled with Irish mendicants, and why twenty 
thousand beggars starve in the streets of Cork ! 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Health Office. 


[ cannov, deeply, thrust the knife into this ulcer, 
and search it to the sound flesh ; [ can only expose 
it superficially to the beholder, and show how much 
a remedy is required. 

The expense of the health office is enormous 
at Corfu, and unnecessary. Patronage (that ‘ dry 
rot” of the government) has produced this over- 
grown establishment. Having, myself, performed 
three quarantines at Corfu, I was able to re- 
mark the shameful expense to which the public 
was put. I am the less anxious to detail such 
matters, because, having shown up extravagance 
to the amount of Jifty-cight thousand pounds a-year, 
in a revenue of one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds, | think I must have satisfied my readers 
of Sir Frederick Adam’s talents for government, 
and convinced every one, that*the islands need cost 
England nothing, but the trouble of sending a man 
of common sense to govern them ! 

The various branches of government in Corfu, 
have been rendered more expensive and even mis- 
chievous, by the ridiculous title of “ General” 
given to them, “ General Police,”“‘Gencral Health 
Office,’ “© General Treasury.” The title is non- 


sense, except as an ingenious way of getting the 
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and excuses the employment of more pé@ple, and the 
more people there are, employed in a department, the 
more importance attaches to the head of that 
department ; our love of title in this world is great, 
and it is agreeable to be called “ Znspector General 
of Health” instead of simple “ Inspector of Health,” 
or whatever it may be; then again the “ Inspector 
General” must have more pay, to keep up his dignity. 
This is the great result sought for. I will here 
tell the reader an anecdote, that proves the folly 
of these general departments, and of allowing 
them to interfere with the corresponding depart- 
ments in other islands. A vessel arrived in Cefa- 
lonia, in the spring of 1827, (1 think, for I was 
absent at the time,) this vessel had the plague on 
board, of which some of the crew died. Mr. Muir, 
the inspector of health, immediately took the pro- 
per measures to prevent this dreadful scourge be- 
ing communicated to others. The vessel was 
destroyed, those of the crew who were infected 
were separated, and treated in a peculiar way by 
Mr. Muir,* who, of course, reported the circum- 
stance to the “ Inspector General” at Corfu; at the 
same time doing all he could for the unfortunate 
men. I think there were five, of which two died 
and three recovered.” As ships take some time to 
sail one hundred miles, the dread report of the 
plague being at Cefalonia, did not reach Corfu for 
some days; then came all the fuss and mystery, 
all the shilly-shally of the old women at Corfu, 


* Mr. Muir is a medical gentleman of great talents and great. 
experience in the diseases of those climates; he had twice before 
been employed in arresting the progress of that disease, once 
when it appeared in Malta and again at Corfu. If an inspector- 
reneral is to exist. Mr. Muir oucht to be the man. 
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before thatprocrastinating government could get 
a letter embarked with instructions for Mr. Muir! 
which letter finally arfived, full of orthodox di- 
rections to assure Inspector Muir, that ‘“ the plague 
was a serious disease; that it was “ contagious,” 
though “ some disputed the fact,” that “ the people 
were to be separated ;” that “ every precaution neces- 
sary was to be taken ;” and that “ he was to report 
progress ;” with a variety of such sage “ saws” in the 
same strain; and quite worthy of the palace of St. 
Michael and St. George: and these, all sent a “day 
after the fair,’ to a man of talents and more 
experienced in plague cases than, perhaps, any other 
in the Mediterranean! The answer was simple, for 
plague is tolerably speedy in its work, “two men are 
dead, three recovered,” long before the instructions for 
their treatment arrived! Well, one would imagine 
the general government might have been satisfied : 
by no means! A long story was forwarded to say: 
how they were to be buried; as if Mr. Muir was 
going to keep two putrid carcases by him, for 
weeks, in a hot country, (and dead from plague, 
mind!) as curiosities, till instruction from an 
enlightened general government, should arrive to 
relieve the noses, and preserve the health, of the 
public. Now two things ar& strongly worthy of 
notice here: First, the pompous nonsense of send- 
ing a rigmarole of truisms from Corfu, when an atom 
of reflection would have told an infant, that such 
instructions could not arrive in time, and that the 
man, entrusted “ er officio” with the health of the 
island, was wholly unfit for his post if unable to 
take, without waiting for instruction, those pre- 


cautions against plague, which are known to every 
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people, at one hundred miles distancépretending 
to instruct a professional man of known abilities 
and experience, who was on the spot. All this 
was because local governments are to receive or- 
ders from the “ general departments,’ and these 
“ generals” being important people, must have 
higher pay; for that, I repeat it, is the grand 
secret. If Sir Frederick doubted Mr. Muir’s skill, 
he ought to have sent down an abler man, and, 
if possible, gone in person to sce that all proper 
measures of safcty had been taken to prevent the 
spread of this desolating scourge; but so far from 
this, he had never even heard that Mr. Muir had 
treated these cases in a new way, till he was told 
of it by Count Guilleminot, the French ambassador 
at Constantinople, who inquired into the particulars! 
so little did Sir F. Adam trouble himself about what 
went on under his command. He procrastinates 
beyond any man I ever met with, and has very 
little perseverance, giving himself up to what he 
calls “ representation,” which he considers to be 
the acme of great-man-ship! Like Lewis. the Four- 
teenth, Sir Frederick thinks, that show, and dig- 
nity, are of vast importance. The King of France, 
we are told, used to make a page give him his wig 
through a hole in the curtains, that he might not 
be seen without it. When the Lord High Commis- 
sioner used to visit Cefalonia, for the avowed pur- 
pose of deciding on island affairs, he invariably 
went away again without deciding on any thing! 
I never could get him to attend to business; he 
would do nothing but hold “ levees,” and listen to 
idle courticrs, who came to pay their “ respects,” 
and assure him that he was the greatest man alive, 
es were the only men who 





and that they themse 
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could justl§ appreciate his value; and when 1| 
prayed of him to refuse seeing this sort of people, 
till he had heard and decided upon complaints, and 
memorials, his answer was, “ Napier, civility costs 
nothing ;’ which means, flattery is very pleasant, 
and doing business very disagreeable. But civility 
does cost something, and a great deal too, when 
time, which ought to be devoted to business, is 
given to pleasure, and to civilities. A poor fellow 
whose memorial remains unanswered, while the 
Lord High Commissioner receives dozens of idlers, 
thinks civility very expensive, and feels, bitterly, 
that it is so to him. Yes; such civility costs a 
great deal ! 

The sample I have given of the folly of any 
office being “ general” is enough. Every office 
in each island should report to the Resident, and 
not to any “ general” office; and no laws, or re- 
gulations, ought to be passed, till the Lord High 
Commissioner had consulted his Residents, as to the 
effect of such changes in each island ; unless the Re- 
sidents are consulted, every sort of trick will be 
played at Corfu, to deceive the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and keep him ignorant of what passes, 
while an under current of intrigue, and mischief, 
is going forward, between the different islands 
and Corfu. I will give a sample of the length to 
which this “ imperium in imperio” was carried under 
Sir Frederick Adam; and which will always take 
place under a feeble-minded Lord High Commis- 
sioner, who, instead of ruling through his Resi- 
dents, allows understrappers of the government to 
settle what they choose among themselves. A poor 
man was unfortunate in giving some offence to a 
person named Zen, in the Zante police: and Mr. 
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Zen wrote to the head of police at-Corfu, who 
wrote to the police of Cefalonia, that this 
man was not to be allowed to return to Zante, 
his native island. I discovered this by the frank 
and honest Captain Colthurst, chief of the police of 
Cefalonia, who never intrigued, or lent himself to an 
intrigue. Not comprehending the transaction, he 
thought it a mistake, and came to me. I informed 
Sir Frederick Adam of Mr. Zen’s conduct ; (see Ap- 
pendix, ‘No. 28 ;) but Mr. Zen was not punished ! 
This was what a certain set at Corfu called the 
“ Residents’ interference in what did not concern 
them:” yes, we did interfere, we piqued ourselves 
upon interfering ; luckily for this poor fellow, and 
many others. 

Having shewn that the revenue of the islands is 
quite equal to maintain their Government without 
cost to England; and pointed out, in several chap- 
ters, what great extravagance existed in the admi- 
nistration of Sir Frederick Adam, by which the 
Tonian treasury was impoverished ; J shall proceed 
to give farther proofs of his impeding, or wholly 
preventing the progress of useful public works, 
begun in Cefalonia; and that, consequently, large 
sums of money, which had been expended on such 
works, and the great labour bestowed upon them 
by the people, were rendered nearly useless, or 
wholly lost. His jealousy of the success, and eco- 
nomy, with which, at Cefalonia, such works were 
executed, while at Corfu he either wholly failed, or 
forced the works there forward by an enormous, and, 
I think, most improper, expenditure, was great ; but 
as he could not find fault, he resolved to cut off, in 
an indirect way, the means we possessed, while he 
praised to the skies what Captain Kennedy, and 
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myself, had+ performed. To this conduct I shall 
apply no epithet ; it will be sufficient to say, that 
it was effectual: to make it so, required no talent, 
it only required power, and that the Lord High 
Commissioner possessed. But in Sir Frederick 
Adam’s zeal for economy in Cefalonia, the largest, 
and the least expensive of the islands, he never 
thought it extravagant to make Cefalonia pay for 
the works going on at Corfu! However, I will 
proceed, and the following chapter will enable the 
reader to judge for himself. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the improvements at Corfu. 


Sir Freperick ApAM was nearly seven years Lord 
High Commissioner in the Tonian Islands; and it 
is both natural, and useful to ask, what good he did 
during that time? The amount is so little, that it 
can easily be stated; and, when compared to the 
resources placed at his disposal, one is surprised 
at the result. Indeed, when we reflect upon 
the bustle of his administration, we revert, uncon- 
sciously, to that celebrated fable of “ The mountain 
in labour.” Let us sum up the measures that he 
was goaded into, either by the example of his 
several Residents, the outcry of the public, or his 
own convenience. 

1st. The ultra new palace built by Sir Frederick 
Adam, on the supposed site of the gardens of 
Alcinous, an unhealthy spot, as the first Lord 
High Commissioner who lives in it, during July, 
August, or September, will find to his cost. One 
would imagine that Nasicaa had lived to the pre- 
sent day, and that the old lady built this palace 
in a twaddling fit! 

2d. There are several lighthouses erected ; these 
useful works were projected by Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, but executed under Sir Frederick Adam. 
They are ugly, ill done, and expensive, compared 
with their result, except two, executed by Captain 
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Kennedy at Cefalonia. These two are beautiful and 
cheap, except the lanthorns which were made at 
Corfu, and are miserable performances ; instead of 
sending to England, and buying the most approved 
lanthorns; or constructing such at Corfu, Sir 
Frederick Adam sent down a box of glass tum- 
blers, with bits of cork and cotton wicks, just such 
things as old nurses make for a sick room! In 
short, there was a “ moll caudle” spirit that reigned 
supreme through all the acts of this government. 

3d. There has been water supplied to the town 
of Corfu. This did not originate with Sir Frederick 
Adam ; the public clamour absolutely forced the 
measure. 

4th. The Corfu roads have been greatly improved. 
This was begun by Maitland, economically, and at 
the expense of Corfu; but pursued by Adam at an 
enormous cost to the island of Cefalonia, and Zante, 
while the progress of their own roads was arrested. 

5th. He established a convalescent hospital in a 
part of the island of Corfu so unhealthy, that the 
most mischievous effects are said to have resulted 
therefrom. I have heard (but cannot vouch for the 
fact), that it has been found necessary to remove it 
since. This was Sir Frederick’s measure, as far as 
choosing the site goes. The idea of a general con- 
valescent hospital was Sir Thomas Maitland’s, and 
that of the late Doctor Hennen; and in their time 
the proper situation was pointed out to Sir Frede- 
rick Adam; it would have been adopted, but Sir 
Frederick wanted a road to Paleo Castrizza. Of 
this hereafter. Let us now examine 

1°. What credit is due to Sir Frederick Adam 
for these projects, and performances; that is to say, 
did they originate with him? 
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2°, Were they executed with talent, and economy ? 

Of any improvements made by him in the other 
islands I never heard. Those made in Cefalonia, 
he either has destroyed or prevented from being 
finished. Of the improvements made by other 
Residents I shall not speak, the credit is due to 
those gentlemen, not to Sir Frederick Adam. These 
are important points to be known, that the public 
may justly appreciate the value of a man, who has 
been, by private interest, placed in a high situation 
in the service of the East India Company. 

Except the light-houses, these improvements have 
been made for Corfu, at the expense of the ‘other 
islands; and, indeed, when the number of Corfiots 
employed in the government, and living upon the in- 
dustry of the other islands, is considered, and added 
to the sums there spent in various silly ways, 
it must be confessed, that many people, at Corfu, 
ought to be very fond of Sir Frederick Adam, for 
he has put a vast quantity of the public money 
into their pockets, money drawn from the purses of 
the Zantiotes and Cefalonians, to the serious injury 
of the latter islands: it has been calculated that, 
deducting the old men, the women, the children, 
and the mere day-labourers, the remainder of the 
population of Corfu were actually in the pay of Sir 
Frederick Adam’s Government, or expecting to be 
so with a reasonable prospect of success!!_ Truly 
was it said, that he was “ Resident of Corfu.” 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Chapter of Pataces. 


I wave stated that there are three palaces at Corfu. 

ist. There is the old “ Venetian Palace,” a 
stately building, well situated within the citadel, 
not possessing architectural beauty, I must admit, 
but as magnificent as any governor ought to have, 
who rules a state with a revenue of only one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds a-year. 

2d. There is the magnificent new “ Palace of 
St. Michael and St. George,” built by Sir Thomas 
Maitland for the Lord High Commissioner ; and 
intended to contain, also, various state-offices. By 
saving the expense of hiring houses for these 
offices, he proposed to cover the cost of the 
building. The public said that Sir Thomas was 
wrong; be it so. He left a full treasury; and 
thi¢ will bear him, triumphantly, through those 
minor errors to which all are liable. 

3d. There is the new Palace, or, as it has been 
called, “ Sir Frederick's folly:” but as that would 
entail the question, “ Which of them?” I will call 
it “ Nasicaa’s new Palace.” 

4th. There was the House, or “ Casa Palazata” 
at Zante. 

Why the old Venetian Palace would not do, is 
a point that we will not stop to inquire. The new 
Palace was built, but did not satisfy Sir Frederick, 
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who built the ultra new Palace, which will not 
cost the public less than twenty thousand pounds, 
though the exact sum can hardly be ascertained. 
I imagine it would be difficult for any body to 
tell, precisely, the cost; since much of the 
expenditure has been wrapped up, and carried 
througli different departments, without any clear, 
and candid statement of the whole, appearing any 
where that I am aware of. There was an im- 
mense work in cutting ground, before a stone was 
laid, and I know not under what head that expense 
was carried. 

Sir Frederick Adam told me, that it would 
cost but £7000. I fancy he thought I was one 
of the seven sleepers, and had just awakened 
from a doze: he surely forgot, that I had been 
eight years auditing the expense of public works 
at Cefalonia. I have seen too much of building, 
not to estimate, pretty nearly, what such a structure 
would cost at Corfu; and then, there is the 
furnishing, and, that great item, the caprice of 
the Lord High Commissioner in alterations, and 
additions. Even were it possible, which I doubt, 
to build such a palace for £7000, what, let me ask, 
is £7000? It is one-twentieth of the whole revenue 
of the States! And this for a third Palace, to please 
the whims of Sir Frederick Adam, at a time when 
the revenue was so distressed, that it could not 
meet its current expenses, and necessary public 
works were stopped for want of money! But again, 
and again, I say, that this palace will cost nearer 
twenty thousand pounds than seven thousand pounds ; 
that is to say, about one-seventh of the revenue 
of the Ionian States; and this too, when the 
ealdiave and cick were cnfferine for want of enod 
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‘barracks, and good hospitals! . Why, let me ask, 
as the miserable revenue of these small States to 
pay an immense salary to a Lord High Com- 
‘missioner in the first instance? and to furnish him 
with three palaces in the next? two at Corfu, and 
one at Zante ;. for, as the Venetian Palace is turned 
into an university, (however unsuitably,) ‘will not 
reckon it as a palace... This ultra new Palace is | 
& matter of -no public utility whatever, but one 
‘built, purely, for the private amusement of Sir 
Frederick Adam. I will go farther, and say, that the 
Lord High Commissioner's salary does not admit 
of his keeping up two such establishments: there- 
fore, this Palace must either go to ruin, or be 
used as a barrack; in which latter case, half the 
men will die of malaria: for a more decidedly 
malaria precinct can hardly be found in Corfu. 
As a locality for public offices, it will be useless, 
being too far away fromm the town. And so I take 
my leave of this affair, this puerile waste of the 
public treasure, for private amusement, at a time 
when the most rigid economy was, loudly, demanded 
at the hands of the Lord High Commissioner, 
both by the Diten eeverinents and by the 
Tonian Peoples ae 


y ‘. While correcting the press, ‘J hear that Lord eve fas 

declined to live in this splendid Palace, which is to be converted 
"into an hospital for idiots! ‘This is very appropriate. I dare say 
‘it will hold them, though it was not built for so many! * 
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“' CHAP. XXV. 
Light-Houses. 


WuEN we became masters of the Ionian Islands, 
our navy demanded the construction of Light- 
Houses; Sir Thomas Maitland began, and Sir 
Frederick Adam, continued, to build them. Of 
these works, I shall only say that I was absent 
from Cefalonia, when one was ordered to be con- 
structed on the Guardian Island, at the entrance 
of the harbour of Argostoli; a light-house much 
wanted, and long demanded by maritime people. 
On my return, I found that the site, which had 
been decided upon, was not only bad, but dan- 
gerous,. for it was going to be placed at a convent 
nearly in the middle of the island. The passage 
being narrow between this small island, and the 
main land of Cefalonia, the great object was. to 
place the light as near the danger as possible; 
and that danger arises from a reef running from 
the island towards the main land. If the Guardian 
Island had been in the wide sea, a ship could, as 
‘the sailors say, “ give it a wide berth;” and, in 
that case, the light would have been best placed 
upon the highest point, wherever that might be, — 
and where, by the way, they were not going to 
place it: but as matters are, there is no power of 
giving the Island a “ wide berth;” by doing so, 
a ship would run ashore on the coast of Cefalonia. 
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The object was, therefore, to place the Light- 
House so as to admit of a ship getting as close 
as possible to the light, leaving a reasonable 
distance to allow for the shelving shore of the 
Island ; which distance, the greatest stranger would, 
in common prudence, take care to give; and which 
would enable any ship to clear the reef. But 
had the Light-House been placed where I found 
the preparations for it going on, a ship, allowing 
what may be termed a tolerably safe distance, 
would run plump upon the reef. I also found a 
model for the building, in shape, and proportions, 
something like a very ugly windmill; and, if I 
recollect rightly, about twenty feet would have 
been, by this model, the height of the tower, on 
which the lanthorn would have rested. 

The first thing I did was to put a stop to 
the work, at the loss of a few pounds to the 
Government, which I thought better than losing 
a good many lives, and ships. I am neither a 
sailor, nor an architect, but could see, that good 
sense, and good taste, were outraged by the site, 
and the form, of the proposed Light-House. I, 
therefore, resolved to get the advice of both 
architect, and sailor, before another stroke’ was 
struck, and to moderate “Sir Frederick Adam’s 
reckless impatience for “ improvements.” 1 wrote 
tohim, saying, “I am sorry for the delay about 
“ the Light-House; but it is so serious a matter, 
and will be such an everlasting monument of 
error, (if an error is made,) that I hope you 
will approve of my going slowly to work... When 
the important points are once fixed, no delay 
shall take place in the execution.” I was . 
obliged, on more than one occasion, to check the 
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blind haste with which his Excellency began im- 
provements; and I had regular, and incessant, 
labour to urge him forward to complete them, when 
begun. The want of system, and of perseverance, 
in the government, being great, and the little 
vigour which it possessed, being always spent, at 
first, in a flourish. ; 

Sir Thomas Petchell (then commanding the Sibyl 
frigate) came to Cefalonia, aud, knowing his pro- 
fessional abilities, I was guided by him in choosing 
the situation for the Light-House. He advised me 
to consult with the masters of small Greek vessels, 
and not trust wholly to his opinion. I did so, and 
all concurred in that opinion. I then waited until 
the arrival of Captain Kennedy, who designed, and 
executed, the magnificent Doric column, which at 
present exists. My wish was to have formed 
this column, of a single stone; or at mest of 
three, which might have been done: but the 
means I possessed were not adequate to the trans- 
port of such masses across the water; a distance 
of about seven miles. 

Another Light-House was, also, demanded by 
the public, and consented to by Sir Frederick 
Adam ; and Captain Kennedy, again, excited the 
public admiration of his taste in architecture, by 
erecting a beautiful Grecian temple, on the top 
of which stands the lanthorn, and completes the 
illumination at the entrance to the harbour of 
Argostoli.- 

The invention of Light-Houses, I imagine, Sir 
Frederick Adam will hardly lay claim to. Their 
merit consists, 1°. in the choice of the spot on which 
they are erected, 2°. in the beauty of their structure, 
and 3°. in the brilliancy of their light. In the first two 
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points, Sir Frederick would have committed him- 
self, and have done great mischief. From these 
errors he was saved. The lighting of the lanthorns 
is bad, it is purely a Corfu performance. So 
much for Light-Houses, and it will be hard to 
discover what merit attaches to Sir Frederick Adam 
on this score; but hard as the task is, I will show 
that Sir Frederick had some merit. Sailing into 
the harbour, soon after the great column was 
finished, he, in common with all on board, was 
struck with admiration of it. The opinion was 
adopted, that it would be much handsomer if 
fluted, but the estimate had been expended. What 
was to be done? Sir Frederick Adam, feeling 
some compunction, perhaps, in thinking of the large 
sums the public was paying for himself, his pa- 
laces, and his lancers, offered, generously, to pay 
for fluting the column; and (to steal a pun from 
Colonel W——e) “ having been fiddling all his 
life, he now began fluting!” However, the gift 
was handsome; and at a later period, I begged 
Sir Frederick Adam to allow, that the £50 which 
he was to give to the large column, should be 
applied in aid of building the smaller Light-House ; 
which he permitted. Having left the Island, I 
had not the pleasure of inscribing this little 
biographical anecdote upon the building, as I 
intended, being aware of the object of the dona- 
tion; but, I hope, I have made the “ amende 
honorable,” and that the record of generous pa- 
tronage which future travellers shall fail to behold 
engraved on the edifice, they, perhaps, may find in 
the lining of their trunks. A melancholy reflection 
for the author ! 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Supply of Water to Corfu. 


For thirteen years | heard of the sufferings of the 
people in the town of Corfu for want of water. 
Every summer produced the same outcry. All the 
military wells were under lock and key, and the 
allowance to the garrison was regulated by the 
brigade-major ; but none of the inhabitants could 
profit by these cisterns. All were obliged to pur- 
chase this necessary of life; none but the troops 
could drink water gratis: one would imagine that 
Sir Frederick Adam would, at once, have applied 
the remedy: water abounded, and on a higher 
level than the town of Corfu. Yet nothing was 
done till Lord Charles Fitzroy, the Resident of 
Zante, having broken through the procrastinating 
impediments of the general government, boldly, and 
with considerable responsibility, set to work in that 
island; and thus made it impossible for the Lord 
High Commissioner to avoid following the example ; 
so good water has been, at last, brought into the 
town of Corfu. Of this Sir Frederick has the 
merit, which attaches to “ better late than never,” in 
allowing that to be done for which the public had 
been literally gasping for years. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Roads. 


Tut roads in Cefalonia were begun in consequence 
of my persuading the people to subscribe, the rich, 
in money, the poor, in labour. Sir Frederick 
Adam, hearing the public speak with satisfaction 
thereof, and (being at the time acting as Lord 
High Commissioner for Sir Thomas Maitland, who 
was in England,) with his usual hurry to improve, 
and without understanding his subject, at once 
produced a “ Bill” for constructing roads in all 
the islands, by a “ Corvée.” This bill ought to 
have contained exact dircctions for all the details 
of the work; but it contained no such directions: 
it merely provided, that the roads should be 
made by forced labour, or “ Corvée,” leaving all 
the details to the Residents of the various islands. 
The reason why no details were given was a simple 
one, neither Sir Frederick Adam, nor any one whom 
he consulted, had the slightest idea of road-making. 
“ There is a river in Macedon, and there is a river 
in Moumouthshire, look you.” There were roads 
being made in Cefalonia, and so there must needs be 
road-making in Corfu! Well, this was good so far ; 
but how to execute the roads in Corfu was another 
point ; and, as Sir Frederick Adam is not endowed 
with any scientific acquirements, he consulted some 
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pamphlets of M‘Adam’s, and fancying that the 
whole art of road-making consisted in little hammers 
and smooth surfaces, Corfu re-echoed with the 
crack! crack! crack! of breaking stones; while men 
were seen with scissars trimming the grass edges in 
all directions: and as the roads made progress, his 
Excellency was seen driving about in a fury, be- 
cause people would not keep their own side of the 
road! As he cannot speak Greek, the poor coun- 
trymen (and, indeed, their mules too) were in utter 
astonishment, and terror at his Excellency’s rage, for 
which they could in no shape account. Now, as 
mules are quick in their decisions, an altercation 
with his Excellency generally ended in the mule 
wheeling about, and trotting back, while the pea- 
sant ran after his animal, casting back arguments 
over his shoulder, shot like Parthian arrows, as he 
fled from the enraged Lord High Commissioner, 
who pursued in his chariot, “ swearing strange 
oaths,” but, with “ method in his madness,” ad- 
hering to his own act of parliament, and always 
keeping, with meritorious tenacity, to his own side 
of the road; whereas, the mule, and his driver, 
equally alarmed, and neither having read the “ dil/,” 
perversely kept on the illegal side, for mules have 
great acuteness, and they saw clearly that, by 
keeping a-head of his horses, his Excellency’s whip 
could not reach them, and of Sir Frederick’s oaths 
they made small account : however, by great energy, 
and by placing constables all along, at dast, the 
mules, the peasants, and English officers, were 
drilled into keeping the right side. I say “ Eng- 
lish officers,” because Sir Frederick Adam’s act of 
parliament makes it different from the way we do 
in England; at Corfu, the driver keeps the right 
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hand, to the great discomfiture of our excellent 
chaplain, who adhered rigidly to the orthodox 
English side; for which, on one occasion, his Ex- 
cellency, like a second Harry the Eighth, upset the 
church by assault, and drove the parson and his 
horse fairly into the ditch! Julius Cassar owns that 
the British chariots overturned his horse and foot ; 
what, then, could one small Parson do? In this 
I do confess Sir Frederick had great merit; (I do 
not mean in overturning the chaplain), for not only 
was this road campaign one of great exertion, but 
also of danger, the roads of his Excellency being 
so narrow that he ran no small risk of breaking his 
neck! Well; having established little hammers, 
and rings to push the stones through, and scissars 
to clip the grass, and constables to teach mules, and 
men to keep the right side, the next matter was to 
form a large workshop, or depot, from which all 
the islands were to be supplied: (it never came 
into his head, that the islands could get things 
on the spot, much cheaper than in this extravagant 
depot,) and to work he went, burning his candle at 
both ends. The result was, that all his funds were 
quickly exhausted, and little or no progress made 
in the roads. Sir Frederick Adam in this, as in all 
things, reversed the old saying of “ look before you 
leap.” When he wanted lighthouses it was no mat- 
ter where, or how constructed, only get up light- 
houses : so, when he wanted roads, no matter where, 
only make roads! He leaps first, and looks after, 
that is to say, he never considers that great works 
require great sums of money ; and that, before the 
former are begun, the latter should be prepared. 
The system of the “ Corvée” is, to make those who 
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With this money the requisite expense attending 
road-making should be, and could have been, en- 
tirely defrayed. It must be here observed that, on 
passing the act, Sir Frederick got some one, evi- 
dently quite ignorant of his subject, to make rules 
for the execution of the act. These rules he sent 
to the Residents of islands, desiring them to proceed 
upon them. I had established my rules, and begun 
my work. [ told Sir Frederick Adam that these 
new rules were totally unsuited to Cefalonia; and, 
therefore, that we would continue as we began, 
if he had no objection. I saw that Sir Frederick’s 
rules were not practicable, though very plausible, 
on paper, to those unacquainted with public works, | 
among other glaring absurdities, there was one 
which was quite sufficient to knock up the whole 
thing. The subscription in lieu of labour was 
made so high, that it could not be paid: a tax so 
enormous was impracticable. The difference be- 
tween the system of road work which I had esta- 
blished, and that pursued by Adam was this,—his 
plan was to have high subscriptions and labour, 
both ill exacted, and great extravagance of ex- 
penditure ; mine was to have low subseriptions 
and labour, but both very rigorously exacted, and 
great. economy in the expenditure. The results 
corresponded ; in a year’s time his funds were ex- 
hausted, and little work done; my funds were very 
rich, and a great deal of work done; and from our 
funds being so abundant, the works rapidly assumed 
an imposing aspect; so that, while his scissar 
clippers of grass, were daily diminishing in number 
and effect, I was forming brigades of miners ; blast- 
ing out roads along precipices, and opening large 
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difficulty of getting the produce to the town, which 
could, in many instances, be carried only on peo- 
ple’s heads, in some parts not at all. 

Discontent at his own failure, and at our suc- 
cess, which, from the stupendous appearance of 
the works excited public attention, Sir Frederick 
Adam, with characteristic want of judgement, be- 
thought him of a plan to remedy his error, and 
passed an act to give, annually, a sum of money 
from the public treasury, for each island, to con- 
tinue the road works. But this was not necessary, 
for I had formed large funds, and the road work 
at Cefalonia was going on admirably, without any 
demand upon the public treasury! This being the 
case, would not a man of good sense, and who 
wished to see the public well served, a-man, in 
short, who felt no weak jealousy at the success of 
a subordinate, have gone to Cefalonia, examined 
the plan there successfully acted upon, and assi- 
milated the others to it? Was not this the natural 
thing todo? Assuredly it was; but this would have 
been to have taken “a leaf out of my book.” To 
acknowledge an error, and profit by experience, re- 
quires a mind very superior to that of Sir Frederick 
Adam, a mind, too, feeling conscious of its own 
superiority. Had he been capable of this, I should 
not have been now employed in the exposure of the 
errors of his government. His Excellency, therefore, 
sought to remedy his mistake by this vote of money 
to all the islands; but he, as usual, forgot to “ look 
before he leaped ;” it never occurred to him, that 
the same erroneous system which had frittered away 
his funds hitherto, would continue to operate, in the 
same evil way, upon the money voted from the 
general treasury! This money gave a temporary 
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activity to the Corfu roads, as a galvanic shock 

gives a momentary convulsion to a dead frog; but 

life was not to be put into such a system; and, to 

his Excellency’s dismay, away went the money in 
a twinkling; while that given to Cefalonia only 

increased the large sum already accumulated, 

able to meet every expense, and promising soon to 

render forced labour unnecessary in the latter 

island ; which forced labour, he well knew, I wished 

to abolish. (See Appendix, No. 37.) 

Under these circumstances, what was to be done? 
Again cunning went to work, and in a bolder way 
too. It was to continue the supplies to the Corfu 
roads, by means of the general treasury, while they 
were refused to those of the other islands. This 
was exceedingly improper; but, as he could not 
act openly, with such unfairness to the other islands, 
as to refuse them money for their own roads, while 
he took their money for the roads of Corfu, he 
abolished a/ direct supplies for roads to ali the 
islands, (Corfu included,) under the pretence that 
the general treasury was too poor to afford farther 
assistance. And having done this, against which 
no one could remonstrate, for it was very right so 
to do, he then, silently, borrowed, for the Corfu 
roads, from the general treasury, and, also, applied 
part of the funds of an establishment called the 
“ Grain Administration,” one of the Government 
monopolies at Corfu, which the public voice says 
was, in part, applied to defray the expense of 
Corfu roads, and I am perfectly convinced of the 
fact. A monopoly of corn is bad in its theory, and 
worse in its practice, particularly when its profits 
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destroyed those of the other islands, with the ex- 
ception of Cefalonia, which last, being formed upon 
principles wholly different, continued to increase, 
and the works to flourish. But in this Sir Frederick 
again erred from the same cause that misled him 
in the vote of money: he could not perceive, that 
the same errors in system, which first consumed 
the subscriptions, and secondly, consumed the sums 
voted by parliament, were, still, strong and vigo- 
rous, to swallow up his loans in the third attempt. 
The consequence of this was, that in about 
two years, the debt of the Corfu road fund, to 
the public treasury, was so great, and the outcry 
against the extravagant expenditure so general, that 
it was no longer possible for the loan system to wag 
one step further; and the whole thing was at a 
dead stand; but the road-making in Cefalonia con- 
tinued in full vigour! This produced the most 
bitter chagrin to the Lord High Commissioner. 
“ Vet all this availeth me nothing so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king's gate!” and 
from what followed it might have been supposed 
that the general Government resolved to stop the 
progress of the roads in Cefalonia, for his Excel- 
lency put forth an act of parliament, regulating 
the whole affair; not by the rules which had 
succecded at Cefalonia, for six years, but by 
those which had failed every where that they 
had been tried ; and he did this without notice, and 
so secretly, that the first I heard of it was the pro- 
mulgation of the Act of Parliament, upsetting every 
thing I had done, and depriving me of all interfe- 
rence in the roads. In one year after the promul- 
gation of this act, the whole of the Cefalonian funds 
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were expended, and the road-making there, could 
no longer be continued. 

Thus was the labour of eight years, and the 
money of the public thrown away; for the roads 
being in an unfinished state, will quickly be 
destroyed, except where they are cut out of 
rock. 

But he did not stop here ; he passed another act, 
which abolishes Corvee, and lays a tax upon the im- 
portation of cattle, to pay for the roads. Now, observe, 
that Cefulonia being a mountainous, and an extensive 
island, is more in want of roads than either Zante, 
or Corfu, which are more flat, and smaller; and, be 
it also known, that the importation of cattle is very 
great at Corfu, less at Zante, and least of all at 
Cefalonia. Hence this tax affords money enough 
for Corfu, less at Zante, and not sufficient even to 
repair the roads at Cefalonia, where they are most 
wanted! Sir Frederick Adam either made his law 
without calculating results, or he made it stop the 
progress of the roads at Cefalonia. He may hang 
on which horn of the dilemma he pleases. 

Just before I left the Islands, he wrote to me, 
that when he made the new road law, he was not 
aware how few cattle Cefalonia imported. This was 
a pretty declaration for a man who pretends to make 
laws; had he asked me the question, I could have 
told him that this was the case. I laughed at this. 
T had long seen the littleness of his mind, which was 
pitiable. Whether the roads at Corfu now make 
any progress, I cannot say, but I can, and do say, 
that, in that Island roads are easily made; in Cefa- 
lonia, on the contrary, there is great difficulty in 
making them, as hardly a mile can be made without 
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gunpowder, yet the Cefalonian roads averaged only 
one hundred and forty pounds per mile, while those 
of Corfu have cost cight hundred pounds per 
mile, if not more. I ought here to observe, that 
Sir Frederick Adam, having no money to go on 
with the Corfu roads, and not daring to borrow 
more from the public treasury, yet wanting to make 
a road to a very beautiful part of the Island, 
established a convalescent hospital for British sol- 
diers there, and then made the Parliament vote a 
sum for the making of that road expressly. No 
proof existed that Pallio Castrizza was free from 
malaria, nor is there any cause why it should be so; 
and I understand it has given sad proofs of its un- 
fitness for being the site of a general hospital : 
whereas the fortress of Asso in Cefalonia offered all 
the advantages that can be desired for such an 
establishment. Fielding describes Mr. Fitzpatrick 
in “ Tom Jones” as “ one of those compositions which 
nature makes up in a hurry, and forgets to put any 
brains into their head,” none but a Mr. Fitzpatrick 
could have preferred Pallio Castrizza to Asso, for a 
convalescent hospital. Sir Frederick Adam ought 
to have known the advantages which the fortress of 
Asso presented for the formation of a general hospital, 
because in 1826, he went to visit this second Gibral- 
tar; which, strange to say, he had never seen, though, 
at that period, he had commanded the troops, in the 
Ionian Islands, for about eight years! “ Dear me 
what an active gentleman it is.” 1 am very sorry to 
contradict the old dowagers at Corfu, but Asso was 
no proof of his activity. I suppose they discovered 
it in his levees. 


There was, also, the Black Mountain, which I 
i } 
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have already noticed, where our hospital might be 
established at five thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Under these circumstances, it will hardly be 
doubted that the convalescent hospital, established 
at Pallio Castrizza, was a mere pretext to make a 
pretty road through Corfu; for when the above- 
mentioned places in Cefalonia were known as suita- 
ble to such an establishment, I think I am borne 
out in the conclusion, that the health of the troops 
could not have been the motive of forming a general 
convalescent hospital at Pallio Castrizza. No; Sir 
Frederick Adam, when he put a stop to the roads 
in Cefalonia, had also tied up his own hands, and 
this pretence of an hospital, untied them again, 
while they left mine bound. 

I have now shown that very little merit attaches 
to Sir Frederick Adam, as regards the roads, unless 
it be meritorious to have done partially, and ill, and 
at an enormous expense, that which ought to have 
been done thoroughly, and well, at a trifling ex- 
pense. 

Travellers from college, to see the Islands, think 
that a smooth surface, constitutes a well made 
road; and smooth surfaces they will find in the 
beautiful Island of Corfu, where the scenery is 
enchanting ; but a smooth surface is not all which 
constitutes a good road; its breadth, the line of 
its direction, and the degree of slope given to it 
when ascending, and descending heights, are points 
of primary importance; and on which its surface 
in a great measure eventually depends. These they 
may not be more judges of, than Sir Frederick 
Adam. But if they are, there will not be a vast deal 
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for him to admire in the roads at Corfu, except on 
that to Pallio Castrizza, where Captain Worsly has 
been the directing engineer, and which I have 
never seen, but I know the talents of the director, 
and therefore imagine the road to have been well 
executed, 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Convalescent Hospital. 


Iy the last Chapter it has been scen, that the esta- 
blishment of a Convalescent Hospital at Pallio 
Castrizza, was a mere pretence to carry on road- 
making in Corfu, after it had been put a stop to in 
all the other Islands. The Corfu road fund had 
been wasted, the impropriety of loans, from the 
general treasury, for Corfu roads, and from the 
funds formed by the monopoly of corn, had become 
too gross for the public any longer to bear; nothing, 
therefore, remained, but, by means of the subser- 
viency of the senate, to cover this unjust tax upon 
the other Islands: it would not be an easy matter 
to persuade a Cefalonian, or a Zantiot, that he 
ought to pay the expense of making a road in Corfu 
for the sick soldiers in that island. It was as 
flimsy a veil, as ever such a transaction was shaded 
with, for covered it was not; so clumsy a business 
deceived nobody. But did it answer the avowed 
object of its establishment? No, it did not answer, 
it could not answer ; in those climates great height, 
alone, can secure English, or any constitution from 
the risk of malaria; and even height of locality 
will not always do, unless it is sufficient to change 
climate. At Asso, in Cefalonia, and on the black 
mountain, the necessary height is to be found. The 
first, high, isolated in the midst of the pure sea air, 
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sheltered from the dreadful shirroco wind, by a high 
range of mountains to the south-east, well supplied 
with pure water, by the magnificent reservoirs formed 
by the Venetians, Asso seems suited, beyond all 
other places, for a Convalescent Hospital. A small, 
but beautiful town lies at the foot of the fortress, 
affording supplies of all kinds; the cottages, and 
vineyards within the walls, are cheerful, and pretty, 
while from the edges of the precipices, which bound 
the precincts on every side, the views are grand 
beyond description. On the western side, the sea 
offers its various attractions, enlivened by the 
passing of ships. On the east, lies the cheerful 
town, and harbour of Asso, from which rises, 
abruptly to the clouds, a range of mountains, which, 
in the vicinity of the town, are covered with vines ; 
thus relieving the sight from the sublimity, and 
wildness of the coast that stretches north, and south. 
Views of this varied nature are calculated to raise 
the spirits of men recovering from illness. And, to 
the more robust, and active, amusement need not 
be wanting; for, as the walls are three miles in cir- 
cumference, there is abundance of room for exer- 
cise, while, by descending among the rocks to the 
sea, the men may-both bathe, and fish; there is, 
also, plenty of ground belonging to the public for 
large gardens, to form which, would afford both 
amusement, and profit, as well to the medical peo- 
ple, as to the patients. The wild pigeon, the quail, 
the dove, the red-legged partridge, and different 
sea birds, offer diversion to the sportsman, while no 
more suitable place could possibly be discovered 
for amateurs of boating to drown themselves, 
for, in case of sudden storms, few are the landing 
places alone this dangerous coast. The people 
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of this district, which is called Erisso, are famous 
for their social disposition, for their wit, and for 
their industry. With all these advantages I pre- 
sume that some Lord High Commissioner, who has 
a capacity capable of embracing the general good 
of the Islands, and thinking more of the health of 
the soldiers, than of the beauty of the drives about 
Corfu, will establish an hospital at Asso. 

The Black mountain has, also, its advantages ; 
in one respect it is superior to Asso, as the site of 
an hospital. Its great height (as I have before said) 
gives a new climate, and one in which blankets are 
required on one’s bed in the hottest part of the sum- 
mer; but, in some other respects, it is inferior to 
Asso; as no habitations are to be found so high up, 
all must be created there, but the coldness of the 
climate would well repay the expense, by saving 
the lives of the soldiers, and it is only necessary 
to ascend the Black mountain to prove the supe- 
riority of Cefalonia, in point of salubrity, to all 
other islands. 

The thermometer in summer, on the mountain, 
and at two-thirds of its height, averages about 
68°, which is 16° lower than the mean range in the 
hospital at Argostoli, (see Appendix, No. 29,) so 
that by ascending this mountain, people may escape 
the great heat, and recover from the effects which 
that heat may have previously caused in their con- 
stitution. This is a matter of vast importance to 
soldiers, whose profession keeps them many years 
in the islands. To reach this height requires about a 
four hours’ ride from Argostoli; the road made by 
me being good the whole way, with a slope, in no 
part exceeding one foot of rise in twelve feet of 
horizontal distance. With regard to ague, and 
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malaria, they are unknown at this great ele- 
vation; and the beautiful scenery on the moun- 
tains, with its woods, and pure air, would do more 
to recover patients than any thing short of a voyage 
to England. The power of keeping the soldiers 
from wine, without putting any restraint upon their 
amusements, is also a great advantage possessed by 
both Asso, and the Black Mountain; in short, to 
the establishment of a Convalescent Hospital in 
either of those places, there is not a single well 
founded objection. That it might be dull for the 
medical gentlemen I admit; at least for those to 
whom the study of their profession, of gardening, 
and the pleasure of shooting, are not sufficient 
amusements for the occupation of their time. But 
in the consideration of this subject, such matters 
cannot be admitted as points of any importance, 
and these gentlemen would be relieved from time to 
time; but enough of Mount Enos. 


CHAP, XXIX. 


The proper Place for the general Government is 
Cefatonia. 


Formerty, when the Venetians possessed the 
Ionian Islands, and nautical operations were on a 
smaller scale; when oared galleys were the ships 
of war, then was Corfu the “ key of the Adriatic.” 

If an enemy’s fleet entered that sea against the 
Venetians, its communication with the Mediter- 
ranean, was immediately intercepted by the squa- 
dron issuing from Corfu, while Venice, with all her 
warlike powers, stood arrayed in front of the in- 
vader. Such a position was one of great peril, 
particularly if the Dalmatian ports were adverse ; 
for when the fierce “ Bora,” or north-east wind, 
blows, the Italian is a fearful shore. The only 
ports on that great leagth of coast, are, Ancona, 
Brindisi, Burletta, and Otranto, the three last are 
difficult for ships to make, and dangerous when 
made. Terrible were such storms to the galleys of 
those days, so that the foe, who ventured to 
“ plough the Adriatic,” was truly in a sea of 
troubles. But the Venetian squadrons were sus- 
tained by their capital, in the North; and by Corfu, 
in the South ; where there were arsenals in which 
they could promptly refit after battles, or storms; 
to them a defeat, was but a defeat. To their 
enemies it threatened destruction. 
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The short distance from Corfu to the Italian and 
Greek coasts, enabled the oared galleys vigilantly 
to guard these narrow seas. Corfu was then, of 
the first importance to Venice. 

On the other hand, she could not suffer this 
island to fall into the possession of an enemy, as 
her commerce would be destroyed ; for no Venetian 
merchant-vessel could, in that case, get either in, 
or out of the Adriatic with safety. 

For these reasons, Venice strongly fortified 
Corfu, and while Venice was a great naval, and 
commercial power, Corfu was deservedly called 
“ the key of the Adriatic.” But Venice has fallen, 
and the seas are now ruled by fleets, which cannot 
find sufficient depth of water at Venice. Armed 
ships can, perhaps, be floated, by an apparatus, in 
and out of, her arsenals, but, as the mother of fleets, 
Venice is no more. Napoleon brought the Rivoli 
out of Malomocco. He made a vaunt of this; she 
was squeezed out of Venice by French energy. It 
was the aged Sarah producing Isaac! But Venice 
now belongs to Austria. Thirty-five years of accu- 
mulated mud has since filled her canals; her arse- 
nals go to ruin; and the unhappy city itself, falls 
mouldering into the sea! The Doge, and his wife, 
are separated for ever, and the importance of Corfu, 
is destroyed by the divorce. On the more open 
seas, future struggles will take place, between 
fleets of heavy ships; fleets, which will belong 
neither to Austria, nor to Venice. And the Adriatic 
being, now, but an empty box, its “ key” is of 
little value. As a harbour for large fleets, it is not 
equal to that of Cefalonia,* one of the finest in the 


* In saying this I am sanctioned by high naval authority. 
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Mediterranean. Out of the harbour of Corfu, a 
fleet may be unable to issue for several days, 
whereas, from that of Cefalonia, a few hours will, 
at all times, suffice ; and then, the fleet is, at once, 
in the open sea, ready to bear upon any part. 

In a warlike, and a commercial point of view, 
then, Cefalonia is the best suited for the seat of 
government, because where that is placed, the 
means afforded by the Islands of rendering naval 
assistance, would be concentrated, and increased, 
for the departments of a small government, render 
each other mutual assistance when a sudden pressure 
of business is accumulated upon any particular 
branch, and in aid of Cefalonia, Zante, Ithaca, 
and Santa Maura are at hand. 

With regard to the Civil Administration, Cefa- 
lonia is still more appropriate, as the seat of the 
general Government. Corfu forms the northern 
extremity of the Ionian States; far away from the 
rest, it takes no natural lead, either in extent of 
territory, or revenue. In the first, it is surpassed 
by Cefalonia ; in the last by Zante. Cefalonia, on 
the contrary, is in the midst of the Islands, forming 
as it were the body of.ghe Ionian republic, having 
Zante, St. Maura, and Ithaca, close to her, and 
able to communicate by telegraph. Whereas Corfu 
is but a limb. One hundred miles to the north; all 
orders from Corfu, are long in reaching the Southern 
Islands ; and reports of occurrences in those Islands 
are long in reaching Corfu. Great expense, as 
well as delay, is inflicted upon those, who on mer- 
cantile, and legal, affairs, are obliged to repair to the 
present seat of the general Government. 

In cases of insurrection, of foreign attack, in 
short, on all emergencies, occurring in any of the 
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other Islands, Corfu, so far from being able to 
render assistance, would not, perhaps, even hear of 
the circumstances, till the moment foraction had past. 

Thus in making Cefalonia the seat of Govern- 
ment, the convenience, and profit, of six islands, 
containing one hundred and fifty thousand people, 
would be consulted. In keeping it at Corfu, those 
one hundred and fifty thousand people’s convenience, 
and profit, are sacrificed to the advantage of the 
population of Corfu; which amounts to about 
thirty thousand, for most of its floating population, 
would follow the seat of Government. 

If we look to the enterprise, and mercantile 
spirit of the people, the advantages are in favour of 
the hardy mountaineers of Cefalonia. In the num- 
ber of sailors, and the quantity of tonnage, she 
exceeds Corfu, with all the advantage which the 
latter enjoys in being the seat of Government. 
Cefalonia possesses the means, and her inhabitants 
have the boldness, the numbers, and the capacity, 
to make her one of the most powerful islands in 
the Mediterranean. Had it not been for the general 
Government, she would, at this moment, have been, 
not perhaps what she ought § be, and might be, but 
still rich, and flourishing. tis true, she has sunk 
with the rest, but as her capabilities of rising were 
far beyond the others, so is her loss the greater. 
The superiority of Cefalonia over Corfu’ is,: also, 
very great and very important, with respect to the 
occupation of the Islands by British troops. Corfu 
is unhealthy, in no part of it can malaria be 
avoided. Whereas in Cefalonia there are two 
stations perfectly salubrious. 

Let us, now, consider if Cefalonia is capable of 
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defence. The fortress of Asso is a second Gibral- 
tar, it is even stronger than Gibraltar, by as much 
as the means of attack, which could be assembled 
in the Island of Cefalonia, are smaller, than the 
powerful armaments which France, and Spain, can 
bring against Gibraltar; a besieging army would 
be, itself, blockaded by our fleets ! 

There is also another healthy fortress, called 
“ the Castle of St. George,’ where the seat of Go- 
vernment was, formerly, held. It was abandoned, 
from the difficulty of mounting the rocks, on which 
the town is built, but up which, a broad carriage- 
road now runs, with a gentle ascent. 

In addition to these fortresses every part of the 

. is full of fastnesses, casting defiance upon 
the invader beneath, and confining him to the spot 
where he lands. In every point of view, Cefalonia 
is marked out by nature as the seat of the general 
Government. 

If the idea be entertained, of abandoning all the 
Ionian Islands but one, (and the report seems to 
gain credit,) then, I think, it should be Cefalonia, 
not Corfu, which ought to be preserved. She can 
maintain hegself, _ of all assistance, 
either in money, or . she can shelter the 
largest fleet ; she can give assistance to England in 
time of war, both by furnishing men, and small 
craft; she possesses two strong fortresses, one of 
which is capable of receiving a whole army, and 
forming a healthy rendezvous for ulterior military 
operations. Such an island is surely too valuable 
to be given up, when keeping possession, requires 
neither a soldier, nor a shilling from England. But 
it is idle to waste words upon a subject that is so 
evident. 
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1 will now enter into the transactions of my go- 
vernment of that Island; its condition, and how 
affected by the conduct of the general Government 
under Sir Frederick Adam. 


PART III. 





CHAP. XXX. 
Of the local Government of Cefalonia. 


Own being ordered to assume the government of 
Cefalonia, I visited every part of the island, to gain 
some knowledge of the place, and the people; and, 
I felt that I was a very inefficient person to do all 
that was required. 

Being, however, resolved to do my best, I went to 
work with the hopes of supplying my defects by 
zeal, and industry. I trusted that a knowledge of 
details would come naturally, in tracing evil results, 
to their causes; and why Cefalonia should not be a 
rich, and pewerful island, I could not imagine ; I 
thought she ought to be so, and, but for the general 
government, I would ‘have made her so; however, 
in despite of difficulties, I left her better than I 
found her, by many degrees. The things which 
struck me, as paramount evils, were— 

ist. That the shutting up the ports of Asso, and 
Guiscardo, had produced starvation through the 
north of the island. This I represented so strongly, 
that Sir Thomas Maitland opened them ; telling me 
“that he was convinced I was right, but that he 
had been talked over by a pack of d d fools.” 
Whom he meant I do not know ; but the ports were 
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’ epened, and the people were at once relieved from 
their sufferings. 

2nd. The feudal system acted so strongly upon 
the courts of justice, that the judges decided causes 
according to the wishes of their party, or the chief 
that they obeyed. 

3rd. Agriculture was at the lowest pitch; I was 
ignorant of the subject, but I saw land (unculti- 
vated) in abundance, men idle, and food imported, 
in short, that the island produced grain for only 
three months in the year. I, also, knew that, in 
ancient times, Cefalonia exported grain; it was, 
therefore, evident that something was wrong, though 
my own ignorance prevented my seeing where the 
evil lay. 

4th. The soldiers were miserably lodged, yet at 
great expense to the public ;. and, they were cheated 
in the quality of their rations. 

5th. The want of roads cut off the communica- 
tion between the several districts of the island, so 
that, even if agriculture was improved, produce 
could not be brought to market, except when that 
produce was raised near a port. 

6th. No market-place in Ather of the towns of 
Argostoli, or Lixuri. 

7th. A prison wanted, those existing being unsafe, 
and horrible. One expected to fall every time there 
was an earthquake, which convulsions are common, 
yet in this men, and women, were incarcerated ! 

8th. The town in want of a quay, the sea-line 
being shelving, filthy, and unhealthy. 

9th. A degree of oppression exercised by the 
rich over the poor, that may easily be conceived by 
any honest man that lives in Ireland, or who living 
out of Ireland, will read of Ireland; but the Greek 
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proprietors, to do them justice, are not so bad as 
the Irish proprietors. 

10th. The marsh near Argostoli requiring to be 
filled up, and turned into cultivation, also the marsh 
of Livadi. 

11th. The forest on the Black Mountain going to 
ruin. 

12th. The immense flocks of goats preventing the 
improvement of agriculture, and horticulture. 

13th. A great want of instruction among the 
people. 

14th. The great conventual estates, belonging to 
the poor, in complete abandonment. 

,a That I remedied these evils wholly, I will not say ; 
all I can assert is, that I saw them, and remedied them 
as far as my abilities, and the obstructions latterly 
offered by the general government, permitted me. 
While Sir Thomas Maitland lived, I found myself 
supported. Nor would it be fair to deny that, 
during this period, Sir Frederick Adam, then se- 
cond in command, also supported me, when not de- 
ceived by others. My exertions, I hope, produced 
some good. 

The island secretary, Captain John Kennedy, 
completely entered into my views, and by his ho- 
nesty,* ability, and activity, enabled me to accom- 
plish more than double what either of us could 
have done singly; we had nearly put down the 
feudal system, when Sir Frederick Adam overturned 
all our labours, and allowed that system to rear its 


* By “honesty” I do not mean, merely, that prudential ab- 
stinence from direct fraud, which is so often witnessed in “ very 
respectable men.” I mean, that correct principle, which scorns 
to make the public service subservient to private convenience, even 
where custom sanctions such fraud. 
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head once more; for, those whom I prevented ty- 
rannizing over the weak, naturally hated me; and, 
working upon Sir Frederick’s littleness of mind, 
contrived to baffle all my endeavours to support the 
right. Captain Kennedy, of course, shared with 
me in this odium; and, therefore, suffered equally 
in their estimation. Let me now consider these 
evils in detail, as I have stated them in the beginning 
of this chapter. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
How Sir Frederick Adam blockaded Cefalonia. 


Tux “ General Government” (whose talents for 
rule, and deep knowledge of public economy, is 
proved by a thousand Acts of Parliament,) thinks 
that the art of governing consists, wholly, in two 
things, 

1st. Screwing as much money out of the public 
as it is possible to do. 

2nd. Depositing as much of it, in the pockets of 
its functionaries, as can be, prudently, appropriated 
for that purpose. 

That there are many individuals in the Ionian 
government, both Greek, and English, who would 
dance as light as Zadig’s treasurer, I know very 
well; but there are plenty who would have “ da 
téte baissée, les reins courbés, les mains collées a leur 
cdtés, &c.” 

Among some of these non-dancing gentlemen, 
and in furtherance of the above principles, the idea 
arose, that the revenue would be increased by al- 
lowing vessels to go to one port only, in each 
island ; and to shut all the other ports, as they term 
preventing vessels running into them, except in 
cases of distress, when such vessels are not allowed 
to communicate with the shore. The profound 
SHAR TENAG. Ax eeheeo. “eho bh wilt yaetaio enahow SAL 
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gulation, the monstrous folly which could make a 
government deprive an island of the advantages 
bestowed upon it by nature, is, I think, a matter 
which requires no comment. Observe, that the 
above regulation is not a temporary blockade, for a 
specific purpose, but a permanent exclusion of all. 
commerce from such ports. 

In Cefalonia there are about twelve ports. Of 
these, that of Argostoli was, alone, left open for 
gencral commerce; Lixuri under some slight re- 
striction, and St. Eufemia for the importation 
of cattle. All the rest I found closed. I know 
not what nonsense was drivelled into Sir Frederick 
Adam’s ears to induce him to this measure, but I 
conclude it was some stuff about smuggling, and 
the fear of plague, which a few words of common 
sense will overthrow. A “ shut port,” is a port 
where one man is paid by government to dwell, and 
prevent smuggling, and clandestine landings ; he 
receives about £26 a year, he is generally a smug- 
gler, or winks at smuggling “ for a con-si-de-ration.” 
But smuggle, or not smuggle, he must sleep, and 
when he sleeps, others smuggle. On one single 
occasion in Cefalonia a man dared to give the go- 
vernment information on this ticklish subject ; 
the goods were seized in consequence, and his 
throat was cut in a week after. I never knew 
of any other instance of information given from a 
closed port, and I imagine the fate of this man will 
serve as a hint to all officious guardians of shut 
ports, for the next century! 

Let us now see what an “ open port” is. An 
open port is one, where a health-office, a custom- 
house, and.a guard of British soldiers is established ; 
where all regular traders, who come to the port, are, 
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also, highly interested to watch, and prevent smug- 
gling. In short, an open port is one where a vigi- 
lant guard is kept, day and night, to protect the 
law. Yet (will the reader believe it?) in the face 
of such glaring proofs of the folly, and the danger 
.of shutting ports, exclusive of all other considera- 
tions, did the general government pursue this silly 
course. Two more evils took place in consequence 
of closing the ports of Cefalonia; it was imagined, 
by the proposers of this wise scheme, that the in- 
crease of duties received, at the open port, would 
equal the loss at those which were closed, and that 
the expense of collection would be diminished. 
This was false calculation. I proved, by the cus- 
tom-house books, that the closed ports, if they were 
opened, would add to the revenue. Those two 
(Asso, and Guiscardo) which were opened by my- 
application eight years ago, have done so, and 
they were not the most likely to do so either. Thus, 
loss of revenue was the consequence of this mea- 
sure; but a far greater evil, was the cruel suffering 
which it inflicted on the people in Erisso, in Samos, 
and in Racli, who were, and the last two still are, 
cut: off, and ruined in all their little traffic; and 
the advantages, which nature had, by these har- 
bours, bestowed upon them, is thus lost, without, 
even a plausible, reason being offered for so tyran- 
nical and stupid an exercise of power, equally in- 
Jurious to the government and the people. shall, 
in a future chapter, have occasion to return to this 
subject. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
Feudal System. 


« Each wanton judge new penal statutes draws : 
“ Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the laws.” 


1 wave already said so much on this subject, that 
I am ashamed, again, to force it upon the notice of 
the reader; but it, unfortunately, is like the air; 
it pervades every thing in the islands, and one can 
hardly get rid of it, in speaking of any subject. 
The domination of riches leaves a native judge 
so shackled, in his own island, that no rational man 
can expect him to give a just sentence. When a 
peasant is prosecuted by a feudal lord, in either the 
civil, or criminal court, he is a lost man. If the 
case is an important one, the rich man engages, on 
his side, a// the lawyers that, otherwise, will venture. 
to oppose him in court ; for, if not engaged, such 
lawyers as belong to the family of a rival chief, 
will readily oppose their feudal enemy; but no 
feudal enmity prevents these lawyers taking part, 
professionally, with an enemy who is ready to pay. 
If the poor man pleads “ in forma pauperis,” the 
rich man has only to arrange with the judge, (who, 
“ ex officio,” appoints an advocate for the poor man,) 
that such advocate should be one, dependent upon 
the rich man ; or, if the judge is too conscientious 
to do this, the rich man either bribes the advocate, 
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or makes it a point with some other chief, on 
whom the said advocate is a dependant, to oblige 
him to sacrifice his client; and if that advocate 
refuses, he is certain to suffer severe persecution, 
and, perhaps, ruin. Men will not risk all this for 
“ righteousness sake ;” the days of martyrdom are 
gone by. 

Let us take another case, and suppose the matter 
to be an unimportant one. What advocate would 
risk a deadly feud with one of “ the lords of the 
soil” for so triflmg a cause? To suppose such a 
thing is to be ignorant of human nature, and of the 
feudal system. I say a deadly feud, because to be 
upset by a peasant, or by a retainer, om any point, 
however small, is a disgrace to a feudal chicf, and 
resented by every follower of his family. In such 
a state there is less blame attaching to a judge, or 
an advocate, than we English would imagine, for 
it requires a master mind to be able to assume 
virtue as the rule, and pursue it in defiance of 
friends, relations, habits, and all that renders the 
road rugged and steep. For this great evil, the 
best immediate, practical, remedy, was to appoint 
an advocate from another island, and employ him 
as the publie advocate of the poor, under proper 
regulations, 

When I quitted Cefalonia, there was a poor man 
named Metaxa, who had a claim to the greatest part 
of the estate of a very rich one. This rich man had 
taken into his pay every lawyer in Cefalonia, Zante, 
and Corfu, so that it was impossible for Metaxa to 
get an advocate. Here was a case in point; even 
without culpability on the part either of the feudal 
chief, or the law officers. I made the advocate fiscal 
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Adam, hearing of from me, afterwards objected to, 
upon the plea that it would not be proper to let the 
advocate fiscal, being a public functionary, take a 
private cause, lest it might appear as if government 
wished to influence the judges in favour of one 
side! J] imagine that the attorney-general in Eng- 
land would be sorry that Sir Frederick Adam’s 
theories of legal propriety were enforced! If the 
judges were to be influenced by the advocate fiscal 
in a case where the government had no interest, 
what chance of justice could an unfortunate indi- 
vidual have, who happened to be attacked by the 
advocate fiscal on the behalf of the government 
itself! The truth, in the above case was, that the 
powerful influence of one party at Corfu settled the 
matter ; Sir Frederick Adam being easily “ mysti- 
fied,” spoke like an oracle, or, in other words, as 
the high priest dictated ! 

Yet, after laying down a principle so silly as that 
of the impropriety of a public law officer interfering 
in private causes, Sir Frederick consented to the 
appointment of an “ advocate for the poor’—an 
office which existed at the very moment in Corfu 
under his nose, and the whole duties of which 
office were to do that, which, in his letter to me, he 
forbids as improper! If wrong in the advocate 
fiscal, as a public functionary, it would be wrong 
in the advocate of the poor, as a public functionary ; 
so that he appointed a public officer, whose whole 
duties were to do wrong! What consistency! but 
the fault was not poor Sir Frederick’s; the Metaxd 
cause was a web of private intrigue, which I laid 
bare for him, in a letter that I will not publish, 
unless obliged to do so. His Excellency was in the 
hands of the Philistines. and my efforts tn chtain 
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justice for the unhappy Spiro Metaxa were quickly 
rendered nugatory; for after the courts of law in 
Cefalonia had given a verdict in his favour, he had, 
up to the date of my departure, been prevented 
from defending himself against an appeal, because 
Sir Frederick Adam was persuaded by those who 
dreaded the result of this appeal, that the fiscal 
advocate ought not to take part in a private law- 
suit, though so doing was the practice of the coun- 
try! Iam satisfied that Sir Frederick Adam had 
no intention of acting unjustly towards Spiro Me- 
taxi. On the contrary, he believed that he was 
distinguishing himself by being, what a Highlander 
would call, “a very great offisher, and an unco gude 
man.” But this was a mistake; he was unintention- 
ally the tool of a party, in preventing the cause of 
Spiro Metaxa from being fairly tried. Such are the 
results of feebleness of character ! 

In the year 1825 I began my endeavours to get 
an advocate for the poor appointed to Cefalonia : 
my letter books are filled with my applications (see 
Appendix, Nos. 30 and 31,) to Sir Frederick Adam 
for, and with statements of the injustice which 
might have been prevented by, such an officer ; yet 
for many years I could not succeed ; till, at last, 
Sir Frederick Adam appointed this officer when I was 
coming away, having determined, in his own mind, 
that I should not return. Thus he fancied that he 
should prevent my having any merit in the public 
opinion for this arrangement. The good is, at last, 
done; and Sir Frederick Adam is welcome to the 
credit. The fact is, that no merit attaches to me, 
further than the exertion I made to get this person 
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curred ; the advantage of it was explained to me, 
in the first instance, by the President Tozetti. Sir 
Frederick Adam’s delay in the appointment of the 
advocate of the poor, and his Excellency’s conduct, 
stated in a former part of this book, relative to the two 
judges, are sufficient proofs of the want of support 
which I experienced from him in my endeavours to 
obtain a fair administration of justice ; nevertheless, 
while I was there, I was able, in some degree, to 
accomplish this. Sir Frederick Adam himself says, 
“ The system of administration of justice which he 
has established, ably seconded by the administrators, 
will at once shew the good that has been done by 
Colonel Napier. Now the poor man can get justice 
against the signori, who cannot as in former times 
oppress and injure him.”* To be sure, this wag 
said with all the frankness of “ Afrs. Candour.” 
And it was my crime among most of those to whom 
the speech was addressed ! 

I will conclude this chapter with the following 
remarks. I was on the most friendly terms with 
Sir F. Adam the whole time that I was in the 
Ionian Islands. However well aware I might have 
been of his feebleness of character, and his inca- 
pability of originating any measure, I still con- 
ceived that he was entitled to full praise for any 
good selection that he made; and on these occa- 
sions I was not sparing of my encomiums on his 
conduct, as my letter-book can prove. He is well 
aware, or ought to be, that I zealously forwarded, 
and praised abundantly, every useful measure adopt- 
ed by him; I did so from a sense of justice, and 
with great satisfaction to myself, in hopes of con- 


* See Part IV. 
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firming and fixing him in his purpose. I thought 
then, and think still, that he deserved the credit 
which attached to such measures. I will take a 
strong example. The employment of foreign judges 
(as they call judges who are not natives of the 
island in which they are employed,) originated with 
me in the time of Sir Thomas Maitland; and I will 
do Sir F. Adam the justice to say, that when he 
became Lord High Commissioner he pushed the 
measure with effect. This delighted me; I had not 
the least ambition to have the credit; so that the 
good was done I was satisfied; I therefore gave 
him the most unbounded praise, in the hopes of 
allaying that jealousy which was daily becoming so 
evident, and so injurious to the public service. I 
hoped to persuade him that the measure was his 
own offspring, to make him adhere to it with a pa- 
rental affection, and in despite of intrigues, the mea- 
sure succeeded. In all the course of my correspon- 
dence, it may be seen how carefully I endeavoured 
to avoid exciting his jealousy, how unboundedly I 
praised any, and every, order from Corfu that pos- 
sessed common sense; how eagerly I sought to 
fulfil his plans, and how frankly, withal, I remon- 
strated against what was wrong. However, the 
Ionian jobbers crushed my exertions with the weight 
of his office, which they moved at their pleasure, 
having his weakness for a lever, and his jealousy for 
a fulerum. Thus did feudalism triumph! 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of the Maltese Colony. 


Berore I discuss the state of agriculture in Cefa- 
lonia, I will give a short sketch of a colony of 
Maltese, established in the island of Cefalonia, 
because this colony owed its origin entirely to my 
desire of improving the agricultural knowledge of 
the people, and will be, consequently, referred to, 
when I speak of that subject. I found in Cefa- 
lonia, a large and fertile tract of land stretching 
along part of the eastern shore of the island: this 
tract was wholly abandoned ; and as it contained 
fine water, and the ruins of the ancient city of 
Pronos, which commanded a small port, I could 
not, at first, account for the desolation. I knew 
that the ancient towns were built in healthy spots ; 
and at Pronos there was no appearance of any 
cause for ill-health, having been produced by 
neglect, as at Samos: a little inquiry opened my 
eyes to the real secret, why this tract was aban- 
doned. Between the Black Mountain and the sea, 
there runs a parallel and lower ridge; and on the 
sea, or eastern side, of this lower ridge, lies the 
ground in question. Now the reader must be in- 
formed, that the snug little port which I have 
mentioned, and which is called Poros (or port), 
is formed by a promontory called, by the inhabi- 
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on the heights above, among the clouds stands 
the convent-fortress of Atros, below which is a 
projecting eminence called “ The look out for the 
Saracens.” Here the inhabitants formerly kept a 
constant guard, to watch the approach of the in- 
fidels, From these two facts, it appeared very 
evident to me, that, when the ancient city was de- 
stroyed, and infidels, and pirates, at pleasure ranged 
those seas, no man could cultivate ground, or live, in 
safety, along this tract of coast; the inhabitants, 
therefore, abandoned it, and occupied the valley 
between this range, and the Black Mountain, keep- 
ing a watch for the enemy on the lower range, 
at the spot above mentioned; on the alarm 
being given, the women, children, and flocks 
fled to the fastnesses of the Black Mountain, long 
before the foe could cross the lower ridge, in 
ascending the steep, and difficult, sides of which 
he would be encountered by the armed, and reso- 
lute mountaineers; therefore, unless the Saracens 
landed in great force, they dared not attempt to 
pass this ridge, and the people lived in security 
on the western side, and even on the more retired 
parts of it, where it falls back upon the great moun- 
tain; but a family venturing to settle on the 
castern slope, was liable to be carried away, by 
any rover of the seas who marked their lonely habi- 
tation. Thus were the people driven from this 
rich piece of ground; and it became so over- 
grown with arbutus and myrtle, that when I frst 
went there, it was a wilderness, and a very beautiful 
one. The greatest part of this ground belongs 
to the convents; and, upon “ the landing place of 
the Saracens,” | resolved to plant a colony of their 
ancient enemies. the Malteso. 7 therefara eant far 
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three hundred of these islanders, and proposed to 
make them small tenants to the convents. These 
people arrived, and (as will appear in the sequel) 
were incapable of fulfilling their agreement. The 
whole scheme was baffled, by an intrigue at 
Malta, entered into for the purpose of getting rid 
of their superannuated paupers and inconvenient 
characters, a disgraceful intrigue, the details of 
which I am ignorant of, and am quite sure that 
the Maltese government was so too; who is in fault 
I know not, nor does it signify; for the more the 
colony flourished, the more inevitable would have 
been its destruction. However, after trying in vain, 
for two years, to make them cultivate the ground, 
the local government of Cefalonia was obliged to 
stop the issue of rations to these people, which it 
was bound-to make for only six months; and, in- 
stantly, the Maltese spread over the island, beg- 
ging for food. It was necessary to relieve them, and 
I had no time to lose, for they were in warft of suste- 
nance. Not one Greek in the island, and only one 
Englishman (a Mr. Curling) knew any thing of agri- 
culture, beyond the cultivation of vines, and currant 
bushes. Mr. Curling possessed talents, activity, 
and a good knowledge of agriculture, both prac- 
tically, and as a science. He came to the islands 
by my advice, to learn the modern Greek, and Ita- 
lian languages, and with very different views from 
that of being employed by the Ionian Government, 
and which his being so employed put an end to. 
I did not, therefore, wish to employ Mr. Curling ; 
but I saw that either I must do so, or that the 
colony was lost ; and 1, consequently, gave him the 
charge of it, (see Appendix, No. 33.) A letter of 
his own will be given in the next chapter, and 
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describe the consequence of his appointment better 
than I can. , ; 
Such is the history of the colony ; and the reader 
will, ere this, have seen enough of Sir Frederick 
Adam’s character, not to be surprised at hearing 
that Mr. Curling’s services (being the only man in 
the islands possessing a knowledge of agriculture) 
were dispensed with by that Lord High Commis- 
sioner, who had tried to form “ agricultural com- 
mittees,” to better the lamentable state to which 
farming is reduced ; and the reports of which com- 
mittees were so grossly stupid, and ignorant, that 
he was unable to lay them before Parliament! 
he was going to do so; but having given them to 
me to read, in 1825, I, who am extremely ignorant 
of the subject, wrote such notes on the margin 
of these reports with a pencil, as convinced him that 
the reports were too absurd to make public. I 
remember that one proposition was to force small 
proprietors to sell their land, and fill the islands with 
large estates in “ ring fences ;” of the advantage of . 
having an estate in a “ ring fence” no one doubts ; 
but the propriety of enabling the large landholders 
to force their neighbours to part with their pro- 
perty at a valuation, may admit of doubt, except 
in the minds of Ionian agricultural committees, 
which were composed of great landed proprietors. 
Another proposition was, to oblige the peasants to 
dig holes in the estates of the rich, and carry all the 
manure in the country to these holes! (without being 
paid for their labour, mind !) Such were the schemes 
of the committees for improving agriculture! Now 
one would have thought, that Mr.Curling could have 
given better lessons in agriculture by being placed 
at the head of some other covernment farm. as Sir 


Frederick Adam was resolved to destroy the Mal- 
tese colony; but Mr. Curling was my friend, and, 
therefore, to get him out of the islands, was an 
important object with his Excellency. To return 
to the colony: When I determined to form it, 
I knew that it would have enemies in Cefalonia ; 
(for which Chap. xxxv. will account ;) whose in- 
fluence at Corfu, though it would not produce 
a refusal of my proposal, might thwart me very 
powerfully ; and, perhaps, prevent my carrying it 
into ellect. | knew that Sir Frederick Adam 
would agree with, and even enter, extravagantly, 
into my plan; but that when these intriguers had 
given him plenty of line, then they would gradually 
play him into their net. 

Liking Sir Frederick Adam personally at that 
time, but holding the general opinion, that he was 
a weak man, I waited till all was ready for the 
execution of my plan, and then wrote a full account 
of it to him. He approved of it, as I expected, but 
proposed, instead of three hundred Maltese, to send 
for (I think) ten thousand! He did not perceive that 
there were many objections to this. (See Appendix, 
No. 34.) The difficulties that might occur in the 
execution of my project, | was prepared to mect. 
1 could, with the funds at my disposal, manage 
three hundred Maltese, but an army of ten thou- 
sand I couid not. Any accident might have turned 
them loose upon the public; in which case, the 
influx of such a number must have lowered the 
price of labour. The Cefalonian peasantry enraged 
at this, and always ill disposed towards foreigners 
of the Latin church, would have probably quar- 
relled with them, and ill blood have been thus 
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Besides, there was no necessity for such a mul- 
titude. The object was to give a practical lesson 
of good agriculture to the Cefalonians, not to re- 
lieve the population of Malta: if the colony suc- 
ceeded, other Maltese might join their companions, 
the increase would have been gradual, and, by 
increasing the population, useful to Cefalonia; for, 
as the French refugees, after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, brought to England and Ireland 
an increase of knowledge, so would the Maltese to 
Cefalonia; but the sudden invasion of such a small 
island by ten thousand people would have been 
not only injurious but dangerous. This then was 
what the soldiers call “ ad! gallop and no under- 
standing ;” and I wrote to Sir Frederick Adam to 
beg that he would do no such thing, but leave me 
to try the experiment with a few, which luckily he 
did; for, as has been seen, the enemies of the 
colony at Cefalonia finally succeeded in causing its 
destruction. 

It was said by Mr. Burke, that “ if a clever man 
is every day told by a fool, that white is black, he 
will believe it in a year!” there was, therefore, no 
room for surprise, that a transfer of brains, in the 
parties, should produce the same result ! 

The first blow struck at the colony was closing 
the Port of Pronos, which Sir Frederick Adam had 
allowed me to open when the colony was first esta- 
blished, and ere intrigue had ventured to manifest 
its machinations. 

The colony was placed nearly on the site of the 
ancient City of Pronos, the ruins of whose Cyclo- 
pean walls still exist. It is the nearest part of 
Cefalonia to the main land, and so close, that, 
durine the siere of Missolonehi. the people at 
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Pronos mentioned that they saw the discharge 
of mortars. By the help of the little port, the 
colony would soon have become a town, because 
of its ready communication with the continent ; but 
the devil of intriguc having now begun to work, 
Sir Frederick ordered the port to be shut without 
any reason being given. This produced a sad loss 
to the Maltese, all their preparations for export of 
wood, charcoal, &c. were useless. I represented 
that the port ought not to be shut; I succeeded, 
and it was opened. Again intrigue got it shut up. 
I again got it opened ; and, again, I was over- 
thrown by intrigue, till, after being, I think, about 
five times opened and shut, it was finally closed. 
None of my reasons for opening this most impor- 
tant port were ever disputed, or any motive given 
for closing it; on the contrary, my arguments always 
prevailed for a month or two! at last, tired to death 
of this ridiculous struggle between plain sense, and 
knavery, together with the hopelessness of reason- 
ing where there was such want of decision, I gave 
up the battle. Never was a shuttle-cock more 
tossed to and fro, than Sir Frederick Adam allowed 
himself to be, by these knaves (whoever they were) 
and myself ;—they using intrigue, and I argu- 
ment: we beat him back and forward for three 
years, till at last I left Cefalonia, and the intriguers 
triumphed, to the great injury of their country. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Agriculture. 


Tue land of Cefalonia may be divided into four 
portions. 

1°. The rocky portion. This would not be un- 
profitable in the hands of planters ; for the fissures 
of these rocks are filled with rich red earth, from 
which fir-trees, and many others, draw nutriment, 
and thrive. 

2°. That portion producing currants, or, as they 
are called by the Greeks “ wva passa,” which are 
very small, and luscious grapes, forming the staple 
commodity of Cefalonia, Zante, and Ithaca. For 
these the land must be rich, and low; in the higher 
parts of the Island of Cefalonia, the climate is too 
cold. This produce is at its “maximum,” there being 
no more suitable land to increase the quantity ; nor 
sale for it, if it could be increased. The market 
is glutted, and a remunerating price can scarcely 
be obtained. The vast plains of Corinth will soon 
send forth their native fruit, and put an end to that 
monopoly, which the destruction of the plants in 
the Morea, during the Greek revolution, gave to 
the Ionian Islands. I, therefore, believe that the 
culture of currants in Cefalonia will shortly be 
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sell for ninety dollars the thousand pounds weight, 
and have seen them fall to thirteen. The abun- 
dance of specie, which the high prices produced 
in the island, during about ten years, made the 
Cefalonians blind, to the certainty of the fall in 
price, and they would not perceive that their pros- 
perity was only temporary. So great was their 
mania on this subject, that, when prices began to 
fall with astounding rapidity, the idea was, at one 
time, seriously entertained, by some, that the Ionian 
Government ought to pass an act to prevent the 
sale of currants, for export, under a stated price ; 
fancying that the English could not live without 
plum puddings! They did not, or would not, per- 
ceive, that the fall in price, was a consequence of 
the increased production, arising from the stimu- 
lus given to the trade by high prices, created, for 
awhile, by the monopoly. The currant growers 
did not consider, that when the production exceeds 
the demand, it is impossible to sustain the prices 
given when the demand exceeded the production ; 
and, therefore, supposed that a legislative inter- 
ference could preserve their high prices! The 
consequence of the currant mania was, that all 
other agriculture was neglected. Men applied 
their whole means to bring currant land into culti- 
vation, and nearly all, which was not suited to that 
produce, was left waste. 

The money received into Cefalonia for currants 
was sent out again for corn and cattle; on an 
annual average, above fifty-two thousand pounds 
sterling for the former, and above seven thousand 
pounds for the latter. While the high prices of 
currants continued, this drain of specie was not 
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nevertheless, was laying the foundation of future 
poverty. But when prices fell so much, that more 
specie was exported for food, than was imported 
for currants, then came all the poverty which 
attends improvidence ; but this was not the only 
evil. 

The greatest part of the land in Cefalonia is 
held under a peculiar tenure. The peasants pos- 
sess the “ the right of labour,” and the land-owner 
cannot change the kind of cultivation, without the 
consent of those who possess this “right of labour.” | 
These men will not, at once, believe, that the price 
of currants can never again rise to ninety dollars. 
They had spent four years toil upon every plant, 
before it repaid their labour with fruit; and 
they cannot, at once, resolve to destroy these 
beautiful plantations, the objects of their solicitude 
for twelve years, and which they have been accus- 
tomed to consider so precious. Before they will 
do this, and turn their currant-vineyards into corn- 
fields, they must have a thorough conviction of 
the necessity of such a step. This conviction does 
not yet exist; and the currant plants continue to 
monopolize the affections of their masters, who are 
sending their last dollars to Russia, and Egypt, for 
corn, and to Roumelia for cattle. 

But there is yet another evil. The knowledge 
of all cultivation, except that of vineyards, has 
nearly passed away. The young men know nothing 
of husbandry; the old forget the little they ever 
did know. Before these matters come right, Cefa- 
lonia will be drained of the specie, with which her 
traffic in currants would have filled the island, 
had it been accompanied by other branches of 
agriculture. During the eight years that I was 
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Resident, above four hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling left the island of Cefalonia in silver, for corn 
and cattle; every dollar of which ought -to have 
remained :in the pockets of the inhabitants, and, 
what is worse, this drain still continues. The Cefa- 
lonians are poor, will be poorer, and ought to be 
rich. : 

3°. That portion of the land which produces wine, 
is stony or rather gravelly soil, with so little earth, 
that the vine sometimes appears as if it grew 
without any. The produce is a strong dry wine, 
called “ vino di sasso,” or wine of stone, from the love 
of stony ground evinced by the plant. However, the 
muscadel, which makes a swect wine like Constantia, 
loves a rich soil; but the “ vino di sasso” is the best 
among the dry wines. 

If the vine was well cultivated, and the wine 
properly made, { believe it would equal Madeira. 
The Cefalonians have a great variety of grapes, 
proceeding, probably, from the diversity of soils, and 
the variety of climates existing, at different heights, 
on the mountains. It is to be regretted that some 
speculator, versed in the mode of making wine in 
Madeira, or in France, does not settle in Cefalonia. 
There can be no doubt that he would succeed. 
The Marsala of Sicily is not to be compared to the 
wines of Cefalonia. The soil for this produce does 
not interfere with that required for corn and graz- 
ing. The wine is abundant, the sale is dull, and 
the price very low. I now come to the important 
part of my subject, * 

4°. That portion fit for growing corn, and grazing 
cattle. The ‘ground not demanded for currants, or 
for wine, is capable of producing corn, and feeding 
cattle, sufficient for the consumption of the island - 
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but. it remains nearly all uncultivated, although 
there is a want of employment for the labourers, 
who go annually away from the island, to seek that 
work elsewhere, which they ought to find at home. 
Here, then, we have.land, and labour, in sufficient 
quantity, and quality, to produce food enough for 
the population ; yet both land, and labour, remain 
unemployed in Cefalonia, forming a mass of un- 
productive capital, while the specie of the island 
is exported, to purchase that food, which the 
island could raise within itself. Strange it is, that 
the Cefalonians should not take a lesson from that 
admirable fable of the old man, who left his sons, 
the treasure they were to find at two feet below the 
surface of the garden, but would not tell them the 
exact spot where that treasure was. If the Cefa- 
lonians would dig for their treasure, it lies in their 
island, and would quickly be found. Here, let me 
observe, that, in Sweden, as well as Cefalonia, the 
idea prevailed of this inability in the country to 
produce corn enough for its own consumption ; but, 
having a wise government, which encouraged agri- 
culture, Sweden, now, not only feeds her own people 
but exports corn. 

This apathy, in the cultivation of corn, having 
been produced by the enormous prices given for 
currants, could not be @embated by reason, while 
those high prices lasted. I, therefore, endeavoured 
to prepare for the misery which would attend the 
fall of those prices; and the best plan appeared to, 
be that of importing a body # agriculturists, and 
not only setting, thereby, a timely example to the 
Greeks of good farming, but actually beginning 
to produce a home supply of corn, and cattle. 
Such was the origin of the Maltese colony 
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at Pronos; at this place I could command a con- 
siderable extent of public ground that had so 
long been abandoned, as to be entirely overgrown 
with arbutus trees... The Maltese, I was tokd; 
understand agriculture, but the description of per- 
sons sent to me from Malta, completely baffled my 
project of forming a tenantry with small farms, 
low rents, and long leases; after a trial of two 
years, they threw up their farms, and became day 
labourers, instead of being tenants. 

But though my endeavours to establish, and 
show the example of, small farms, were thus ren- 
dered abortive; that part of my plan, which was 
to supply the island with corn and cattle, was 
favoured by my being obliged to turn the whole 
of the ground at Pronos into one farm. Had not 
the general government destroyed this farm, it 
would, ere the present moment, have convinced 
the Gefalonians how great are the powers of agri- 
culture; it would have begun to make returns for 
the cost of its establishment, and it would have, 
also, begun to sttpply the capital with Cefalonian 
meat and corn. : 

Such were the steps that I took, six years ago, 
to meet the present distress. The expense of. esta- 
blishing this colony, was about fifteen hundred 
pounds, (see Appendix, #0. 35.)- The loss of this 
sum, of great exertion on the part of many people, 
and, above all, of the general good it was on the 


_ eve of producing, is upon Sir Frederick Adam's 


shoulders,, and up@& the shoulders of those evil 
counsellors, who persuaded him to expect that a 
colony could” be established, and pay the expense 
of that establislfment, in a deserted tract of country, 
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where every thing was to be created; and that a 
profit shall be realized in three years, upon ground, 
which, these very people asserted, could produce 
nothing, and ought to be left in its abandoned state ! 
One year more-of time, and two hundred pounds 
in money would have crowned all my endeavours 
with complete success; but Sir Frederick Adam 
could not spare that small sum for the welfare of 
Cefalonia, when he was expending thousands upon 
his palace at Corfu; and, besides this affair of the 
palace, what can be expected from a government , 
that spends seven thousand a year on “ education,” 
yet refuses two hundred pounds for only one year,, 
to teach the people that knowledge, without which 
they must be poor and suffering! Instruction in the 
ancient Greek classics, this government believes to 
be more important than instruction in agriculture 
to an impoverished people! The average number 
of people that are instructed in schools is, I believe, 
about one in sixty, taking all the nations in Europe; 
now Sir Frederick Adam would instruct the one 
man, at the cost of seven thousand pounds a-year, 
while he refuses two hundred pounds (for one year 
only) to instruct the fifty-nine, and this he flatters 
himself is “ governing” and “ educating.” God 
preserve us ! 

To those who feel thelreat pleasure of seeing a 
hitherto waste, and abandoned, district, suddenly 
covered with husbandmen, cottages arising, and . 
fields of produce, taking the place of desolatjon, , 
I need not tell the pain I fe& when Iwas awaré 
of the insidious blows dealt at this colony before 
I left the island. To those who feel the delight of 
taking measures to rescue a people from the poverty, 
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into. which misgovernment, and ignorance, has thrown 
them, I need not describe my disappointment, when 
I heard of that farm being destroyed, which would 
have taught the Cefalonians how to be rich, and 
happy, by covering their valleys with cultivation, 
and their hills with cattle. To those who feel thus, 
I need not dwell upon my sensations when I heard 
that Adam had passed over the colony as a de- 
stroyer! Such feelings no man can repress, or con- 
ceal. If, then, I have spoken with bitterness, let 
.my arguments not be weakened, because the lan- 
guage of my indignation is strong. Let the reader 
seat himself, dispassionately, in the chair of reason, 
‘and decide on the conduct of the Lord High Com- 
missioner. 

Let us now hear Mr. Curling, the Director of the 
Colonia] Farm, whose general, and local knowledge, 
is extensive with regard to agriculture. The tes- 
timony of such a man is, surely, strong, and his 
letter carries internal proofs of his abilities. 

“ From Mr. Edward Curling to Sir James Mac- 
donald, Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands.” ’ 

“ Mildenhall, Jaly Ist, 1832.” 

“ Sir, 

“I feel pleasure in acceding to your request, 
communicated to me bgf@Sir Henry Bunbury, of 
stating my opinion as to the agriculture of the 
Tonian Islands, which opinion is the result of three 
yoy practice, and constant attention to the soil 
and climatg, the mode of cultivation at present 
pursued there, and the points in which it might 
be improved. As I have not seen much of the 
other islands, I shall confine myself to Cefalonia, 
which will enable me to speak more positively than 
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if I was to make remarks on those where I have 
had little experience. 

“ The farming of the Cefalonians consists gene- 
rally in the cultivation of currants, with which 
nearly all their best land is planted, the worst only 
being left for growing corn. It would be almost 
presumption in me to advance my opinion founded 
on three years’ experience, against that of the 
Greeks, which would be supposed, from their con- 
stant practice, to have arrived almost at perfection ; 
but there are some general points in which : cannot 
be wrong in censuring them. 

“ First,—The whole of their plantations are com- 
pletely covered with weeds, and very little care is 
taken to eradicate them: this must be wrong, the 
labour bestowed on them consists of two shallow 
hocings in the spring, and in some rare cases one 
in the autumn is added; there can be no excuse 
under such a hot sun, for the land not being com- 
pletely cleared from these weeds: a third hoeing, 
performed later in the spring, would, I am certain, 
after a few years completely destroy them; and 
this with care might be undertaken without injury 
to the currants in the least. The Greeks say, that, 
by letting the weeds grow and afterwards hoeing 
them in, they act as manure and benefit the land. 
This would be good, if#they did not afterwards let 
them grow again and go to seed, which surely must 
impoverish it much more than it is enriched by the 
small proportion of vegetable matter, produced by 
the decomposition of the weeds; they also com- 
plain of the expense of working the land more, 
but I never before heard that good farming was a 
loss to any one ; and in this instance it is particu- 
larly the case, as the oftener the ground is moved 
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the greater moisture is produced ; and this would, 
in a great measure, counteract the effects of the 
excessive drought, which often diminishes the 
produce of the islands very considerably. 

“ Secondly, Although every one agrees that ma-' 
nure is the life and soul of currants, scarcely any one 
makes use of it. Even close to the towns where 
it can be most easily obtained, very few farmers 
will be at the trouble of carrying it out in their 
fields; in the country there is no manure, and no 
care is taken to procure it. 

“ The third glaring fault of the currant cultivation 
is, that they are not planted in rows, and trained 
‘to poles. This, of course, would be some little 
expense at first; but I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that this expense would be much 
more than covered by the saving of labour that 
would afterwards take place, independently of the 
benefit the currants themselves would receive ; as 
the cultivation might be continued the whole time 
of their growth, without injury ; and thus constant 
* nourishment would be supplied to them. Another 
benefit would also arise, and not at all an incon- 
siderable one; as between the rows of currants any 
vegetable might be grown, adapted for the feeding 
of cattle, which I have proved may be fattened in 
the islands to great advantage: and thus a source 
of manure is at once obtained; without which, in 
any climate, or in any soil, it is impossible: to 
carry on farming to perfection. There are some 
situations where the land is too much on a declivity 
for this to be of so much consequence; but on 
ground at all near a level, where a plough or a 
horse-hoe could be used, certainly one half the 
expense of labour mimht be saved. and the labour 
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itself performed with much greater care and neat- 
ness. The cultivation of currants should, in my 
opinion, as near as possible resemble that of a 
Kent hop-garden; and where can one of these be 
“found that is not properly manured, and so well 
cultivated that scarcely a weed is to be seen, and 
the land is in as fine a pulverized state as possible. 
The currants are also planted too close together ; 
and the young plantation of Mr. Lusi near Argos- 
toli will show that, by a contrary practice, a much 
larger crop may be obtained: perhaps, likewise, 
an improvement might be made by drying them 
on a stone floor, instead of on the ground, which 
is first prepared by being smeared over with cow- 
dung; but this, of course, is only a matter of 
taste! 

T now commence the subject of the corn cultiva- 
tion of Cefalonia, and a more miserable specimen 
of farming, I should suppose, the world can hardly 
give an example of. It consists of constantly sow- 
ing either wheat, barley, rye, or oats, as often as 
‘they imagine the land capable of producing these 
crops. The best farmers sow their lands every se- 
cond year, the land in the intermediate year being 
allowed to be fallow. Now, every one knows that 
by leaving land fallow, it is supposed that it shall 
be worked a sufficient number of times to destroy 
the weeds and to pulverize it properly, so as to be 
in the best possible condition for the succeeding 
crop; but I cannot imagine on what principles of 
agriculture the Cefalonian mode of fallowing can 
be supposed to do good; they do not even plough 
the ground once, nor perform any other operation 
on it till the time of again seeding it, when the 
corn is merely sown on the land, and then ploughed 
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in, and is left afterwards to fight its way as well as 
it can amongst weeds “and rubbish, till harvest; 
and a pretty harvest it is! This mode of fallowing 
appears to me on flat lands to be a nullity, neither 
doing harm nor good; but if any thing, I should 
say the former was the consequence, as the land 
being compressed by the rains, is deprived of the 
influence of the atmosphere ; but on steep lands, it 
is decidedly a detriment, as a considerably greater 
portion of soil is washed away, than if it was 
cropped. When land is ploughed the rain soaks in, 
and does not do harm, except in very heavy rains 
indeed ; but on lands not ploughed, after the first 
rains the land is beaten down, the water immedi- 
ately forms itself a channel, and a great portion of 
vegetable soil is washed away before it. The crop 
itself is also a great protection, as it soon forms a 
green sward, which is almost an effectual preventive 
against the mischief of the rains. Some lands in 
Cefalonia are, however, left two, three, and four years 
in this way, under the idea of amelioration; and one 
mode of cultivation is so extraordinary that it will 
scarcely be credited. The brushwood is burnt off, 
which forms a temporary manure, and a tolerable 
crop is the consequence; but the land is afterwards 
left till the brushwood again grows,which takes from 
five to six years, and in some cases more, when it 
is again converted into manure and the ground 
cropped. Mr. Cambici, who has generally more 
knowledge of his art than most of the Cefalonian 
farmers, cropped one piece of land in the following 
manner :—1829, a crop of spring wheat. In the 
autumn of the same year another crop of wheat, 
which was reaped in 1830; and in the spring of 
1831, the same ground, without any preparation 
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but one previous ploughing, was again cropped 
with wheat. Of course the last crop, as might 
have been expected, was hardly worth reaping. 
But independently of the total want of a succes- 
sion of crops, there is not even an attempt made to 
prepare the land for the everlasting and exhausting 
corn produce; no previous ploughing, or other ope- 
rations for destroying the weeds and pulverizing the 
land; no attempt at procuring manure; no sowing 
of turnips, or other produce, and feeding them off 
with sheep; in fact, there is not the least prepara- 
tion of any kind practised ; and the consequence is, 
a general and most unwarranted lament that the 
climate is not suited to produce corn, when this 
result is entirely produced by their own stupid in- 
fatuated conduct. Their ploughings also are per- 
formed in the most slovenly manner possible ; the 
plough has no mould board, so the land is not 
turned over at all; by which means the weeds are 
not killed, but merely transplanted, and of course 
thrive more luxuriantly in consequence. They 
never go into the ground above three inches, 
although in most places the soil is more than two 
fect deep, which leaves no excuse for not turning 
it over deeply. As to the charge of the incapabi- 
lity of the island, there can be no question, that 
where wheat and barley may be grown, these crops 
might be changed for those of tares, chick peas, 
rye to be cut green, and various other crops for the 
purpose of fattening cattle. These might, certainly, 
be cultivated on the poorest soils; and on those of 
a better description, what reason is there that a 
regular succession of crops should not be esta- 
blished? Indian corn, cotton, peas, beans, turnips, 
potatoes, in fact, almost any plant, may be culti- 
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vated to advantage in this island, and in many 
districts, and particularly at Pronos, sheep might 
be folded, and cattle fed and fattened, with the 
greatest profit to the proprietor, both as to the ani- 
mals themselves, and also in the article of manure 
which would thereby be procured. The only ob- 
jection with regard to climate is the excessive 
drought, from the continued want of rain in the 
summer months ; but during the time I was there, 
I never saw a crop materially injured by drought: 
the best preventive is to get the crops in early, that 
they may be forward enough in the spring to 
shelter the land from the sun, and prevent the 
moisture from being too quickly evaporated. This 
is another reason why the Greeks have not good 
crops, as their corn is sown generally so thin, as to 
be no protection at all against the heat. However, 
no argument is better against the drought than that 
spring crops are grown; and these are often as 
good as the winter ones. For dairy purposes, or 
for fattening cattle, a succession of crops may be 
had to furnish food all the year round: rye cut 
green, vetches, barley, clover, Indian corn as fo- 
rage, turnips, cabbages, &c. may all be had suc- 
cessively and in abundance. 

“ The situation of Pronos in Cefalonia, where I 
had the honour of directing the affairs of the colony, 
which Colonel Napier very wisely established for 
the purpose of introducing a better system of agri- 
culture, till the stupidity and jealousy of Sir Fre- 
derick Adam did away with it, was most eligibly 
adapted for the purpose. It has the inestimable 
benefit of two excellent springs of water, with which, 
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is generally a dark rich mould, rather inclined to 
be clayey, with a substratum of clay. This soil, 
as any farmer will know, is the best adapted for 
retaining moisture, which is the chief object in 
Cefalonia ; and though it requires more cultivation 
than a light soil would do to render it fine and in 
good condition, yet, when once it is pulverized, 
which can easily be accomplished by manuring or 
liming it, no land is so good. There is plenty of 
limestone in the colony, and about a mile from it 
there is a whole mountain of gypsum. The sub- 
stratum of clay is also a great advantage, as by 
this the rain is prevented from soaking too deep in 
the earth, and from the descent of water from the 
hills there is a constant moisture about two feet 
under the surface, which prevents the effects of 
drought from being felt till very late in the season. 
The only disadvantage is the declivity, on account of 
the difficulty and expense of preserving the soil from 
being washed away by the rains, and the almost im- 
possibility of using those instruments for drill cultiva- 
tion which are so usefully adopted in a flat country. 

“ Tf you should wish for a detailed account of my 
operations in the colony, I must beg leave to refer 
you to a journal which I wrote at the request of Sir 
Frederick Adam, which is at present in the posses- 
sion of Colonel Charles Napier ; but now, suffice it 
to say shortly, that I established as good a succes- 
sion of crops as the state of the land would admit 
of; I did every thing that I could, by building a 
farm-yard, and other conveniences, to obtain ma- 
nure. I fattened cattle, and sent fatter bullocks 
into the market of Argostoli than had ever been 
seen there before. I established a dairy, and regu- 
Jarly supplied several families with butter. which 
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was so good that it made the old Regent himself 
own that it was ‘ excellentissimo,” although he 
generally was an opposer of the colony, by reason, 
IT have heard, that by its means the convent-money 
was expended in useful purposes instead of laying 
idle, which had allowed him by skilful manceuvring 
to enjoy the interest of it. I fattened hogs, and 
made great quantities of hams and bacon, which 
sold readily in the market for nine-pence per pound; 
and I am confident that had the colony received 
from Sir Frederick Adam that encouragement which 
it ought to have had, it would have fully answered 
all expectations. The Greeks were beginning to 
profit by our example: Mr. Cambici* established 
a dairy himself, and was delighted at the profit 
and convenience it afforded him. The poorer 
Greeks were beginning to take pains in the cul- 
ture of their land, and were anxious to obtain my 
breed of pigs, &c. When I say that the colony did 
not receive that encouragement which it ought to 
have had, it is right that I should give a proof it ; and 
a more convincing one cannot be offered, I think, than 
that in the second year of my directorship, instead of 
allowing me to fatten stock with our produce, 
whereby I should not only have collected a great 
quantity of manure, but have made more money 
than was made by selling it, the senate issued an 
order for the sale of the whole produce, not leaving 
me sufficient to fatten a pig, and of course entirely 
putting it out of my power to improve the land ; 
and although I protested against this most strongly, 
Sir Frederick Adam, influenced as he always was 
by the intrigues of ****** and ****, decided 


* A gentleman whose estates lie near the place where the co- 
lonv was planted. 
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against me, and said I had taken a wrong view 
of the subject!! However, on land where I was 
able to put a little manure, I had a finer crop of 
wheat than the oldest Greek could recollect to have 
witnessed ; and they all thought that there was a 
peculiarity in the seed, and gave me a much higher 
price per bushel than they could have bouglit it for 
in the market. On dry land, also, where I had not 
the means of irrigation, by a little manure and good 
cultivation, I had twice as much Indian corn per 
acre as was grown in Racli, where they have a 
river of water to turn into their fields at pleasure. 

“To give you a right view of the state of the 
colony at the time of its being given up, I subjoin 
a copy of my report to Colonel Conyers, the then 
Resident of Cefalonia. 

“ ¢Sir,—As you requested, I now report to you, 
for the information of the general government, an 
account of the colony, i.e. my opinion as to its 
object, the manner in which it has becn hitherto 
conducted, its present state, and its future prospect 
of success. 

“ «The object of the colony has always appeared 
to me to be, to prove to the Greeks the advantages 
of good agriculture ; by putting in practice the long 
established maxims of England, and other countries, 
thereby to ameliorate the present system practised 
in the country. That this system is capable of 
amelioration appears from these points : the Greeks 
cultivate the soil to no depth, merely, in fact, 
scratching the surface; they scarcely make use of 
manure, and have not the least idea of a succession 
of crops, convincing proofs, | think, that agricul- 
ture is at its lowest ebb in Cefalonia. 
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the best modes of rearing, feeding, and fattening 
cattle, to introduce the best breeds of stock, and 
also to show the capability of the island to produce 
plants and vegetables hitherto unknown in it. I 
leave others, more capable of judging, to appreciate 
the advantages of this project in a country like 
Cefalonia, where so large a portion of land is un- 
cultivated, and so immense a proportion of the ca- 
pital expended in the importation of corn and cattle. 

«To effect these objects government brought over 
300 Maltese, undoubtedly under the idea that they 
understood farming ; whereas, as has been since 
proved, they received a set of men collected from the 
streets and hospitals of Malta, and with scarcely an 
exception, wholly incapacitated for the purpose in- 
tended. Is it surprising, then, that with such mena 
number of expenses should have been incurred ? Any 
one who has seen the lands at Pronos, where every 
inch of ground must, in consequence of being full of 
arbutus roots, be worked with the pickaxe, must be 
persuaded that, without any additional disadvantages, 
it must be some years before it could pay the expenses 
of its cultivation ; how then could it beexpected, that 
it could pay for building houses, farm-yards, pig- 
sties, &e? that it could pay for the rations of a 
‘number of almost useless people ; that it could pay 
for tools, for the purchase of cattle, and for the 
plantation of uva passa before that plantation pro- 
duced fruit that it could pay hospital bills, pas- 
sage money, keep a priest and doctor, and in fact 
support the whole multitude of expenses heaped 
upon it? Most of these expenses were, of course, 
unavoidable; but it should not be expected that 
the land should, in three or four years, pay for all, 
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when, as I said before, it could not for some time 
pay for itself! 

«“ «That the produce has not hitherto been great 
is true; but it has been such as might have been 
expected from a clayey soil (which requires more 
cultivation than any other) without manure, and 
before it has been brought into a proper state. 

“ «These appear to me to be the reasons why 
there has not hitherto been so great. a result as was 
too eagerly anticipated, and has induced many 
thoughtless persons, without local. knowledge, 
without. a knowledge of agriculture,— I was going 
to add, without common sense, to condemn the 
object of the colony as impracticable. 

“ «But let me now consider the present state of 
the colony. There are, as near as I can judge, about 
one hundred acres cleared from roots ; fifteen acres 
of this are planted with uva passa, and about 
twelve acres I have this year properly cultivated, 
that is, worked it deeply, manured it, and terraced 
a considerable portion of it; and from these twelve 
acres I therefore hope important results. The 
remainder, from not having sufficient manure or 
strength, I can only cultivate in the Greek mode ; 
it is cleared from roots, but requires manure before 
it can be expected to return much profit to Go- 
vernment. ao 

“ «Qur expenses for labour for the last three 
months have been £31:1:5; and this is a fair 
average of the expenses that will in future be 
incurred ; and this has been reduced, by the sale 
of produce, to £21:19:8%. Our produce will, I 
calculate, be about 500 dollars; it would certainly 
have much more than have covered the expenses 
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had Government allowed me to have acted ac- 
cording to my proposal: but I had diminished 
my labourers so considerably, that by not letting the 
land to Greeks as I proposed, a great portion of 
the colony necessarily remains uncultivated. Next 
year I pledge myself, if the colony continues, that 
the produce shall considerably more than pay the 
expenses in two years. The uva passa itself will 
almost cover them ; but under any circumstances, 
at the present rate of expense, it is impossible the 
loss can be great to Government. : 

“ «That great sacrifices have been made is 
evident ; but why should Government relinquish 
a project so useful in itself just at the time when no 
more sacrifice is requisite: from manure alone we 
can hope to succeed. To obtain manure has always 
been my object; and that manure I have now 
begun to collect. For the present, we have suffi- 
cient ground cleared; we have tools sufficient ; 
no more buildings are required; we have nearly 
cattle sufficient: in a word, I may say, no more 
expense is necessary, except for seeding the land 
and harvesting the produce. 

“ « And here I think I cannot do better: ina 
repeat the proposal I made to his excellency Sir 
Frederick Adam some time since, viz. to reserve 
to ourselves only the land already manured, and in 
good condition, and so much more as with our 
present labourers we can terrace* and manure: for 
instance, this year I have terraced and manured 
twelve acres; next year, after cropping this; I 
shall be able to terrace twelve acres more, or ag 
much in addition as I shall have manure for. 


* To terrace the land is to make it like steps with dwarf- walls: 
this i is only done on 1 the sides of hills, and prevents the r fain car- 
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The remainder I proposed should be let to Greeks, 
from whom we should receive, without any expense, 
half the produce; they, of course, cultivating it 
under my superintendence: and I humbly submit 
whether, in this manner, without further sacrifice 
on the part of Government, we cannot carry 
into effect the great object of the establishment, 
and by degrees reduce the whole of the colony 
into a good state of cultivation. 

“ *T leave Government, therefore, to consider 
whether it is advisable now to relinquish its 
project, and abandon all its improvements ; the 
example set has already begun to influence the 
Greeks and the country around to receive the be- 
nefits. I appeal to Mr. Cambici if these are not 
facts. I say again, that Government cannot lose 
much in continuing its project ; and in abandoning 
it, it loses every thing. 

“ «You may easily imagine, sir, that I have no- 
interested motives in making this report; neither 
the salary I receive, nor the situation of the place, 
are sufficient to cause them. { am only anxious 
that Government should have a right view of the 
establishment under my charge, and not abandon 
‘it from the report of persons who, without any 

» knowledge of agriculture, and without having seen, 
: the place or werks, must be wholly incompetent 
«to judge of the probability or improbability of 
success. Let any competent person see and make 
his report, and have no fears as to the result. 

“ «} refer you to the accompanying papers for 
an account of the produce for the two years 
which the colony has been under my superin- 
tendenice. 

ae | “ ¢T have the honour, &e. 
««Epwarp Curie.” 


? 
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“ Thave thus given you as good an idea as I 
can of the imperfections of the Greek farming ; 
but it is necessary for you to know their character 
to be able to judge of the best means of removing 
them. To talk to them is of no avail; for though 
they listen and agree to arguments, they are too 
lazy to put them in practice. Books are of no 
use; else why have not the many excellent Italian 
works produced some effect. There only remains, 
then, example; and this, in my opinion, will 
succeed. There is no occasion for any great 
expense; a small number of acres will show good 
farming as well as a great number: but great 
firmness is required to withstand the ridicule with 
which any new system is greeted on its first in- 
troduction, and the triumph over any failure which 
the difference of climate may lead one into will 
occasion. There can be no doubt that the greatest 

~ good which can be done to the islands is to increase 
the produce in corn and cattle, so as to do away 
as much as possible with the importations, which 
at present take off the whole of the money pro- 
duced by the sale of currants; and is it not ridiculous’ 
to see good land lying waste for a number of yeas, 
in islands that do not produce three months’ .cori- 
sumption in the year, when this land, with praper* 
management, might be cropped @ven twice a-year: 
every year, and the produce per acre quadrupled ® 
In my opinion, no fallowing is requisite; many 
crops may be had that entirely do away with the | 
necessity of it: but admitting its use, surely once 
in six or seven years is sufficient, and surely the 
Cefalonian mode of fallowing can do no good. 
Manure is the chief thing they want, which now 
they have no idea of procuring. They grow no 
food for cattle; and the only thing that is applied 
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to this purpose is the straw from their corn, which 
is given to the bullocks in the field during the 
short periods in the day that they rest from their 
labours. Even those who have sheep never fold 
them on the land; therefore the only manure they 
have is from their pig, which in some instances 
is confined to a sty, though-more frequently allowed 
to range where it likes in other people’s grounds, 
or is tied by the leg under an olive-tree. 

“ Before I conclude, sir, I must draw your 
attention to the fine forest of firs that might be 
had on the black mountain of Cefalonia. With 
a very little attention this would form a source of 
riches to the islands, which at present import all 
the wood they require for houses, ship-building, 
&c. This forest at one time contained some of 
the finest trees in the world, but was unfortunately 
burnt down by the negligence of some Greeks in 
setting fire to their lands; and since then the goats 
have effectually prevented any thing like a good 
tree from growing. These animals always eat off 
the leading shoot, and thus entirely ruin the 
tree; for the fir does not renew its leading 
shoot if it is injured. And thus only stunted, 
crooked trees are to be found, except a few 
that have sprung up since Colonel Napier took 
the pains to keep the goats out; though imme- 
diately the island was left in less attentive hands, 
the goats renewed their incursions. Even these 
young trees are in. danger of being destroyed by 
the women who collect resin, who take off about 
a foot of the bark of the leading shoot, and of 
course the tree dies. Colonel Napier has made a 
road up to the forest; and the thinnings would 
pay all.the expenses of taking care of it, as fire- 
wood sells enormously dear in Argostoli. However, 
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na plan can be better for the management of the 
forest:than that submitted to Sir Frederick Adam 
by Captain Kennedy, which I dare say you will 
find in his office, The Greeks, and: those. En+ 
glishmen who delight in criticising: plans. which 
they have not the ability:to comprehend the benefit 
of, argue ‘ that..it is. useless to take any pains to 
protect the forest, as there is scarcely a tree worth 
the trouble ;’. but this is the very reason why it 
shonld..be protected, to prevent the trees from 
being injured for the next twenty years as they 
have been hitherto. 

“ In conclusion, I beg to recommend to your 
notice in Cefalonia Mr...Cambici, than whom, 
I never met a. more disinterested, honourable 
man in my life; and he is the only. Greek 
‘ Signore’ that I know that assists the poorer 
classes, instead of oppressing them: and if at 
any time you wish to know the real feelings of 
the people, he is the best man to apply to. Mr. 
Monferratto,* the under-treasurer, is also a very 
useful person; and I always found him an. honest 
man: and Mr. Thodori Camzo, one of the masters 
of the public school, is a young man wrortliy: “of 
every encouragement. 

. “ Thave the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Epwarp Curie.” 


* Note by the Author.—Mr. Angello Montferratto was recom- 
mended to me by my predecessor at Cefalonia, Sir Robert Traverse, 
as a most able, zealous, and honest. public servant; 1 transacted 
business with Mr. Montferratto daily for eight years, and believe 
him to be all that Sir Robert Traverse said. Mr. Montferratto 
possesses an extraordinary capacity for public business, and merits 
the protection of his Excellency Lord Nugent. 
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There can scarcely be a clearer proof of the 
above described, and miserable state of agriculture 
in Cefalonia, than the fact, that the only instruments 
of husbandry possessed by the Cefalonians are 
ploughs, sickles, (though the corn is as often 
pulled up by the hand as it is cut by a sickle,) 
and hoes. The ploughing is rather amusing to 
behold: the ploughman places one foot on the 
share, while he hops along on the other foot, as 
if he was caught by the leg: were it not for this 
agricultural foot, the ploughshare would scrape 
no acquaintance with mother Earth! So that, as 
far as regards ploughing, the Cefalonians may be 
said really “to put their foot in it.” But flails, 
spades, wheelbarrows, carts, waggons, shovels, pick- 
axes, rakes, pitchforks, scythes, harrows, &c. are 
unknown to the Cefalonians; except that they saw 
those instruments imported for the public works, 
and by the Maltese. 

I suppose the above statements will account, 
pretty satisfactorily, to English farmers, why Cefa- 
lonia does not supply herself with food. The 
land, and the labour, are there; but neither the 
knowledge, nor the tools, requisite to give that land, 
and that labour full effect. As to the ground, 
I do not want to make out that Cefalonia is like 
Belgium ; very far from such exaggeration: I only 
say that Cefalonia, though a mountainous, and 
rocky island, is fertile, being full of small valleys 
filled with rich, dark mould, and in size from a 
perch, to two or three square miles, (which I dare 
say the valley of St. Gerasimo contains.) These 
valleys are all nearly level, and have a deep mould. 
The produce they would give, in the aggregate, 
would be immense. Then the sides of the rocky 
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hills may all be turned to cultivation. Con- 
siderable experience has taught me, that the ex- 
tracting of rocks, in many parts, is by no means 
difficult: the mould between them is exceedingly 
rich, and is generally of a deep red colour. These 
rocks are good, not only to form fences, and burn for 
lime, but, also, assist in making the sides of the hills 
into steps, called “ chaining or terracing the land ;” 
thus producing a succession of flat spaces, by which 
the rain is prevented from collecting into torrents, 
and carrying away the surface soil. Then there 
are vast portions of clayey ground, totally aban- 
doned, which, formerly, produced corn. Besides 
the above, there is the marsh of Livadi; the 
capabilities of which, no one will deny. The 
Count Carburi (celebrated for having moved the 
great rock which forms the pedestal to the statue 
of the Czar at Petersburgh) possessed this marsh, 
and began to drain it. These drains are well 
planned, remaining monuments of what he proposed 
to do for his country, when he was assassinated 
by feudal enemies, ,in that very spot where he 
was doing so much good! I never measured this 
marsh (which is now in possession of Count Car- 
buri’s nephew I believe); but, at a rough guess, 
I imagine it must contain about two thousand 
acres. Here, then, we find ground enough to 
feed one-twelfth of the population, for a year; 
or the whole population for one month; and this 
in one spot only, and that spot lying unpro- 
ductive; except of malaria: so that, by drain- 
ing, and cultivation, malaria would be in some 
measure exchanged for corn. I tried to persuade 
the Government to drain this marsh; ‘but, at 
Corfy. nothine was listened to, that did not tend 
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to produce an immediate cargo of dollars, to be 
shipped off for the supply of that vortex of ex- 
travagance, by which the riclies of the other islands, 
were swallowed up, while shouts for economy, 
came rolling to us over the waters from the Island 
of Palaces and Puppet-Shows ! Economy! Reader, 
look at the expense of the /ocal Governments, com- 
pared with that of the general Government ; and, 
then, say, where the want of economy was to be 
found! Bah! 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Agriculture, vontinued—A roundabout Answer to 
@ straightforward Question. 


Tux reader will ask “ what motive was there 
for all the intrigue against the Maltese Colony at 
Pronos ?” 

From what follows he may draw his own con- 
clusions. 

1°. About one-sixth part of the fertile land in 
Cefalonia belongs to the convents, of which there 
are twenty-six. 

2°. These lands have been for many years so 
neglected by the Government, and so trespassed 
upon by the rich proprietors in their vicinity, that 
many of these gentlemen are accused of great usur- 
pations thereof, wholly appropriating a considerable 
portion to themselves; and taking great liberties 
with the remainder ; for which reason, all attempts 
made to define exact boundaries, were, secretly, op- 
posed by these proprietors, with all the energy, 
inspired by self interest. 

3°. The religious inhabitants of the convents, 
called the “‘ convent families” used, after a few 
years residence therein, to retire to their native vil- 
lages in very comfortable ‘circumstances, though 
their original poverty, and the influence of feudal 
protection sent them to the said convent. 

4% -No account books were kept of the receipts, 
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and expenditure, of the convent revenues, till on 
my first arrival at Cefalonia I established ledgers for 
that purpose. - After this, instead of bestowing a 
favour, the Regent was, often, obliged to force 
qualified churchmen to become abbots of convents. 
The reason was very evident, and the loss of 
patronage was, consequently, considerable to the 
feudal chiefs. 

5°. In consequence of the irregular, and unde- 
fined way of proceeding, which had, so long, been 
practised, although the convent’s “ families” became 
rich, the convent’s funds became slender, beyond 
all reason, compared with the vast extent of their 
territory. 

That, in consequence of my representations, Sir 
Frederick Adam’s desire, to put the convents on a 
proper footing, was sincere, I am willing to believe ; 
but he wanted the vigour of mind necessary to get 
out of the thraldrom in which intrigue held him. Of 
this I offer the strong proof, that, though I was eight 
years entrusted with the government of the Island, and, 
with the direction of the convent funds, in no oné in- 
stance did Sir Frederick Adam ever consult meas to 
the measures that should be adopted. If‘he thought 
me either imbecile, or knavish, he ought not to have 
left me in the post I held. If he thought me sane, 
and honest ; why not consult me ? or attend to my re- 
peated remonstrances to him, against the shameful 
neglect of the convents? I can hardly suppose that 
it arose from any jealousy of me, because (whatever 
may have been his feelings towards me as to roads, 
and other matters) in this, the plan would have been 
his own. I could do nothing but pursue his own 
directions, as I did always, and in- all things, 
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lenge him to give a single instance to the contrary. 
It could not then have arisen from any thing, but 
that controul which intrigue and strong minds, 
obtain over such as are feeble. Now, these stronger 
minds that influenced Sir Frederick, were the people 
most interested, to prevent measures being taken, to 
regulate the convents, because they, or their friends 
profited by the confusion. With these men he con- 
versed ; and they opposed me. Yet what was my 
demand? To acquire a greater power over the con- 
vents? No; to have more interference with their 
revenues? No; to do away checks upon the ex- 
penditure? No; what then was my demand? 
Why, that he would examine matters himself; that 
he would diminish my power by using his own ; 
that he would do away all necessity for my inter- 
ference, except as a check to misconduct; that he 
would establish, by giving good leases, checks upon 
fraud in receipt, and expenditure! I did not want 
Sir Frederick Adam to follow my plan. All that I 
wanted, was, that he would listen to me, hear 
what I had to say, examine facts with his own 
eyes, and judge for himself! But the dread 
which weak minds have of fair discussion is in= 
conceivable. Captain Kennedy, and myself, pos- 
sessed the requisite local information relative to the 
convents; we were the only two men’ possessing 
such information, whom he could consult, with the 
certainty that we had no private interest at stake, 
and would, therefore, as far as our abilities went, 
give him honest opinions; yet he consulted every one 
but us! As he was all powerful, what reason could 
there be for this strange mysterious mode of acting, 
but that his advisers dreaded us, and dreaded his 
corsultine us? therefore. he was not allowed ta 
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unbandage his eyes. And, let it also be observed 
that, with the power I possessed, such as it was, I 
had increased the revenues of the convents, which, 
but for Sir Frederick, and those about him, could 
have been doubled in a few years. Seven years 
are past since I first urged him to let the convents’ 
lands on twenty years leases, instead of annual 
leases; (see Appendix, No.36,) he said “ Yes,” 
but he did nothing; nor is any thing done yet. In 
one instance he consented to let a convent’s lands 
to an English officer, who soon detected usurpations 
made by the “ Signori” in the neighbourhood. On 
one occasion (as this officer will recollect) the police 
discovered a convent lease (granted by one of the 
sultans) concealed ina gentleman’s house. This was 
a very important document, as it related to ground, 
the proprietorship of which was disputed by the 
Greek authorities of Missolonghi. The lease had 
been abstracted, clandestinely, from the convent ; 
as had, also, been, a book containing the account of 
the convent possessions, which book I could never 
recover. My exertions threw the whole of those 
who had defrauded the public into a ferment, but 
the limits of the convents’ lands became better 
ascertained. 

The land appropriated to the Maltese Colony 
was convent land. The establishment of this farm 
had the same effect as letting, the convent to the 
English officer ; it helped to define the exact boun- 
daries of the conventual possessions in that spot. 
What did this prognosticate? That exact bounda- 
ries would be established by me, year after year, in 
all the other convents’ possessions, in every part 
of the island ; that cultivation would be applied to 
them all, and the fruits of that cultivation regularly 
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accounted for, and placed in the convents’ funds. 
That all usurped land must be gradually restored, 
and the system of usurpation, (to which the abbots 
had formerly administered, in return for the interest 
used to get them appointed) would be entirely 
abolished. Here, then, are five pieces of local in- 
formation; any one of which, would answer the 
reader's question; and another question into the 
bargain. Why were these intriguers at work, to 
excite Sir Frederick Adam’s hostile feelings towards 
Captain Kennedy, Mr. Curling, and myself, and to 
get us out of the Island? The mist now clears 
away, and the motives, which produced such 
intrigues against the Maltese colony, are made 
plain. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Agriculture, continued.—Containing specimens of 
Political Economy by which 


Sir Frederick, ‘* When all had been shown, came to show ; 
‘« Like the German flea-catcher, anoder goot way.” 


Acarin, Adam! Even so, and the reader is not 
more tired of him than the writer; but, though 
I have not, what ¢ Frenchman would call, “de joli 
petit nex retroussé” of a bull dog, I possess, in some 
degree, the tenacity of gripe, for which that animal 
is so celebrated. 

The writings of political economists, are not 
“ writings on the wall” but upon the sand: A, no 
sooner lays down a principle, than B, like one of 
Lancaster’s “ mutual instructors,” sweeps away the 
last written maxim, by a thick octavo, beginning 
“ on achangé tout cela.” However, as my readers 
may dread a discussion on Sir Frederick’s political 
economy, I promise them that I will not “ go the 
whole hog.”* 

The warmest admirers of the corn tax, only ad- 
vocate its advantage as a protecting duty, rendered 
necessary, as they assert, by the pressure of taxa- 
tion on English Agriculture. Very different is the 
opinion of the general Government in the lonian 
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Islands; which placed a tax, upon the importation 
of corn into an Island dependent for bread upon 
that importation ; not as a protecting duty (for there 
was nothing to protect) but, as an advantageous 
tax “per se.” The corn tax seems, by the Ionian 
Government, to have been considered a good one, 
upon the broad, certain, and incontrovertible, prin- 
ciple, of the “ gastric juice ;’ men must eat; and 
by taxing their food, you have a good solid 
practical tax, with no variations, no difficulties, 
giving rise to no abstract questions, as to how far 
a tax may be increased without producing a dimi- 
nution in the consumption? and a thousand such 
vagaries. “ No, no,” thought Sir Frederick Adam, 
with that acuteness which the Ionian senators justly 
admire, “ no experiments ; the Mv isa good tax, 
works well, down we come upon the loaf, as firm, 
and as regularly, as a paviour's rammer; no new 
Sangled ideas for me.” Whether Sir Frederick Adam 
was the originator of so effectual a tax, I cannot say ; 
but he approved of this imposition on grain, and the 
public, for it continued during his time; casting over 
him a sort of secondary, or moon-light glory, as he 
stands aloof, and alone, the founder of a new sect 
in political economy! Truly he will go down the 
stream of time a rival to the provident Joseph! In- 
stead of a diamond star, the Ionian senate should 
have ordered a medal to be struck, with the Hebrew 
distributing corn to the Egyptians; the legend, 
“@ blessing,” and, on the reverse, Sir Frederick 
should be represented taxing corn to the Tonians ; 
and the exergue—his Excellency’s surname ! 

We, now, will take another specimen of the Corfu 
school of political economists. The Lord High 
Commissioner wanted to raise funds for road mak- 
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ing; and, as the islands import their cattle, he 
(still sticking to the gastric-juice) laid, thereon, a. 
tax to make the roads! “ It would be hard upon 
the people,” (thus I suppose he reasoned) “‘ fo pay 
so much dearer for their bread than for their meat,” 
so he raised the price of meat! Had Solomon lived 
in these days, he would, no doubt, have added a 
fifth to the “ four ways” which “he knew not.” 
The way of Sir Frederick Adam in political 
economy ! 

Reader! I have promised you, not “ to go the 
whole hog,” therefore, having done with the head, I 
will reserve the rest of the body for a future occa- 
sion, having some thoughts of making a collection 
of the Ionian fiscal feats, under the title of 
“ Pheax on Filfnce,” and, binding it up in gilt 
calf, with the life of that great warrior “ Chrononho- 
tonthologos,” dedicate it to aspirants in the depart- 
ment of war and colonies. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Agriculture continued —Of the Convents and Pro- 
vision for the Poor. 


Tuoven I have partially touched upon the Con- 
vents, in speaking of the colony, and of agricul- 
ture, there are some few things to add. The con- 
vents in Cefalonia are very ancient establishments. 
That of Sisi was particularly honoured by the cru- 
saders, who landed, in numbegs, at Cefalonia, to 
make their vows and offerings, as I learned from 
the Chevalier Coidan, a gentleman of much re- 
search in the history of his country, for which his- 
tory he has collected considerable materials, and 
possesses talents capable of using them with credit 
to himself. 

The possessions of these convents are very ex- 
tensive. They have been acquired, in legacies 
made by the devout, and the repentant, for the 
use of the poor. To this use I applied them, and, 
had I not been interfered with, there would have 
been, in a few years, no destitute person in Cefalonia. 

The Regent of Cefalonia told me, that before I 
went there, Sir Frederick Adam (acting as Lord 
High Commissioner in Sir Thomas Maitland’s ab- 
sence) ordered all the convent revenues to be 
thrown into the general treasury. The order was both 
illegal, and impolitic, as these funds belong to the 
people of Cefalonia. Sir Thomas Maitland, on his 
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the funds to be restored. But Sir Frederick Adam 
returned to the subject when he became Lord 
High Commissioner; he, again, took them out of 
the hands of the Regent, and Resident; and I 
am informed that these funds have been since 
thrown into the general treasury; if so, it is an 
illegal act. Not one farthing of the convent pro- 
perty, have the Ionian States a right to use, for 
general purposes, any more than the English minis- 
ter has a right to apply the tithes, or the poor-rates, 
to paying the army. 

As the property of the poor, I endeavoured to 
administer the convent lands, so as to ascertain their 
extent, and their value, and to produce a corre- 
sponding return, I was convinced that, unless the 
system of managin® them was improved, it was in 
vain to use palliatives, and minute checks, always 
evaded, with ease, by a little ingenuity on the part 
of those who are desirous of acting fraudulently. 
The plan that I proposed was, to give leases for 
twenty years, and the right to the lessee, of holding 
rent-free during the term of his lease, all the 
usurped lands which he could recover for the con- 
vent. Inthe mean time,—I°. the convent families 
were supported—2°. some of the convents were re- 
paired—3°. shelter was given to all lunatics, idiots, 
(some at Corfu excepted !) and to the sick poor, 
who applied for such assistance; the latter rarely 
occurred. 

These convent families consist of an abbot, with 

“ one or more of the clerical profession, and some 
labourers called “ Kalogeri ;” all are fed, clothed, 
and lodged, in the convents, but none receive pay. 
They are very unlearned, though I have known an 
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however, is not common. None of these holy 
families are very noted, among their. countrymen, 
for virtue, nor is it rare, to see individuals among 
them, remove their lodgings from the convent, to 
the prison, in consequence of an illegal attachment 
to their neighbours’ mutton. There is one convent, 
called.“ Atros,” situated on the pinnacle of a high 
precipitous mountain, and if report speak truth of 
its inmates, their morality was not so elevated as 
their habitation, which resembles a regular castle, 
well loop-holed for stout defence. It had been so 
prepared against the Saracens, and the Saracens 
having passed away, it served as a receptacle for 
stray sheep, or goats, where the right owners would 
seldom care much to look after them. In short a 
more admirable retreat for banditti, the most roman- 
tic imagination, could scarcely invent. Living 
there, virtue itself, could hardly escape suspicion ; 
but take them “ all in all,” the Atrosious family 
were sensible men, and open to reason, for I re- 
member that some of the Maltese colonists, being 
placed there for a few days on their arrival in 
Cefalonia, missed all the little articles which they 
possessed that were of any value. I sent. for the 
abbot, ‘holding with him a téte-4-téte, in which, 
as “ king of the castle,” I pleaded the taint that 
must fall upon my honour, unless the articles 
were restored, and after some condolence on the 
change of times, all which I begged of him to 
communicate to his ‘“ Kalogeri,” the necessary 
articles were deposited, in an appointed place, and 
no inconvenience followed to any of the parties con- 
cerned, as it was agreed that no impertinent ques- 
tions were to be asked. I felt great gratitude to 
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for, had they chosen to pique themselves upon their 
purity, any one, who hed seen the place, would be 
quite aware of the difficulties which they mfight 
have opposed to any unreasonable obstinacy on my 
part. The situation of this convent is very beau- 
tiful; it seems as if those good people, who pique 
themselves upon a peculiar system of ethics, are, in 
all countries, fond of pretty scenery and pretty wo- 
men; this, perhaps, accounts for that “ prestige” of 
romance with which travelling ladies have been 
pleased to decorate the cut-throats of Italy ! 

The convent families have the care of cultiva- 
ting the lands, they entertain all strangers who visit 
these religious establishments. But in consequence 
of their ignorance, and other evident causes, the con- 
vent affairs go on ill under their superintendence. 

With regard to the main object, to which the 
revenues of convents should be applied, namely, 
the support of the poor, it must be observed that, 
as nearly every labouring man in the island pos- 
sesses a house, and some land, that there are really 
few objects of charity, except cripples, sick, mad 
people, and those past work, who have not friends 
able to support them ; and that if the Cefaloniaris 
are not rich it arises, ‘chiedy, from two causes ; the 
oppressive conduct of the signori, and the igno- 
rance of agriculture. 

Of the signori, or gentlemen, I must say, that 
among them are many well informed, and excel- 
lent men; but there are others who are ignorant, 
and unjust; and as the power to oppress is great, so 
is the oppression. I by no means would infer that 
the Greek gentlemen are worse than those of other 
nations; far from it, all oppressive conduct, when very 
general, is the result not of national character but of 
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bad government, which gives men the power to act 
thus towards their neighbours driving them to the 
commission of crime; and there are men, in all coun- 
tries, who will oppress their fellow-creatures from in- 
terested motives, or from sheer idleness, and want of 
energy ; men, who if they saw but half-the misery 
they create, would: give half their possessions: to 
remedy the horrible suffering before their eyes. 
But yet, strange to say, not seeing the destruction 
of human happiness, and human life, which their 
conduct produces, they will not put themselves out 
of their way to do right. Many English and Scotch 
proprietors are just as bad as Greek proprietors, 
and, as to the Irish, I will not say “ look at them,” 
rather, look not at them; look at Jews in Russia, 
Christians in Turkey, black slaves in the West 
Indies, and mark the effects of injustice, and cruelty, 
but look not at Ireland, or you will imagine that 
the world is afflicted with the phthiriasis, and that 
Ireland is the seat of the disease, from which the 
vermin issue in shape of absentees, crawling over 
the earth, disgusting to honesty and revolting to 
common sense: oh no, look not at Ireland. The 
Ionian. proprietors are superior to the absentees 
of Ireland: they at least live among those over 
whose well-being Providence has given them 
such influence. Whatever wrong a Greek pro- 
prietor does, he at least has the courage to face 
those whom he injures, to hear their remon- 
strances, and to see the full extent of the mischief 
he may occasion; he does not abandon them for a 
foreign land, leaving them to perish for want, or to 
subsist by crime. A Greek, if he is often the 
tyrant, is always the companion of his tenants, 
and their leader; and, however unjust he may 
chance io be, still there must be some portion of 
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good in him, and by that they profit; even his own 
interests demand that he should bestow some kind- 
ness on his tenants; in the absence of better mo- 
tives his‘ pride alone’would save them from star- 
vation ; however, there is great oppression inflicted 
by them upon their dependents. A good know- 
ledge of agriculture would diminish this evil by 
giving independence to the labourer. 

By teaching agriculture practically, the revenues 
of the convents would have been doubled, those of 
the island increased, and the labourer freed from 
thraldom: for when he saw the proof that his, 
hitherto, abandoned ground, would produce corn, 
and other food, in abundance, he would no longer 
have neglected it. And there can be no doubt that 
the best thing for the poor was the establishment of 
the Maltese colony. 

The next thing that I contemplated, was to turn 
one convent into an asylum for insane people. Two 
others, into public hospitals. Four, into good 
schools for the poor; two for each sex. One into 
a female school for the richer classes, for whom 
there did not exist the means of education. One 
into an establishment for broken-down gentry. And 
the remaining seventeen convents into poor-houses 
for the old, and helpless, in the various districts. 

The convent of St. Andrew I converted into a 
school for the education of ladies. In this Sir 
Frederick Adam really gave me support. A 
Scotch clergyman and his wife (Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson) came recommended to him; and I will 
do Sir Frederick the justice to say, that while I 
was at Cefalonia he supported this school against 
intrigues. Mr. and Mrs. Dickson exhibited great 
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well merited. It is reported that attempts were 
lately made, by Englishmen in authority, to cast 
obloquy upon Mr. Dickson’s establishment. I hope 
this is not true; and cannot believe that any 
honest man would try to crush a meritorious cler- 
gyman and his family, who are struggling, with 
persevering industry, to earn a respectable mainte- 
nance for themselves, by doing great good to the 
country in which they are settled. 

The foregoing was my plan for the application 
of the convent revenues, and for increasing their 
amount; and I will venture to say, that had it 
been continued for six years, no labourer in Cefa- 
lonia would have been without a competence ; by 
which I mean, that every industrious man might 
have a cottage of his own, a garden of his own, 
be able to buy a pound of bread for 1id. a pound 
of meat for 24d. and a bottle of wine for ld. in 
all 5d. a-day ; and receive from ten to fifteen pence 
a-day for his labour. When it is recollected that 
no firing and very little clothing are purchased 
in this hot climate, and that a Cefalonian has no 
rent to pay, I think this as good a condition, as any 
labouring man can expect, in addition to certain 
refuge in a convent, when disabled by bodily afflic- 
tion. And, there may be added, that every dollar 
he saves, he can, at once, turn to profit. in small 
mercantile speculations. I maintain what.a long 
residence in the island has convinced me to be prac- 
ticable ; but till the peasant is liberated from the 
grasp of oppression, and agriculture taught, this 
state of ease will not have place. Poverty, and 
idleness, will continue; and must continue. Much 
of this good depended on the success of the 
Maltese colony, the sole object of which was the 
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these things, when I know the good, that Captain 
Kennedy, Mr. Curling and myself were gradually, 
and with great labour producing, surely the reader 
will not expect me to have a very exalted opinion 
of either the Aead, or heart of the man, who over- 
turned this colony? Our exertions, however, have 
not been quite lost, Mr. Curling (who left the 
island a year after I did) says, that the Greeks in 
the neighbourhood of the colony, had learned a 
little. My friend Mr. Cambici had improved his 
estate ere my departure, and, from a sportsman, 
became a farmer. He is a large proprietor, a feudal 
chief, but one of those whose nobleness of mind, 
strong talent, and kindness of heart, make him a 
~protector, and nota tyrant. And here I shall give 
a sample of Sir Frederick Adam’s ideas of dignified 
conduct. At Pronos, where the Maltese colony was 
established, there was not, at first, a single habitable 
house near the place. At two miles distance lived 
Mr. Cambici. The affairs of the colony brought there 
a great number of official people, from time to time, 
and ajl were received in his house. Many went 
from curiosity, they, also, were received by Mr. 
Cambici. The poor Maltese had, at first, many 
difficulties to encounter; Mr. Cambici’s kindness 
to them, on these occasions, was great, and at no 
small loss to himself. In short, for three years, 
was his house an inn, at which all English travel- 
lers, his Excellency included, were hospitably, and 
necessarily, received: otherwise, -they must have 
slept on the rocks of Pronos. At last the Regent 
of Cefalonia and myself, having the legal right to 
dispose of the convent funds as we thought fit, and 
using our discretion “ ex officio,” agreed, that Mr. 
Cambici should receive from the convent funds, such 
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in some measure, remunerate him as agent. These 
losses had been incurred with great cheerfulness 
and generosity. He had sacrificed both time, and 
money, to the interest of the convents ; for, though 
it was true that Mr. Cambici was employed by 
government, as a deputy of the health-office, to watch 
the ports, he was not employed to entertain a multi- 
tude of people, at vast expense to himself; neither 
was he called upon to give up his time to a duty 
that was not his, «and for which he received no re- 
muneration. Under these circumstances the Re- 
gent having ascertained, as nearly as possible, that 
Mr. Cambici could not have expended less (and 
probably much more) than one hundred pounds 
sterling, since the colony was established (above 
three years), we gave him an order upon the con- 
vent funds for that sum. He had been the willing, 
active, and indeed, during great part of the time, 
sole agent for the colony. Surely when his losses 
of money, and time, and also his exertions, are 
taken into consideration, £30 a-year was but a 
slender remuneration ! Now then observe. 

1°. The Resident, and Regent, had, by virtue of 
their office, the right to make this remuneration te 
Mr Cambici. 

2°. The grant was an act of pure justice, and not 
of favour. 

3°. Had Mr. Cambici closed his doors against 
the Lord High Commissioner, Residents, visitors of 
the colony, and people of all ranks, sent there by 
government; and, while closing his doors, had he 
asked for pay as agent for the colony, the Resident, 
and Regent, could not have rejected the demand. 
No capable man would have taken the post of agent 
for the sum, which, we thought, ought to be 
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~"stances, the reader will, probably, think that we 
exercised our discretionary powers with justice and 
moderation. Not so, Sir Frederick Adam! the bill 
given, on the convent treasurer, to Mr. Cambici 
has not been cashed! Whether there was dignity, 
or common justice, in this, I leave the reader to 
decide. As to the first, the signature of the Lord 
High Commissioner’s representative was disho- 
noured, as also that of the Regent, the highest 
civil authority! As to the second, Mr. Cambici’s 
generosity was taken advantage of; for if any thing 
like law, or justice, reigns in the islands, he can 
force the government to pay the bill: it was a legal 
transaction. All that Sir Frederick Adam could have 
done was, to make the Resident, and Regent, who 
are responsible for their conduct, pay the money 
themselves, if they had exceeded their lawful 
powers. On them, not on Mr. Cambici, should 
have fallen the loss, if loss should attend a just 
transaction! but look at the truth; on one side 
stood Mr. Cambici, who had never asked for pay- 
ment, and who scored to enforce his right, 
willing, in short, to be cheated: on the other side 
stood the Regent, and the Resident, both intrenched 
in the just exercise of their authority, and deter- 
mined not to pay. the money themselves, one of 
them, at least, by no means disposed to submit to 
injustice. There could not be a moment’s hesi- 
tation which to choose, and either Sir Frederick, 
or the Senate (for I know not which rejected the 
payment of this bill) fell upon Cambici. But Sir 
Frederick Adam, and his: Senate must learn, that 
I will neither patiently bear injustice myself, nor 
be made the tool with which it is inflicted on 
others: and that, therefore, I expose this discre- 
ditable transaction, hoping that Lord Nugent will 
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redeem the credit of the Lord High Commissioner, - 
by inquiring into the affair; and if the Regent and 
T have acted, in this transaction, beyond our just, 
and legal, power, that he will make us reimburse 
the convent funds, as we ought most justly, in that 
case, to do; and as I.am ready to do, if, on 
being called upon to answer, we cannot prove our 
conduct to have been correct: but I do appeal, 
most earnestly, to Lord Nugent’s justice, to order 
payment to Mr, Cambici in the first instance, whe- 
ther the expense fall, eventually, on the Regent and 
myself, or on the convent funds. : 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


Of the Garrison of Cefalonia. 


In hot climates, British troops ought to be lodged 
in high rooms, and not crowded; in the Ionian 
Islands they are not well lodged; and much, 
not all, but much ill health is the consequence. 
When I went to Cefalonia I found the troops 
lodged in places scarcely fit for cattle. I did all 
I could do, but I could not do all that ought to 
be done, to relieve them. No medical man will 
say that, in a malaria country, troops can safely 
sleep in rooms below the level of the surrounding 
ground; without flooring in some cases, and in 
others, with only a common pavement, not flags, 
but common paving. My own experience concurs 
with the opinion of all the medical men I have 
conversed with or the subject, that crowded low 
rooms, and rooms with floors, that are under the 
level of the adjacent ground, are, in the highest de- 
gree, deleterious to health. I must say that the 
troops are still dangerously lodged, though I floored 
their rooms, by which many lives were saved. When 
soldiers’ lives are called for in military service let 
them go; they must die when the country demands 
the sacrifice; but, except in such cases, an offi- 
cers best exertions are necessary to save life for 
the sake of humanity, and, also, for the sake of 
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economy: yet here we have life risked by a” 
“penny wise and pound foolish” government,— 
a government which lodges soldiers badly, and 
builds palaces! It may be said, that I erected fine 
public buildings at Cefalonia, and not barracks. 
Yes, I did; but it was because I was not allowed 
to build barracks, (see Appendix, No. 27.) Soldiers 
would have a much better chance of health by 
being comfortably lodged, and the expense of such 
barracks would have been repaid by the saving 
made in life, and in the hire of public quarters. 
I believe, in all the islands, a similar complaint of 
having bad quarters existed, (see Appendix, No.10,) 
and continues to exist. If the Ionian government 
is to make money, out of the soldiers’ pockets, by 
the accursed canteens, let it provide proper lodging 
for those soldiers out of that money : so much then 
for the quartering of troops. I will conclude this 
chapter by a quotation from Dr. Hennen’s “ Medical 
Topography.” This gentleman was head of the 
medical department in the Mediterranean : he says, 
speaking of the barracks, 

“ The aspect of barracks is of some importance, 
“* especially in a warm climate.” Again: “ The 
“* great and simple principles for the erection of all 
“ barracks and similar buildings, are, that they 
“ should be placed on dry, high, and healthy spots.” 
Again: “ The accommodation” (for soldiers in 
Argostoli) “is far from good: I may say it is the 
“ worst in the Ionian Islands.” Again: “ Nothing 
could contribute more to the health of the troops 
than the construction of proper barracks upon 
some elevated spot, such as the ridge behind the 
town (of Argostoli) where the signal post now 
stands: here they would, in a great measure, 
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“be secured from the noxious exhalations of the 
“ lagoon of Cutavo, and they would be screened from 
“ the vicissitudes of weather, comforts which they 
“« evidently cannot enjoy in their present situation.” 
Again: “ There are no regular barracks at Ar- 
“ gostoli; but it is in contemplation to erect them 
“on aspot admirably adapted for the purpose.” 
Yes; I “ contemplated,” and proposed these bar- 
racks ten years ago; but I never could succeed 
in getting permission to build them. Doctor 
Hennen says, speaking of the barracks at Corfu, 
“ With regard to these buildings, I found them in 
a state in which (considering the nature of relative 
circumstances) they would not suffer on a com- 
parison with any similar erections in England.” 
If the Doctor means by “ state,” their internal re- 
gulations, which depended on the quarter-master- 
general's department and the commanding officers of 
regiments, they were fully equal to any in England; 
but if, as 1 imagine, he means the buildings, 
I should like to know why any thing should be 
“ considered,” and what ‘“ relative circumstances” 
should prevent barracks in the Ionian Islands being 
fully equal, and even superior to any in England? 
I will tell him why they ave not so—the extravagance 
of the Ionian government. I cannot tell him why 
they should not be so. Had I been permitted, the 
barracks in Cefalonia should have exceeded any 
barracks in England, instead of being unfit for the 
habitations of men, and, instead of an expense, 
the revenue should have received profit from the 
erection of these barracks. Doctor Hennen, when 
he talked of “ retative circumstances” spoke “ with- 
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the rooms in summer instead of going to the ex- 
pense of verandas and jalousies, I should suppose 
the direct rays of the sun would be adequately 
warded off by hanging coarse mats or canvass in a 
shelving position before the windows, so as not to 
intercept the passage of the air. A few pence 
Srom each soldier would, I apprehend, be sufficient 
to cover the expense.” I dare say it would: but 
why should the British soldier pay his pence to 
save the Tonian treasury? Why should the soldier, 
who has but a temporary benefit of these mats, pay 
for them? The soldiers are ill lodged, and rendered 
miserable by vermin in the barracks of those Islands, 
for which there is not the slightest excuse, to be made 
for the septinsular government. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


Roads of Cefalonia. 


I rereR the reader. to the Engineer's Report, (see 
Appendix 46; also 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45,) of what was executed in despite of the various 
attempts latterly made by Sir Frederick Adam to 
paralyze our exertions, which he finally put an end 
to in the year 1827, by what, I dare say, he ima- 
gined to be a wonderfully clever exploit. 

These roads, when Sir Frederick Adam put 
an end to their progress, were not finished, but 
about one hundred and fifty miles were laid open 
for traffic, and carts had already been introduced 
into the island. During six years about nineteen 
thousand pounds, and the labour of about four 
hundred men a-day, had been spent. The 
people were beginning to feel the benefit of 
open communication; but their satisfaction was 
not agreeable to Frederick Adam; the contrast 
of our success in the formation of funds at Cefa- 
lonia, with his failure of funds at Corfu; the suc- 
cess of the Cefalonian system at Cerigo, under the 
Resident, Captain Machphail, contrasted with the 
failure in the other islands, (where Sir Frederick 
Adam had caused his system to be adopted,) 
was too bitter a pill for his Excellency to swallow ; 
and he put a stop to the roads at Cefalonia, and 
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Cerigo. Ido not mean to say that Sir Frederick 
had any intention to sacrifice the good of the coun- 
try by putting a stop to the roads in either island; 
it was his intention only to deprive me of credit, 
but he made two egregious blunders ; he did injure the 
islands, which he did not intend to do! and he did 
not injure me, which he did intend to do! he did 
injure the island of Cefalonia, because the roads 
there are indispensable, and their progress is stop- 
ped: he did not injure me, because roads driven 
through ninety miles of rocks, and the vast preci- 
pice along which they have been carried, are ope- 
rations that will remain proofs of the good that was 
going on at the time when Sir Frederick Adam's 
“wet blanket” was cast upon it. Sir Frederick's 
ignorance of the mode in which public works are 
executed, made him promulgate an act of parlia- 
ment that, he thought, would only take the direc- 
tion of the roads out of my hands, and that they 
would go on with equal success under his arrange- 
ment, and that of the municipal authorities. A 
man who is blinded by his passions, and never very 
clear-headed, seldom traces results to their causes ; 
and Sir Frederick Adam forgot, that when he tied 
up Captain Kennedy’s hands, and put me aside 
altogether, he let off the steam from the engine ; 
and even had he left us to direct, instead of throw- 
ing the works into the hands of the islanders, 
(more ignorant, if possible, of road works than him- 
self;) still, with the provisions of such a road act 
as his, it would have been impossible, even for us, 
to proceed. It would be waste of time to expose 
an act so ill drawn up, when its folly was confessed 
by its framers; for Sir Frederick Adam found that 
it was impossible to execute this act, and he, him- 
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self, was obliged to repeal it in two years after its 
promulgation! A new act (fbelieve the fifth with 
which he had tormented the public on this matter) 
then appeared ; and this last (promulgated a month 
after I left the island,) abolished statute labour, and 
decreed that all road works should be paid for, not 
by gentlemen, who naturally preferred paying a 
subscription in money, to hurting their delicate 
hands by using a pickaxe; but, by taxing food, as 
mentioned in Chapter xxxv. This characterizes Sir 
Frederick Adam’s talents for government. I once 
read, in an Edinburgh Review, that a governor of 
Botany Bay, finding the labourers’ wages high, 
lowered them by a tariff, prohibiting a labourer 
from getting more than the price fixed upon his 
labour, by his employers, who, of course, advised 
the Governor's measure! Taxing food, to make 
roads, seems to be a fair “ pendant” for the Botany 
Bay affair; and this “ par nobile fratrum,” will 
descend to after times, as the Castor and Pollux of 
political economy. ‘“ Zhe political Pollua,” what 
a classic name for Sir Frederick!!! 

I will give two instances, shewing the extent of 
Sir Frederick Adam’s knowledge of road-making. 
When the roads were begun at Cefalonia, one was 
run up a steep mountain, with a slope of one foot 
ascent in every twelve feet of length; a reader who 
may be as ignorant of road-making as I am going 
to prove Sir Frederick Adam to be, may compre- 
hend what this slope is, by taking a rule one foot 
long, letting one end rest on the table, and the 
other end on any thing an inch thick, then will the 
rule show the slope of the roads over the Cefalonian 
mountains where those roads are steepest. When 
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road just mentioned, he was delighted with the 
ease of its ascent over such high ground. I said to 
him, “ when we get the road over the great Pass 
of Liberales, in the Black Mountain, as well open 
as this, we shall be rather proud of our work.” 
“ What,” said Adam in surprize, “ you don’t mean 
that you can cross that pass with a road on so easy 
a. slope as this?” Although 1 had, at that time, 
a regard for Sir Frederick Adam, I well knew how 
deficient his head was, yet still I was surprized 
that a man, who had crossed the Simplon road, 
should have made so little observation upon that 
great work; but, like many other travellers, his 
admiration was confined to the mere manual labour 
and beauty of scenery ; the scientific part was not 
understood. This observation of Sir Frederick 
Adam’s evinced, that in road-making, as in other 
matters, his readiness to undertake, outstrips his 
power to execute. The vigour of his genius does 
not consist in the perspicuity of his mind; nor is 
the defect counterpoized by acquired knowledge. 
The other proof of what I have just said is, that 
six years. after the above-mentioned observation 
took place, (about the difficulty of carrying the 
road over the pass of Liberales,) I was riding with 
his Excellency, and looking from a distance at the 
line of road, which he formerly thought could not 
be made, but which had been made ; he observed, 
“ By the bye, Napier, that road of yours is too steep, 
we must alter it and make it more gentle.” When I 
heard this I really felt surprized that, with all the 
road-making that had been going on at Corfu, and 
Cefalonia, under his eyes for six years, he should 
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the road at the slope of one foot in twelve, over this 
high pass, at all: then, having seen this done, 
having beheld this work achieved, with vast labour, 
and without making any other comment than excla- 
mations of admiration, at various times when he saw 
it; having allowed all the expense to be incurred 
for years; having done this, he finds out that it is 
all wrong, in the first. place, and that it must be 
altered, in the second ! : 

Three things are to be observed in this pretty 
specch ; first, the “ we,” to any one who had seen 
the blundering attempt at Corfu to make a road 
cross a ridge there, under Sir Frederick’s direction, 
and which was obliged to be abandoned, and new 
efforts made in another direction, it will be hard 
to say who the “we” could be that were to correct 
the roads at Cefalonia. There was certainly no 
man in Corfu that had had the practice, or that 
had. produced the results in road-making, that Cap- 
tain Kennedy, and myself, had at Cefalonia; and 
were we to be put right in our work by the man 
who, when I originally conceived the project, would 
not believe that it was practicable? and when I had 
executed it (and not before) finds out that all was 
wrong! Well, let this pass; he might have been 
told so; probably he was; and repeated the words 
of others like a parrot. Let us then see if, secondly, 
the fact was so. Had I really made an error? Is 
one foot in twelve too steep for a road crossing this 
pass? In the first place, I asked Sir Frederick 
(certainly not M‘Adam,) “ Did you, sir, think the 
Simplon too steep?” “ No, Napier; but you do not 
mean to say that the Simplon is as steep as that over 
Liberales?” “Yes, Ido; and in some parts more 
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you the book of the engineer who projected the 
Simplon road, giving an account of the details, and 
showing that, in some places, the road rises one 
foot in eight, instead of one foot in twelve ; which 
last slope, when the Liberales road is finished, will 
be the “ mazimum;” and this book -will, also, shew 
you, that the Board of Bridges and Roads at Paris, 
established one foot in twelve to be the “ maxi- 
mum.” No one will pretend that, to rise fifteen 
hundred perpendicular feet, on a mountain, whose 
slope is so steep, that a man at the top of the pass 
can speak to another standing where the road first 
rises from the level, (which I have more than once 
heard the Greeks do,) should not have the greatest 
slope that any road can be allowed to have. The 
Liberales road, between these two spots, winds into 
a length of between three and four miles. Thirdly ; 
if this road had been so blundering as Sir Frederick 
Adam supposes it to be, he might have known that 
to alter it would be to make a new road. Howis a 
new line, with less slope, to continue in the same 
line with the old slope? A new road may be made, 
but as to altering the old one it is mathematically 
impossible. His Excellency was silent, as is his 
custom when he discovers that he has imprudently 
ventured to make any assertion that requires ratio- 
cination, not rank, to support it. And here I close 
the subject of roads, with expressing my deep re- 
gret, that vast labour to myself, to Captain Ken- 
nedy, and to the peasants, and also vast sums of 
public money, should all have been devoted to the 
roads for eight years; and that, just as they were 
sufficiently advanced to become useful, all should 
be rendered useless by Sir Frederick Adam. I am 
serious when J say, that a thousand times do I wish 
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he had sent me away from the island long since, 
rather than that such a quantity of money, and 
labour, should have been lost to the public ; for the 
stopping of the road-work for three years (and it has 
already ceased for two) will, probably, cause the 
rains to wash away all, except those parts which 
were finished, and such as have been cut out of 
rocks. Roads on the sides of those steep moun- 
tains, cannot resist the winter torrents, unless they 
have been finished, in the first instance; and are 
repaired, at once, when breached by falling rocks, 
and heavy rains. That some future Lord High 
Commissioner, seeing this vast ruin, may proceed 
with the work is very probable; but the results of 
many thousand days’ labour have already been 
washed away into the sea ! 


CHAP. XL... 
Markets and Supplies of Provisions. 


Tue towns of Argostoli, and Lixuri, were ill sup- 
plied with provisions. There were no market- 
places, no regular butchers, or bakers, and four or 
five fishermen, with neither the knowledge, nor 
the fishing-tackle, requisite to supply the towns, 
pretended so to do. It had been proposed to build 
a market-place, and a company of Neapolitan 
fishermen had also arrived at Cefalonia, but were 
immediately driven away by the municipality. 
The meat imported was vile, and the soldiers were 
hardly able to eat their infamous rations. There 
were no vegetables to be had, unless a few onions: 
All this required to be remedied. The first thing 
was to find out what could be the causes of the 
opposition to every change for the better. These 
causes J found to be as follows ; and, as they show 
the state of society, no apology is necessary for 
describing them. Some of the members of the 
municipal body let houses for shops, and they 
imagined these shops would fall in rent, if a 
market-place was built. I, however, built one in 
despite of all opposition. At that time Sir Frede- 
rick Adam was acting as Lord High Commissioner, 
and, although I was then in high favour with him, 
so easily was he deluded by petty intrigues, that 
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out of my own pocket. I laughed at this nonsense 
of course, saying that it would make my fortune; 
and that I should be very glad to pay for it, if he 
would allow me. The town was, by this market, 
quickly supplied. The shops of the municipality 
doubled their rent, and every body was pleased. 
The Government receives sixty-one per cent. upon 
the cost of this building. 

The next reason for the opposition of the mu- 
nicipal body, and others, to building a market-place, 
was, that a company of fishermen would be formed 
with capital sufficient to produce a good supply 
to the market ; gardens would be made round the 
town; and butchers’ shops be opened: in short, 
all that could produce free competition, and abun- 
dance, would be established, and interfere with 
little monopolies, little ideas, and little bits of 
local grandeur; for the actual state of the town 
was, that two or three miserable gardens in the 
centre of it, supplied the onions required, and 
these gardens belonged to “ Signori.” If the poor 
fishermen caught a few good fish, they were laid 
at the feet of the ‘‘ mighty ones,” whose precedence 
was as follows:—lIst. The Resident; 2d. The 
Regent; 3d. President of Tribunals ; 4th. Judges ; 
5th. Chief of Police; 6th. Inspector of Health ; 
7th. Collector of Customs; Sth. Advocates; 9th. 
The Aninos, Metaxas, Foccas, Caridi: in short, 
“ all the Capulets.” To all these houses, in rota- 
tion, the butcher, and fishermen, were obliged to 
offer the best fish, and the best pieces of meat, ere 
they dared to sell to the public; which, therefore, 
received little better than the offal. Of course 
there was no competition: and yet these trades 
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When the market-place was built, this all fell 
to the ground, and the Signori saw that their 
opposition had been very ill judged; for nobody 
profited more than themselves. 

The market-regulations prohibited any choice 
piece of meat, fish, &c. to be set aside: all was 
to be exposed for sale; and, as the labourer cannot 
write or read, a large figure of a beast was painted 
on a board, and hung up in the market-place, with 
lines drawn on it, showing the various parts of the 
animal, and on each part, were so many dots made, 
exhibiting to the eye, the market-price in half- 
pence: so many dots, so many halfpence per pound, 
for that part of the meat; which saved the peasants 
from a variety of cheating on the part of the 
butchers, too long to tell here. 

At this time a Mr. Macnab, of the commissariat 
department, arrived, who effectually assisted me 
to upset the fraud of the contractors, in the meat 
furnished to the troops. The contract obliges the 
contractors to give good meat, or, in default thereof, 
it enabled me to buy the best in the town, at their 
expense. They gave bad meat, and (as I have 
shown) no other was then to be bought; so that 
they profited, and the soldiers had meat, little 
better than carrion. Mr. Macnab, with the as- 
sistance of a person named Combatecra, put an 
end to this improper proceeding in the supply of 
meat to the troops. Mr. Macnab’s scheme half 
ruined the contractor, but it produced good rations. 
In this, too, a contemptible endeavour to prove 
me wrong was made at Corfu, but failed of course, 
as I was within the terms of the contract. How- 
ever, I was threatened with prosecution, and God 
knows what, but these fearful denunciations died 
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away, and from that time, to the day I left Cefa- 
lonia, good meat abounded in Argostoli. As many 
people were secretly partners in contracts for the 
troops, Mr. Combatecra made enemies among the 
powerful, by the effectual help which he afforded 
to Mr. Commissary Macnab on this occasion; and 
these enemies have since ruined him in revenge, 
for the feudal system is not to be attacked with 
impunity by small folks; those who know what 
close corporations are, can easily understand this. 
Still, however, though bread, and meat, now 
abounded in the market, fish, and vegetables were 
not better supplied than formerly. I, therefore, 
endeavoured to get some one to establish a regular 
fishery, like those existing near the towns of Corfu 
and Santa Maura. This Mr. Combatecra, also, 
undertook. He received a grant from the general 
Government, (when Sir Frederick Ponsonby was 
acting as Lord High Commissioner,) having offered 
a higher price for it, than any competitor. This 
grant gave him certain privileges, to enable. him 
to meet the outlay of so expensive an enterprise ; 
but the grant, like a patent, was limited to ten 
years: the privileges, given by it, were confined 
to a portion of the harbour: so that there was no 
monopoly. This fishery was making good progress 
when I left the island; and, in a few years, the 
supply of fish would have been abundant: whereas, 
now, there is hardly any; though the coasts abound 
therewith. But the fishery interfered with false 
ideas of personal profit, and petty dignity; and 
the speculator had enemies, on account of the 
contract affair: intrigue soon began its operatiotis, 
and, when it has to deal with wooden heads, it is 
like the dry rot in other timber roofs, it defies all 
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remedies! it destroyed the fishery the moment 
I came away, which to me is a matter of small 
moment, as I do not live at Cefalonia; and, being 
in England, the Bath market would be quite 
sufficient for me, even if I were an otter! 
One of the pretexts for abolishing this fishery, 
was, that it produced ill health: but the opinion 
of all the English medical officers pronounced this 
not to be so, and common sense said the same. 
An old woman of eighty-six died shortly after the 
fishery was established. The “dry rot” cried 
aloud, “ The fishery! the fishery! We shall all 
die of malaria produced by Combatecra’s fishery!” 
It never appears to have entered their heads, that 
women will, sometimes, die, when they are eighty- 
six, without either fisheries or malaria! 

This fishery was merely a double row of canes, 
stuck across the harbour: while these canes re- 
mained, the water had a free passage through them, 
and they neither impeded it, nor formed any col- 
lection of weeds, or other filth. They were regu- 
larly removed, altogether, during the months of 
July, August, and September, when malaria pre- 
vails: so that the whole story was nonsense. But, 
though the idea of this fishery being unhealthy, 
was ridiculous, the old woman was so provoking - 
as to choose this very moment to die ; and, as there 
were other old women alive at Corfu, which was 
still more provoking, the fishery was destroyed the 
instant my back was turned; and destroyed, too, 
in a way, not very creditable to the Government, 
if Mr. Combatecra’s letter (see Appendix, No. 47) 
to me is correct; which I can neither vouch for, 
nor deny, knowing, from experience, what Sir 
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any thing, and every thing donc by me. Still, 
however, I know very little of Mr. Combatecra ; 
my chief personal acquaintance with him was, his 
being frequently brought before me by his enemies 
for having broken the agreement about his fishery ; 
though, on no occasion, did they substantiate 
their charges. They said he was so clever a 
fellow that they could not detect him! The 
flattery contained in this letter of Mr. Combatecra 
will be understood by those acquainted with the 
Greek style, which is very eastern, from their long 
connexion with the Turks. I remember, when 
Lord Byron arrived at Cefalonia, a Greek gentleman 
complimented him in a string of rhymes, recording 
the battles won, and enemies slain by his lordship. 
“ But,” observed I, “ his lordship never was in a 
battle, or killed a man, he is not a warrior.” 
“ Very possibly ;” said the pseudo poet, “ but if 
he had been a warrior, such a genius could have 
done all that I have immortalized by my poem, 
and it is fair to give a man credit, not only for 
what he has done, but what he can do, especially 
in poetry.” Having heard too much of his poetry, 
to listen to his logic, I left him. Compliments are 
alike every where; the Greeks pay them in one way, 
the English in another, that’s all! A Greek senator, 
seeing Sir Frederick Adam take quantities of 
snuff, would tell him he was “ like Napoleon ;” and 
I closed my last letter to his excellency, by saying, 
“ T had the honour to be his most obedient, humble 
servant.” The one is as true as the other: and 
so I take my leave of this affair of the fishery. 
With regard to vegetables, the market was badly 
supplied at first; but several people, seeing the 
ready sale for the few veoetables produced. formed 
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gardens: and, when I came away, a tolerable 
supply was afforded, chiefly by a piece of Govern- 
ment ground which, four years ago, was covered 
with bull-rushes, and which Mr. Combatecra hired, 
cleared, and, at much expense, turned into a large 
garden. But neither his garden, nor the others, 
produce a tenth part of what they would in the 
hands of a London market-gardener: knowledge is 
wanting. However, the market has produced the 
gardens, and time will do the rest. 

Having found the market at Argostoli so pro- 
fitable, I built another at Lixuri. Captain Kennedy 
having then joined me, and he being an excellent 
architect, we thought that beauty might be added 
to use. The town of Lixuri (divided by a large 
harbour from Argostoli) the detachment of troops 
quartered there, in case of any sudden attack, 
might be exposed to destruction, before help could 
be afforded from Argostoli. I, therefore, conceived 
that a strong building would be useful as a post, 
for the troops to defend themselves in case of 
danger; and as insurrections had lately taken place, 
both at Zante, and Santa Maria, precautions, of 
such a nature, were necessary. A third reason 
also, made me build the market-place on a larger 
scale at Lixuri than at Argostoli. There were 
regular courts of justice held in the former town; 
the room hired for the purpose was about seven 
feet high, about fifteen long, and twelve in breadth: 
there were strong objections against such a miserable 
garret, wherein to hold a court of justice. 

1°. In that town, which is a perfect volcano of 
intrigue, and party violence, the judge, his at- 
tendants, and the parties, filled the room. Every 
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bias, to assjst his friend, at all held in check, as 
it might have been, by the presence of a large 
body of his fellow-citizens, to hear what passed. 
A poor prisoner and his lawyer were, perhaps, the 
only two, on one side of the question, in the room, 
which was jammed full of the opposite party. 
This would certainly be the case with a poor man. 
In short, publicity was out of the question. 

2°. That the heat, and stench of such a place, 
was so terrible, in a hot climate, that the judges, 
and others confined all day in it, were ina state 
of actual suffering, ill suited to the calm exercise 
of their important functions. 

3°. It was not dignified for a Government to hire 
a small room, quite inefficient for the purpose of 
administering justice. I therefore built, over the 
market-place, an ample room capable of containing, 
at least, six hundred people, opening into a balcony, 
which passed all round it. Here the judge pro- 
nounces sentence in the presence of his assembled 
townsmen, and the same want of nerve, which, 
before, made him partial to the wishes of a few 
surrounding friends in a small chamber, now, 
would make him pause, before he violated justice 
in the presence of the public. Under the same 
roof were concentrated the public offices, and a 
Lancasterian school. 

Such were the advantages of the market-place 
that was built at Lixuri: which town I wished to 
support, because I thought, and am sure, that 
two handsome small towns, are better for the people, 
than one large one ; being more clean, more healthy, 
and more moral. 

There is a mortal hatred between the inhabitants 
of Argostoli, and Lixuri. The former, therefore, 
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were jealous of the beautiful structure which they 
beheld arise in the rival town, being ignorant of 
my projects for making more magnificent buildings 
in their own. This jealousy caused it to be said, 
that Lixuri market was too grand for the town, 
and ought to have been at Argostoli. The simple 
answer to such silly critics is, that the Lixuri 
market pays to Government about ten per cent, 
interest on the capital expended in its construction ; 
and, if Thad not been traversed in my plans, it 
would ultimately have paid a much higher per 
centage. 

Under the colonnades of this market-place, the 
people find shelter from the noon-day sun, when 
they come from the country with their produce ; 
and, if late, they there sleep, sheltered from the 
heavy dews. The labouring class find the full use, 
and profit of great public edifices in those hot 
climates, and this was my chief motive for pre- 
ferring colonnades to that form of market-place 
which locks up at night, as in England, and at 
Corfu. I had been too much at sea not to have 
learned, that a man of war must attend to the 
slowest sailing merchant-ship, if she wishes to 
keep her convoy safe; and the poor are like slow 
sailing vessels, they are deeply laden with the 
heavy cargo of poverty. The countryman who 
comes to market, finds a sort of town-house ina 
public edifice of this description, and establishes 
his stall under the shelter of its stately portico. 


CHAP. XLI. 
Prison. 


Own taking the command of Cefalonia I found the 
prisons of Argostoli and Lixuri in the following 
state: At Lixuri the prisoners generally quitted it 
at night, leaving a civil message for the jailor that 
they would be back in the morning, and kept their 
word, except in urgent cases, when they sometimes 
broke faith. That they got out was by no means 
to be admired at; that they ever staid in, was, 
indeed, strange, and in no way to be accounted 
for, except as a mark of civility to the police. 

In Argostoli, where the great criminals were 
confined, the escapes were so frequent, that, on 
one occasion, the guards were obliged to kill two 
prisoners, to prevent the whole being off, and more 
than once prisoncrs were wounded attempting to 
escape. There was no security for any sentence 
being inflicted. Then, besides having free com- 
munication with the street through an open win- 
dow, the dungeons were’so small, that the prisoners 
were absolutely stifled. The first summer that 
I was at Cefalonia, I saw the prisoners’ heads stuck 
out between the bars of the prison-windows, gasp- 
ing for air and imploring pity. I went into the 
prison, and found twenty-five men in a cell, as 
nearly as I can recollect, about fifteen feet square ; 
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of doors. The stench was horrible, many were ill. 
It is of no use to describe in detail, this scene of 
wretchedness ; whether as to the health of the pri- 
soners, the insecurity of punishment, or the system 
of confinement; where tried and untried, were 
heaped together; and, in some instances, male and 
female. It suffices that, having done what I could, 
in a temporary way, I finally succeeded in getting 
leave to build a new prison, upon the principle of 
classification, and the separation of persons at night, 
so that every prisoner should have a separate cell, 
while those of every class worked together, each in 
the yard appropriated to his class of crime. 

This prison is so constructed that it may also 
serve as a fortress, in case of any danger to the 
garrison. I gave the prisoners hand-mills to grind 
corn; the produce was divided into three portions, 
two for themselves and one for government. When 
I came away the prison was occupied, but it was 
not completed for want of money, though plenty 
was found for the second palace at Corfu; and 
what is more (as if there were no bounds to the 
determination to prevent every thing that I did from 
being of use,) the English serjeant, whom I had 
placed as jailor, being ill, and obliged to come 
home, a Corsican adventurer, that had been for- 
merly turned out of this very post by the Regent 
and myself, for levying contributions on the pri- 
soners, or receiving a bribe to let them escape, 
(I quite forget which) was replaced, though the 
post is one of great responsibility! This adventurer 
(formerly a soldier in one of our foreign corps,) 
had been sentenced to banishment, and I obtained 
his pardon; but I always refused to employ him, 
Im consequence of his bad character: beine a 
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convenient person to some gentlemen in power 
there, I had constant applications in his favour; 
none, however, pretending that he was worthy of 
employment. This man finding that Sir Frederick 
Adam was beating up for complaints against me 
in my absence, sent in a memorial, reflecting, as 
Ihave been told, with much insolence upon me; 
and Sir Frederick Adam, instead of calling upon 
me to answer.for my conduct, which he well knew 
I could, and would do, against any complaint, 
however vile the character of the complainant 
might be, appointed him to the important post of 
jailor; so that the prison remains unfinished, with 
the prisoners under the thumb of a vagabond, who 
will turn the whole establishment to admirable ac- 
count. Ido hope that this building may be finished, 
and a proper person placed in the post, either a 
Greek or an Englishman. 


CHAP. XLII. 


Tribunals of Justice. 


Tux house where the different courts of justice are 
held, is not well suited for the purpose ; and I sent 
a plan to Corfu, for adding these courts to the 
prison; which is purposely built in a way to admit. 
of this addition; but as there was not money suf- 
ficient to execute my plans of public buildings for 
the public, and Sir Frederick Adam’s plans of 
public buildings for himself, at the same time, 
1 was, of course, stopped, though this palace of 
justice could not have cost near so much as Sir * 
Frederick’s palace of pleasure; but extravagant 
governments are often niggardly in national expense. 
The money being expended on individuals, none 
remains for the advantage of the public at large. 
As this palace of justice would include many 
offices, viz. regency, archives, police, &c., for 
which inconvenient houses are now hired, at great 
cost, its expense would have been gradually repaid 
by the saving of rent. All these buildings I could 
have constructed during the eight years that I ad- 
ministered the government at Cefalonia, and, at the 
same time, have reduced the taxes fully one-third 
of their present amount: but to do this, I must 
have had to deal with other men than such as Sir 
Frederick Adam. It is curious that the only build- 
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(and I feared much he would have ordered it,) 
was a house for the Resident! I threw cold water 
upon this, because I well knew that public build- 
ings, for private people, are invariably made too 
splendid for their incomes. And the limited, but 
sufficient salary of seventeen shillings a-day, which 
the Resident received, would be quite unequal to 
the expense entailed by a palace. I was willing to 
have a Government House built, if its cost was not 
to exceed £1000; but I knew it would exceed that 
sum; for a man’s own love of comforts makes him 
overbuild, even when he pays for his house out 
of his own pocket. There is no occasion why it 
should be so, but it is so, and that is enough. 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of the Quay. 


Tue town of Argostoli, which stretches along the 
shore, had a ragged, filthy edge, and generally 
shallow water. In strong winds, the waves dashed 
into the town, so as to render the street next the 
sea impassable; I, therefore, resolved to build a 
quay, and found that a Mr. Loverdo had formerly, 
under the Provisional Government, proposed the 
same thing. But though an act had passed, many 
years before, authorizing this useful work, it had 
never been executed. However, after several years, 
during which we had many meetings of the various 
proprietors of the ground along the shore, we suc- 
ceeded, and filled up the sea to a certain depth, 
forming a~quay of a mile and a half in length, 
without any expense to the Government. But 
the work is done in a way that is not lasting; 
‘for being without assistance from Corfu, and with 
the greatest difficulties to overcome, (difficulties, 
let it be recollected, that had prevented any attempt 
on the part of those who preceded me,) I had a 
hard task to do the work at all. This quay ought 
to have been constructed with cut stone, much 
broader, and in nearly a straight line, with some 
enclosed places for small boats. All this I hoped 
to have done, gradually, had I remained; and I 
only considered the quay, in its present form, as a 
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portion of a greater work. Nevertheless it has im- 
proved the health, the cleanliness, and the comfort 
of the town; for having been made expressly with- 
out any projections to harbour filth, the water has 
a clear sweep, keeping always clean; and, as the 
foundations were made with large rocks cast into the 
water, and afterwards filled up; so, in wet weather, 
the rain sinks through the crust of gravel which 
forms the surface, and in ten minutes, after the 
heaviest shower, there is a perfectly dry walk of a 
mile and a half, adding greatly to the beauty and 
cheerful appearance of the town, and forming the 
favourite promenade of the inhabitants; for the 
harbour is like a lake, and, in the still moonlight 
of that calm climate, becomes a perfect mirror. 
The sounds of music, and of oars, with the songs 
of boatmen, float along its smooth surface in the 
softness of a summer's evening with the most pleas- 
ing effect. The bright colours in which most 
southern nations love to dress, increase the liveli- 
ness of the scene; and added to the wildness of the 
overhanging mountains, with their changing even- 
ing tints, create a picture in which masses of rocks, 
water, and people, are so grouped as to produce a 
beauty of scenery that this harbour has no claims 
to at any other period of the day, for the mountains 
which enclose the bay require the veil of their mists 
to soften their stern features. The island is prettily 
described by Mr. Wright, in his “ Hore Ionice.” 
The beauty of the following lines will excuse their 
being quoted :— 
“ Hard by those shores, stern Cefalonia braves 
The beating storm and ever restless waves ; 


In awful state erects her rugged brow, 
Where mountain plants in wild profusion grow; 
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And each new aspect of the changing skies 
Sees blooming sweets in quick succession rise : 
Around her wreathed head fresh breezes play, 
And wintry gales dispense the breath of May. 
Whilst, hardy as the rocks that bound their isle, 
Her vent’rous sons, inur’d to ceaseless toil, 

Or brave the deep, or force the rugged plain, 
To yield reluctant crops of golden grain; 

And from the mountain’s side the cultur’d vine 
Pours its autumnal flood of racy wine.” 


CHAP. XLIV. 
Of the Marsh of Kranea. 


In the year 1822, and twenty times since, I stated 
the necessity, and the means, of filling up the 
Marsh of Kranea, so unhealthy to the town of Ar- 
gostoli ; and I wanted to execute this useful labour, 
but never was permitted to do so. An extravagant 
Government always wants money when useful things 
are proposed ; and the marsh could not be filled up ; 
but the moment I left Cefalonia, Sir Frederick 
Adam, having resolved, secretly, to prevent my 
return, found money enough; ordered a report to 
be made, (See Appendix, 48,) and set to work on 
my plan, to do that, which I had proposed, but 
which there was not money to do, when proposed 
by me. I care very little about this; every body 
knows that the plan which is followed, if those who 
execute it, stick to what I proposed, will succced ; 
and if they deviate therefrom, they will, I think, fail. 
In either case, I am sure to gain credit; but the 
part acted by Sir Frederick Adam will do him very 
little, and requires no comment; so that this im- 
portant object of filling the marsh is gained, it is 
of no consequence to the public who has the credit. 
Still, however, one who has so few claims to public 
notice as myself, has a right to preserve the little 
that belongs to him; I admit that Sir Frederick 
has none to spare, but his poverty ought not to 


CHAP. XLV. 
Black Mountain. 


THs mountain was anciently called Mount Enos, 
and gave to Jupiter one of his titles, in consequence 
of a temple said to have been on its summit, where 
it is absurdly pretended that the bones of innume- 
rable sacrifices are still to be found: there are no 
bones, and no vestiges of a temple, or ruins of any 
sort now apparent on the summit. There are, how- 
ever, the remains of a temple at the foot of the moun- 
tain to the south-east, marked in the plate of the 
island, near the place where it is said that an ancient 
town sank into the sea during an earthquake. There 
are those who tell you that, in calm weather, the 
tops of the houses can be seen. This is an idle 
story: a town may have been engulphed, but no re- 
mains are visible. The master of a gunboat under 
my orders (Captain Balestra,) was employed many 
weeks, in placing a buoy there, and during dead 
calms, examined, by my direction, every part, but 
never was the slightest appearance of a town to be 
perceived, though the rocky bottom was perfectly 
distinct. The remains of the temple I mention, 
are probably those of that dedicated to Jupiter. 
D’Anville does not notice them, and places the tem- 
ple on the summit, where no vestiges are to be 
found. On this mountain there is a forest, great 
part of which was burnt down vears ago. but it is 
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still very extensive; the whole time I was at Cefa- 
lonia, I in vain endeavoured to call the attention of 
Sir Frederick Adam to its great value. It is well 
known to planters that firs, growing in high, and 
exposed situations, acquire great durability; and 
this is the case with the firs grown on the Black 
Mountain, the wood of which is of the hardest 
texture. The vast number of goats, which range 
at pleasure, destroy the young trees. When I 
came away I spoke, once more, to Sir Frederick 
Adam on this subject, and he sent to have a re- 
port upon it, which was made by Captain Kennedy, 
but nothing has been done. As wood is very 
valuable in the island, the forest might be made 
a source of great riches, and utility. The road 
I carried up the mountain through the great pass 
of Liberales, is probably now in ruins; it was one 
of my crimes, and, as regards me, proved a road to 
England! It is to be hoped that the present Lord 
High Commissioner will restore it, and take the forest 
under his protection. Twenty years’ care will make 
it magnificent. I think if he visits the mountain, 
and Pronos, he will hardly be talked out of their 
importance, by knaves and fools. However, these 
matters are now no concerns of mine. Count 
Marine Mataxa (for whose talents I feel respect, 
and gladly take this opportunity of expressing it) 
told me, that when he was presented to the Emperor 
Napoleon, his Majesty’s first question was about 
the forest on the Black Mountain! his knowledge 
of the resources possessed by countries seems to 
have reached the smallest islands. This forest is of 
great importance; yet Sir Frederick Adam pre- 


ferred the opinion of those whose flocks of goats 
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“ his representation,” meaning the representative of 
the Lord High Commissioner. The goat proprietors 
are rich and powerful, and, no doubt, proved to his 
Excellency the total uselessness of a forest, and the 
great advantage of goats to cultivation! One of 
these proprietors assured me, gravely, that the 
goats, by biting off the leading shoot of the young 
fir, instead of harm, did good, and made the tree 
more vigorous. I suppose these men were believed, 
for the forest was abandoned ! 


CHAP. XLVI. 
On Curranis. 


I wave now to enter on a subject of small interest 
to the general reader, but of great interest to the 
people of Cefalonia, Zante, and Ithaca. This chap- 
ter will show that instead of being the tyrant that 
Sir Frederick Adam has endeavoured to make me 
appear, I was constant in my endeavours to libe- 
rate the labourers of the island from their op- 
pressors, and that Sir Frederick Adam, himself, pre- 
vented my success. 

The regulations which I have published in the 
Appendix, No. 50, were drawn up by me in the 
year 1825. The currants of Cefalonia became 
from the year 1821 the staple commodity of the 
island, because at this period a monopoly began, 
in consequence of the Greek revolution, which pre- 
vented the cultivation of currants at Patras and 
Corinth, and thereby threw the whole trade into 
the hands of the islanders, and the price mounted 
up from thirteen dollars, to one hundred dollars, 
the thousand pounds weight, the produce likewise 
increased in quantity from four millions, to eleven 
millions, of pounds weight. 

To show how deep an interest the subject creates 
in Cefalonia, I give the copy of a memorial (see 
Appendix, No. 51) drawn up there when the rapid 
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great distress. This memorial Sir Frederick Adam 
threw cold water upon, saying that he had made a 
representation to the English government on the 
subject, and expected an answer by the first de- 
spatches, however, no answer ever arrived, at least 
none was communicated to the Cefalonians. But to 
proceed. 

Two great evils sprang up with the sudden influx 
of riches produced by the immense price given for 
currants, and which was paid in ready cash; Ist, 
the poor were defrauded of a portion of the price 
at which their own currants were sold. 2d. The 
thirst for inordinate gain, coupled in many instances 
with extreme ignorance, made the grower of curranta 
gather the “ golden fruit” (as it was now familiarly 
called) before it was matured, and they also mixed 
dirt, sometimes purposely with, and were always very 
careless of its introduction among, the currants; for 
this added to the weight. I believe the Cefalonians 
think that it is one of the laws of nature that John 
Bull must eat plumpudding, or die; and therefore, 
being unable to get currants elsewhere, he would 
buy theirs, however green, and however filthy, The 
effect of all this was, that in 1829 the Cefalonian 
currants were inferior in quality, and did not sell at 
an equal price with those of Zante. They had that 
year been gathered in an unripe state, in the eager- 
ness of competition for a quick sale. 

Such were the two great evils that arose, the 
latter affecting both the public revenue, and pri- 
vate interest. 

I must now explain how the poor were cheated. 
In the first place the reader must be informed that 
the fruit cannot be sold, like potatoes, in the mar- 
ket ; but is, for reasons too long to discuss here, 
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collected into store-rooms, called “ seraglie.” These 
are rooms, or rather boxes, lined with boards, and 
the fruit is packed close, and neither light, nor air 
admitted. The gentlemen who possess these, re- 
_ ceive the currants of the growers, who pay a per 
centage for the use of the “ seraglia.” Here we 
come to the first fraud played upon the peasant ; 
informing the reader that I cannot tell him all, for 
I don’t know half, the frauds practised ; and also 
informing the said reader that there are good, and 
bad “ seraglianti,” as these proprietors of seraglie 
are called: I only describe a bad one. Now, to 
proceed, which I do, in a dramatic form, as the 
simplest. We will call our poor proprietor, (who is 
also a labourer, or a tenant of the seragliante,) 
Gerasimo, and a third character is the confidential 
servant of the seragliante. 


Scene [. 


A room, with a hole in the floor, down which the 
Sruit is thrown into the seraglia ; the door is open 
from the chamber into the apartment where the 
seragliante sits ; the servant waiting with a steel- 
yard. 


Enters GERAsimo with his currants. 

Servant. Well, Gerasimo, you have a heavy 
weight of fruit there. 

Gerasimo. Yes, sir, virgin fruit, not touched by 
rain. (His sons, who have helped him, are sent out - 
by the servant.) 

Servant. How much have you? 

(SERAGLIANTE sits behind the door, 
looking throuch the chinks. unseen.) 
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Gerasimo. A thousand pounds! 

Servant. What, a thousand pounds there ?—im- 
possible ! 

Gerasimo. Yes, sir; there are just a thousand, 
without the bags. 

Servant. Well, come, let us see. [Weighs them,* 
and finds there are about a thousand.) Oh! you 
rascal! [Pressing the yard with his elbow, as he 
shoves the weight closer to the point of suspension.] 
Look, knave, look ! 600 marked on the yard! 

Gerasimo. Ah, sir, you know I can’t read ; but 
there are 1000 pounds, as I hope for mercy on my- 
self and my children. 

Servant. I lie then, dol? What is it to me how 
much your currants weigh: I act for my master. 
However, I won't be called a villain by you. There 
are 600; so it’s of no use to argue. [Empties the 
currants into the hole, and gives Gerasimo a receipt 
for 600 lbs.] 

Gerasimo. 1 can’t take that ; there are 1000; and 
I must have a receipt for the whole. 

Servant. You are a scoundrel, and may settle 
with the master yourself. Here, my lord, here 
is Gerasimo disputes weight. 

[Enters SeRaGLiantE, with great 
dignity, from behind the door, where 
he has been watching, for fear his 
man and Gerasimo might come to a 
private understanding. | 

Seragliante. Well, Gerasimo, what is the matter? 

Gerasimo. My lord, I brought 1000 Ibs. and 
your servant says there are but 600. 

Servant. Yes, my lord; 600 exactly! but he 
can't read, and he says I cheated him. 
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vant of cheating! a person whom I have known all 
my life, and who is the honestest man in Argostoli ! 
Take your fruit away : you are a villain. 

Gerasimo. It’s down in the seraglia, and there 
are 1000 lbs. my Lord. 

Seragliante. I am sorry that it is down; however, 
there is your receipt for 600, so go away, and let 
me have no more insolence. Hearkye, my friend, 
you owe me ten dollars, advanced this year, to get 
your fruit in, if you are not content with your re- 
ceipt, pay me the money this minute, and you may 
take your 600 pounds back; my servant, and I, are 
witnesses that it weighed so much; there is interest 
on the ten dollars due to me, so if you like to pay 
me, do so, or go to jail; and if any seragliante takes 
your fruit, I shall consider it a personal insult, and 
so I shall tell him. [Here Gerasimo is silent, takes 

his receipt, and is going 
away.| 

Servant. My lord, as he is a good man, and to 
show your generosity, and that I bear no malice for 
his abuse of me, let me give him credit for fifty 
more. 

Seragliante. Well, do so; it’s lucky for you, Ge- 
rasimo, to have so good a master; some seraglianti 
would have had you before the tribunals for defa- 
mation, and a month’s imprisonment would have 
taught you better manners to your superiors: go 
away. [Exit Gerasimo.] 

Such is scene the first. If Gerasimo had taken 
away his 650 lbs. and sacrificed the other 350, his 
debt of ten dollars would have soon been made 
into thirty or forty, and the new seragliante would 
have made a deduction of 350 lbs. more! 
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Scene II. 

(GERAsimo returns. ) 

Gerasimo. My lord, I hope you will advance 
me a trifle on the currants; you know I have not a 
shilling to buy bread for my family. 

Seragliante. Humph! money is scarce, Gerasimo ; 
you have 10 per cent. to pay for the hire of the 
seraglia, 10 dollars you owe me already, with in- 
terest at 20 per cent. thereon. I cannot lend you 
any under. I can make 48 per cent. this minute 
on my money. 

Gerasimo. [sighing.] My lord, you are too hard; 
but what can Ido? I consent to 15 per cent. 

Seragliante. No, Gerasimo ; 20, or no money. 

Gerasimo. Well, be it so; your lordship will 
take work, and fowls, as well as money, I hope. 

Seragliante. Oh, yes; make out a receipt for him. 

Servant. Yes, sir. 

[Makes out an acknowledgement for 
more than is lent, which Gerasimo 
puts his mark to, and goes away, 
Sollowed by the servant, to get a 
tip for his good offices in the added 
50 ibs.) 

But this is only a part of what the peasant loses, 
for, when the currants are sold, the prices fluctuate, 
and Gerasimo’s unhappy 650 Ibs. invariably fetch 
the lowest price, or if any fruit remains unsold, 
that fruit is Gerasimo’s 650 Ibs.; so that he ig 
defrauded in the weight, in the sale, and in the 
money advanced! Another fraud is thus prac- 
tised :—a merchant, and a seragliante make their 
written agreement for a false price; this is entered 
at: the Gustamc bande.” back fat ee ee ae 
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pays more than the sum stated in the written legal 
agreement ; the proprietor receiving only the sum 
mentioned in the latter. Ido mot say all the se- 
raglianti do this, but all can do it, and that most 
do, is well known. Some merchants tried to purchase 
the fruit on the ground, from the peasants: these 
merchants know what opposition was made to this. 
They know that very few peasants dare sell them 
their fruit; in debt to their seragliante, the peasants 
would be ruined if they did not take their currants 
to his seraglia. Seeing this work go on, and 
wishing to secure the fruits of their labour, to these 
poor fellows, I cast about to put a remedy to the 
system; and in 1827, when the fruit was dried, 
and about to be brought into the seraglie, I placed 
constables at the entrance of the town, to lead all 
the peasants with their loaded mules to a place 
where public scales were previously established ; 
weighed their fruit, and gave each man a note, 
specifying the quantity he had, which note was also 
registered. This threw my good friends the serag- 
lianti into fits. They said the men took fruit out of 
the bags after it was weighed. This 1 dare say 
they did ; but it was quite easy to re-weigh, and 
for the seraglianti to refuse to take any that did not 
accord with the public document of the weight. 
All these outcries had no effect ; I neither gave the 
seraglianti hartshorn, nor sprinkled water on their 
pale faces, and the hysterics went off gradually. 
Thus the labourers, though not freed from thraldom, 
at least got fair weight. Had this continued, they 
would, ere now, have been free of debt. Sir Frede- 
rick Adam approved of the measure, but. objected 
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maintain I had full right to act as I did. I only 
weighed the currants for the owners; I in no way 
forced the seraglianti to take the public note of the 
weight, or to take the currants ; and only secured 
to the labourer, an authentic register of the quantity 
of fruit which he possessed, and to which he 
could refer, if he resisted oppression; besides 
this, I had not time to write to the general govern- 
ment. Thinking, one night, as I lay in my bed, 
how to save the labourer from such grievous 
wrong, the idea of establishing public weighing- 
places occurred to me, and I had only twelve 
hours in which to execute my plan, or I should 
have been too late; every one who was engaged 
in the business will recollect this, particularly 
in the custom-house; and I may thank Mr. 
Stevens, and those under him in that department, 
for the success we had : those exertions were zealous 
and creditable to them. It was fortunate that I had 
not time to apply to Corfu, because, among Sir 
Frederick Adam’s advisers, were Cefalonian, and 
Zantiote, seraglianti, and, therefore, he would not 
have granted me leave to make the experiment. It 
was the general outcry of joy among the - people 
which made him approve of the measure ; he could 
not be deluded ; and, while they cursed me in their 
hearts, the seraglianti could bring no argument 
against the measure. However, the Zantiote serag- 
lianti, a very influential class, said aloud, “ such a 
measure should not be introduced into that island, for 
that they would not allow it.” Next year, the au- 
thority was given me to act as I had done the year 
before, and the delight of the people was great. 
But, the year after, intrigue had completed i its 
Be Fie Oe 
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nor has ever since been sent, and the scheme has 
fallen to the ground. Under these circumstances, 
I prepared the regulations which are in the Ap- 
pendix; Sir Frederick Adam had them copied, 
and there the matter ended, as I guessed it would, 
These regulations gave me some trouble. I had, 
in the course of many years, acquired local know- 
ledge; Captain Kennedy, secretary to the Resident, 
and Mr. Stevens, the collector of customs, had 
also much local knowledge, and knowledge of 
that immediate subject. We consulted many other 
gentlemen, some of them seraglianti of respecta- 
bility; and when I had, with their assistance, formed 
these rules, I gave them to Messrs. Rankin and 
Hancock, two English merchants established in 
Cefalonia, with a request that they would re- 
mark upon them, which they, with much good 
nature, and ability, complied with. Thus were 
these observations drawn up; I have by no means 
the exclusive merit, if merit attaches to them, 
And the advantage they possess is, that Captain 
Kennedy, Mr. Stevens, and myself, could have no 
private interest in their formation, yet we had all 
three such a knowledge of the inhabitants that we 
could estimate pretty accurately the bias which each 
of those whom we consulted had in the advice he 
gave, for I made many able, though greatly in- 
terested, men, write their opinions for me on the 
subject. Thus I sought information from all, and 
wrote down the results. 

This measure, which proved to be so useful, 
by its results, has been abandoned in Cefalonia. 
Every thing that I did was set aside, however 
good. I really so not believe this was alto- 
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fault of those whose interest it was not to let the 
people be fairly treated. I now publish these re- 
gulations, in the hope of being of use to the Cefa- 
lonians ; under a feeble government they will not be 
put in force, under a strong one they may ; at all 
events, my duty has been fulfilled. I have to ob- 
serve, that much of the detail remains to be regu- 
lated, particularly as regards punishment; all 
which being the work of a lawyer, would have 
been no doubt ably executed by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
had the Lord High Commissioner chosen to give 
protection to the labouring classes, to commerce, 
and to the public, by establishing these rules, or 
some others equally effective. But he did nothing, 
and the existing interference of government in 
the currant trade remained, a protection to gross 
fraud upon the poor. 


CHAP. XLVIL 
Feeding the People. 


Isprax of this circumstance, because I am strongly 
impressed with the idea, that the mode in which 
the people of Cefalonia were relieved when in much 
distress, might be effiféntly applied to Ireland. 
The winter of 1829 was the most severe that had 
occurred in the recollection of any person in the 
island. The snow, which never before lay on the 
ground near the level of the sea, and never remained 
long on any part of the island, except the top of 
the Black Mountain, this winter, fell, and remained 
deep, even in Argostoli, which is level with the 
water. The price of currants had, also, been re- 
duced from fifty, to twenty, dollars, and the crop 
had only been partially sold; so that the peasants, 
who depend upon this produce for support in the 
winter, were in a state of the last necessity. The 
Greek peasant trusts to nature for vegetables, and 
makes a dish of weeds which is called “ lackana,” the 
chief ingredient being dandylion: the poorest live 
upon this, and eat with it, as much bread, and oil, 
as they can afford. As but a small portion of the 
currants had been sold this year, the want of 
money produced great distress, which was heightened 
by the importation of corn having fallen short, and 
the price consequently increased. Still there was 
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tation in that climate. The snow, however, fell so 
heavily in 1829, that the valleys were filled, the 
mountains covered, and, in many instances, houses 
were crushed altogether. Thirty or forty villages 
were nearly buried, and some cut off, for awhile, 
from all communication with the capital. There 
was an end of lackana, and starvation began. Re- 
ports came from all parts, of the numbers who were 
either dead, or perishing with hunger; but, as the 
local government had watched what was passing, 
it knew these reports to be greatly exaggerated ; no 
one had perished, but want began to be felt. Such 
reports were increased by men who wished the 
government to give out corn, in hopes of being, 
themselves, employed in the distribution thereof ; 
which would have been thus made only to those poor 
people who privately engaged to work gratis for the 
distributors the following summer. In short, without 
the greatest care, some hundreds of peasants would 
have been enslaved by tricks of all kinds, for villainy 
is ingenious, and among the Cefalonians there were 
men not more scrupulous than among the Irish, some 
of whom, it is said, turned the subscription made 
for the starving poor, into personal gain, by paying 
their own labourers therewith. The mass of the 
- Cefalonians felt every possible desire to relieve their 
countrymen, and many instances of great generosity 
took place; but times of distress are times of har- 
vest for knaves. The snow continued, and the 
local government felt that it was its duty to inter- 
fere. It had no idea of allowing so disgraceful a 
scene, as the people being dependent on private 
charity for subsistence. All kinds of cheap food 
were, therefore, bought up: as many mulec 
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pressed as were required for our purpose, divided 
into parties, and then sent off loaded with food to 
the largest, or most accessible villaze of each dis- 
trict; every convoy under the charge of a magis- 
trate, who had orders, on arriving at the said 
village, to assemble the inhabitants of all the others 
in that district, each under command of its respective 
ptimate or parish overseer. To the necessitous the 
magistrate distributed food for three days, taking, 
from each primate, a receipt for the whole quan- 
tity of food given to his village; and each primate, 
on his part, took the mggeipt of every individual 
to whom food was distributed ; stating the day, the 
quantity, and the description, whether wheat, or 
peas, or corn, or bread, &c. and acknowledging the 
same, not as a gift, but as a loan from the Govern- 
ment, to be repaid in money, or in kind, or in 
labour, within a certain period, and by instal- 
ments, All this was done in one day ; and, when 
the time for which provision, thus issued to every 
village, was expired, the people were ordered 
to come themselves to Argostoli, to receive a second 
supply, and to bring their own means of transport. 
At first we did not send for the people to come to 
Argostoli, as we wished the magistrates to visit the 
villages, and ascertain, by personal examination, 
the numbers actually in want. Had a proclamation 
been issued for the poor to come at once to the 
capital, and receive help, the whole population of 
the island would have been assembled in twenty- 
four hours, without shelter, and general confusion 
_ would have been the consequence ; but, when the 
lists were once made, and stipulations for repay- 
ment entered into, in their own villages, the matter 
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went smoothly, and four or five thousand people 
were relieved without difficulty, or unnecessary ex- 
pense. After this they came in by villages, their 
claims were re-examined individually, and a second 
supply given. Public work was, also, found for 
great numbers; and thus, at the cost of about 
£400, were four or five thousand people supported 
for above @ month; when the lackana again ap- 
peared, and the distribution of food ceased. The 
sum appears small, but it must be recollected that 
no more food was issued than was required to pre- 
vent starvation; and, if it pas not all been repaid, 
it is the fault of the local government. When I 
say “all,” I do not mean the trifle which was 
given, as charity, to a few poor old people, who 
had no children to help them, and were past work. 
But even this, had I had my own way, should not 
have cost the public a shilling, as the convent 
funds could have done the whole business from 
beginning to end. 

Having thus provided for the immediate relief 
of the inhabitants, the local government of Cefa- 
lonia wrote to the general government at Corfu, 
stating what had been done, and requesting an 
authority to continue to meet the pressure of the 
season, by a further distribution of a- specified 
quantity of corn to the poor. The general go- 
vernment, misunderstanding the nature ofthe ap« 
plication, sent cotn, of which there was plenty in 
the island; and when the bill came from Corfu to 
be paid by the local treasury of Cefalonia, and, 
ultimately, by the poor, the charge for the said 
gtain was higher than we could have bought it 
for in the market of Argostoli, at the time; so that 
thea Clachs caneralanvernment nndernestenna af bale 
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ing the poor IN A TIME WHEN THERE WAS A SCAR- 
CITY OF MEANS, sold their corn upon credit aBove 
THE MARKET PRICE! I do not know what Joseph 
did of old in Egypt, when he opened his granaries; 
but I suspect that his name would hardly have 
been handed down as a benefactor, had he so dealt 
with the Egyptians. Here we find, not the “ money 
put into sacks of the brethren,” but money picked 
out of their pockets, by a government, apparently, 
incapable of seeing the impolicy, as well as the 
hardship, of such a monopoly ; for a monopoly it 
was, of the worst description. There was not a 
want of grain, but a Want of means to purchase 
grain, in consequence of the deficiency in the de- 
mand for, and price of, currants; and this pro- 
duced distress; the Government met this dis- 
tress by an advance of grain upon credit; as the 
poor could not get this credit from private pro- 
prietors. There was, therefore, as far as regarded 
the poor, a monopoly as complete as ever mono- 
poly was; for if grain can only be bought at one 
shop, that shop has a monopoly ; whether such 
monopoly arise from no other shop having grain 
to sell, or from the purchasers being without money, 
and not having credit, at any other shop. I thought 
I was doing good by getting this grain on credit 
for the poor; but I did them harm. Yet, the 
whole and sole excuse put forth for the abomi- 
nable monopoly of grain at Corfu, is to meet 
famine! and a very bad excuse it is. When 
I found that the price charged to the poor was 
higher than the market price, I endeavoured to 
convince the general government of its mistake, 
but in vain, (see Appendix, Nos. 52, 53, 54.) 
I was told that the grain administration had paid 
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the prices charged, and that it must be repaid. 
These charges, however, could not have been paid by 
the grain administration ; for in those countries there 
is hard wheat, and soft wheat, two kinds of grain 
which never were known to be sold at the same price, 
as Mr. Stevens, the collector, at Cefalonia, and every’ 
body else acquainted with such matters, told me; 
yet both were so charged, in the account I allude to! 
Whether this were an arrangement in the detail 
of the accounts of the grain administration, or not, 
I cannot tell: if so, it was a very bad one; 
as no arrangement that substitutes a fiction, for a 
fact, can be good. The géneral mischief of this 
practice must far exceed the particular conveni- 
ence,* the established principles of accounts being, — 
1°. To record nothing but facts ; 

2°, To do so in the way in which they occur ; 

3°. To enter them under the precise date of their 
occurrence, 

I have given the whole details of this trans- 
action because, if for a few hundred pounds (which 
should have been replaced in the public treasury, 
and, indeed, I conclude, ere this has been,) about 
four thousand people were prevented from stary- 
ing, I see no reason why an extension of the same 
system, when Ireland suffers famine, may not have 
the same results. It is true, there is, in one case, 
a population of only sixty thousand people; in 
the other, a population of nearly eight millions ; 
but there appears to me to be no importance at- 


* This grain administration, I believe, is under the direction of 
a Mr. Cartwright, a gentleman of probity and zeal for the public 
service. 
fe . 
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taching to that circumstance: the principle is as 
applicable to millions, as to thousands; and the 
disposable means, in the power of the English 
government, are, comparatively, much greater, than 
those we gould command. We relieved about four 
thousand individuals : it is said, that three hundred 
thousand were starving in Ireland. Therefore, 
where one magistrate was employed at Cefalonia, 
the Irish government ought to employ sixty, or a 
hundred ; and where we lent the people four hun- 
dred pounds, there would be, perhaps, thirty thou- 
sand pounds required in Ireland, a sum much less 
than the amount of the private subscriptions for 
relieving the Irish, and which subscriptions were 
discreditable to government. Is a whole nation to 
be treated as a mass of paupers, dependent upon 
private charity, and that charity from another 
country? However, this sum of thirty thousand 
pounds would not have been charity, either public, 
or private; but be repaid in money, or in labour. 
It would: only have been a loan. 

By such an arrangement as I have now stated, 
the horrors of 1831, and other periods, might have 
been prevented ; though it is to be hoped that the 
establishment of poor laws will prevent our ever 
again seeing the infamous exhibition of a popula- 
tion, starving in the midst of abundance of food. 
I have done; but a man may be pardoned for being 
carried away by such a subject; a subject which 
must fill every one with horror when reflected upon. 
We hear people rave against war ; but surely war is 
not so horrible as the scenes witnessed in Ireland! 
It is the fashion to cry out against war, and war is, 
no doubt, a great evil; but it is not such an evil 
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as bad government. The bloodshed, the destruc- 
tion, the miseries of war, are produced by bad 
statesmen, who do all but suffer the hardships, 
and meet the danger! and yet war is, perhaps, 
among the least of the evils which such men in- 
flict upon their fellow-creatures. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
Of the Ballot. 


Txovueu this is an affair that relates to a regulation 
of the Ionian Constitution, and does not belong 
to my subject; yet as the ballot is at this moment 
a matter of such general discussion in England, 
the following facts may not be destitute of interest. 

When Sir Thomas Maitland assumed the govern- 
ment of the Ionian Islands, he abolished the election 
of members of the Legislative Assembly by ballot, 
which had hitherto prevailed, and he established 
the vote “viva voce.” I am not aware of any 
other act of his which gave so much dissatisfaction. 

While the ballot existed, elections passed quietly, 
there was no canvassing; rough natures grew rather 
more civil at such periods; the thermometer of 
urbanity ranged higher; no bribes were thought of. 
A tolerable guess was, perhaps, made how each 
man would vote, but no one was sure. Anger, 
or violence, provoked black beans, affability con- 
ciliated white beans. The effect was, as I have 
said, that increased cordiality was perceived in 
society, and bad feelings (for the moment at least) 
were repressed. 

But when the open vote was established, the 
fiercest passions burst forth. Those men, whose 
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natures were kind, and who loved harmony, and 
peace, firmly refused to approach the poll; island 
feuds, which time had begun to soften down 
to simple coolness, blazed forth with renewed 
violence, as the falling roof of a burning house 
sends the flames up, reddening, to the skies; the 
foul hand of bribery went to work; contention 
took all its forms; slander, law-suits, perso- 
nal quarrels, and all the evils that result from 
party violence, were excited at the elections. Old, 
and steady men, regretted this disorder: they 
attributed it all to the loss of the ballot. I have 
often said to my acquaintance, “ What, are you 
and such a-one enemies?” “ Yes; the accursed 
elections cost me his friendship. The ‘ viva 
voce, Colonel! He cannot pardon my vote: yet, 
had I given it to him, men, as dear to meas he 
was, would have cursed my children. We owe 
that to you Englishmen: it, perhaps, suits your 
‘country; it do’nt suit ours.” The staunchest 
friend of ‘the English, and the greatest admirers 
of Sir Thomas Maitland, have thus spoken to me. 
Sir Thomas wished for influence; and this, the 
abolition of the ballot gave to his Government. 
I must say, that, in Cefalonia, and I believe in 
all the islands, as far as the Government were 
concerned, every man went to the poll, free to vote 
as he chose. On the contrary, under Count Capo 
D'Istrias, when the Provisional Government existed, 
the Count made a show of free elections, it is well 
known that the MpvJave: (or chiefs of each local 
government) were ordered to unseal, secretly, at 
night, the urns into which the votes had been put du- 
ring the day, and remove the white beans into the urn 
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bearing the names of the Government candidates, re- 
Sealing the urn! This fact is well known; those 
who did it, avow it openly. I mention it to show 
how cautiously the ballot should be regulated. Sir 
Thomas used to tell the people that he abolished 
the ballot to give boldness to the Greek character : 
but he said this only to rich young travellers, red 
hot from Oxford, and brimful of John Bullism, 
come to study “ the laws, customs, characters, and 
antiquities of the Greeks,” and whom Sir Thomas 
ealled “ fools looking for old stones.” But he 
secretly laughed at the idea of making the Greeks 
bold; he knew they were bold enough: no such 
nonsense entered his head. It is really amusing 
to hear men talk of its being “ wn-English and 
cowardly” to vote by ballot. Why do the members 
of the United Service Club, and all other clubs, 
vote by ballot, if it isso vile? Are out generals, 
and our admirals, so “ un-English?” Do they, 
the chivalry of England, and history records none 
more brilliant, fear saying openly, “ I vote against 
that gentleman's admission?” Are they to be 
so “un-English,” and to adopt the ballot as a 
protection from this slight inconvenience to polite- 
ness; while a poor.man, whose total ruin would 
attend the same speech at the hustings, is to be 
called a coward, if he shrink from what would 
starve his children? Formerly we were told, “ of 
two evils choose the least.” The doctrine now is 
altered : ‘ of two evils choose the greatest.” Starve 
your children, rather than give your vote against 
your politics. Break the law of Nature, rather 
than disoblige a man of adverse politics. Destroy 
your family immediately, for fear the Habeas 
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Corpus Act should be suspended a hundred years 
hence; this is “ being English” in the opinion of 
those who breakfast; dine, and sap plenteously : 
Stoics in theory, and Sybarites in practice. When 
the Duke of Wellington chased Massena from Por 
tugal, I was three days without food, the first “day 
“was any thing but agreeable ; the second convinced 
me of the close alliance that there is between honour 
and an oven ; and on the third day I would, for a bis- 
cuit, have voted for the Duke of Newcastle himself ! 
If any Tory can prove to me that my not voting 
for him at the next election will be followed by the 
untoward feel I had in my stomach in the Estrella 
mountains, I will give him a plumper, against the 
best reformer in England. Really one cannot 
reason, seriously, on such a subject; and it is un- 
- gracious in the editor of the Morning Chronicle 
to abuse the electors of North Essex, who may 
be considered as the staunchest opponents of open 
voting. While other men argued on the necessity 
of the ballot, they, by overthrowing Mr. Western, 
went direct to the proof! 

The Ionian members are elected by a select body 
called the “ Synclita:” their aggregate numbers 
Ido not know. In Cefalonia there are about 600; 
of which number, only 320 have ever been brought 
to vote since the abolition of the ballot. I can 
see no objection to making a more extended con- 
stituency ; for nearly the whole of the population 
are proprietors. However, I shall not discuss 
this subject, as it would lead me into a disser- 
tation on the constitution generally. Under. the 
present form, it signifies nothing who the electors 
are, the Government is an autocracy (see Con- 
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stitution); and, until the ballot is restored, very” 
few of the electors will give their votes. This. 
number will gradually diminish; and, at no very 
distant period, I suspect that the elections will 
end in the mere nomination of the members’ by _ 
the local governments. 


CHAP. XLIX. 
Convent Bakery. 


Tue establishment of a public, or more properly 
speaking a Convent Bakery, was produced by the 
following circumstances. In Cefalonia, and all 
the other islands, there exists the bad custom of 
selling things by a tariff, or price fixed by the 
local magistrates. I shall not inflict upon the 
reader a dissertation upon this practice; all I shall 
say is, that I thought it mischievous, but could 
not persuade the Regent, and other magistrates, to 
be of my opinion: and these tariffs continued upon 
most articles, and, amongst others, upon bread. 
In the fixing of this tariff, the calculations were 
made with great exactness, and an ample profit 
was allowed to the baker. Nevertheless, from 
time to time, they “ struck” for a rise of price, 
while the populace were always complaining that 
bread was too dear. On these occasions, when the 
bakers refused to bake, the magistrates generally 
put them in prison. This occurred once or twice 
when I was resident: the last time was in 1826 ; 
and at that period, the people were in a state 
of great excitement about Greek affairs; the fall 
of Missolonghi, and other events, having produced 
strong feelings, and our non-interference to assist 
the continental Greeks made the English somewhat 
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out of favour. The bakers positively refused to 
make bread, and the populace had been twa days 
without it. The Regent was greatly alarmed ; he 
feared the bakers, and their protectors, and would 
willingly have added to the price of bread, but 
he was still more afraid of the people, whose 
clamours were loud, and personal, against both 
himself, and the bakers, on whom they threatened 
to lay violent hands. As I was assured that the 
bakers were wrong, that they had a fair price, and 
that they were excited to be determined in their 
conduct by the Russian faction, which, at that 
period, was most active in fomenting discontent 
with the protection of England, I resolved to take 
the matter into my own hands, as the magistrates 
wished me to do; and treated the affair “en 
militaire,” to the delight of the people, and those 
who feared their violenee. At the same time, I 
infringed no law, and did nothing severe to the 
bakers, whom I ordered to assemble next day at 
my office. In the meantime, I picked out as many 
soldiers as there were bakers. These soldiers were 
selected for their good character, and good temper, 
and they received their orders from me. These 
orders were, to conduct themselves with civility, 
to give no offence, and to protect the bakers 
from all violence. When the bakers assembled 
before my office, they were aceompanied by a 
vast and angry crowd, curious to learn what I 
meant to do with them, and demanding a supply 
of bread. I told the objects of these angry feel- 
ings, that their profits were ample; proving my 
assertions by the detail of their expenses. These 
facts they could not deny: their only answer was, 
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thet the price was too low; but not one among 
them. attempted to disprove the statement of their 
gains; which statement contradicted their assertion. 
I, therefore, said to them, “ Now, my friends, I 
order you to bake instantly. I will not put you 
in prison as it has been, time out of mind, the 
custom to do; but, on the contrary, I will give 
each of you a soldier for your protection: to whom, 
while he is in your house, you must give a dinner, 
a bed, and a pint of wine.* If any soldier behave 
ill, come to me directly, and I will punish him. 
They are placed with you for your protection; but 
as that protection is required in consequence of 
your own misconduct, you can, at once, remedy 
the inconvenience, by heating your ovens. Now, 
as a man has a right to choose his guests, 
let every one choose his soldier ;” which they ac- 
cordingly did, and went off arm in arm, laughing 
and joking, and some dancing with the soldiers, 
delighted at not being put in prison: while the 
mob, equally amused, joined in the joke. Before 
night, every oven was at work, the market supplied 
with bread, and the soldiers returned to their 
quarters! However, although I had quieted the 
people, and smoothed down the affair at the 
moment, I felt aware that this measure was only 
an expedient, though less unjust, and more 
effectual, than the usual practice of putting the 
bakers in jail. The tyrannical part of the matter 
was the obliging a man to sell his bread for a price 
fixed by Government ; and I resolved to paralyse 


* The expense of which dinner and wine was about six pence 
altogether. 
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its effects in a simple way, so as to provide for 
the people, without bullying the bakers. My plan 
was to establish a bakery as the private property 
of the convents; which, by selling at the tariff 
price, should destroy the power of the bakers to 
distress the people. This bakery was established 
accordingly, and sold bread at the tariff price: 
the bakers were welcome to refuse to bake if they 
pleased. The Government had, on that score, no 
quarrel with them: on the contrary, the demand 
on the convent bakery was, thereby, increased. This 
establishment had no privilege, no monopoly ; it 
stood a fair competition with private bakeries: and 
the consequence was, that the private bakers, from 
that time to this, under-sold the tariff, and the 
price of bread has been reduced: while all quarrels 
with the bakers are at an end. When I left 
Cefalonia, the public bakery sold bread rather 
dearer than any other; maintaining its ground 
merely by the superiority of its bread. This had 
produced much profit to the convent-funds. I 
afterwards heard that Sir Frederick complained of 
my being “arbitrary” in this, and not reporting it 
to him; on which, I wrote him the letter containéd 
in the Appendix (see No. 55). “ Arbitrary! 
How that word amuses me! But let me ask Sir 
Frederick Adam, if this “ arbitrary” measure, and 
the half joke with the bakers, (which probably pre- 
vented a riot, and its attendant evils, and certainly put 
the people in good humour with their Government,) 
was to be blamed by him? If he says “ Yes,” I ask 
if he did not quarter 300 men on the inhabitants 
of the unhappy village of Castillianos, who were 
made to pay for those men’s rations, till the village 
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was ruined, and has not, to this day, recovered 
the infliction? If he admits that he did this; 
which he will hardly deny, I demand, was it not 
to force the unhappy, and innocent villagers to 
discover the retreat of a murderer? If they did 
not deny that the murderer was among them? 
and if this was not true? Was the murderer 
not caught in another part of the Island? I ask 
him, was it not said that the troops had flogged 
more than one man, to make them discover 
where the murderer was hidden? which they 
could not do, for he was not among them ; as it 
afterwards appeared. I ask him, was not a boy 
half hanged, to make him confess that he had 
brought provision to the murderer? I ask him, 
if I did not write to tell him that these things 
were said publicly, and who said them? And 
if he took any steps to contradict these re- 
ports? I ask him, if any thing was said beyond 
an answer to my letter, containing a simple asser- 
tion, that nothing improper had taken place? I ask 
him, I ask any man, was this the way to treat 
such reports? I say no. I heard them; I was 
shocked at them. I wrote to tell him of them, 
confident that he would instantly call upon those 
who mentioned these stories, to say where they 
heard them; and that he would set the public 
right, and put a clear statement of the transaction 
in the Gazette: but, to my surprise, not a word 
of explanation was given beyond a simple ne- 
gation to me! As if it was aught to me! My 
object was to give him an opportunity to clear 
himself from what I, then, disbelieved to be a 
fact. I neither know, nor care, what the conduct 
of Sir Frederick Adam wac at Ceaatilinnne . Lice 
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I do know that if such reports went forth about 
myself, I would take the greatest pains to place 
the truth before the public: and as no such 
contradiction has been given in the present in- 
stance, the public will, of course, believe those 
stories till such disproof is given,—and disproof 
ought to be given; for no conduct on the part of 
the villagers could warrant such treatment. Well, 
my chapter is done; and I hope the bakery con- 
tinues to work. Indeed, I am sure it does; for 
a poor, and ruined, Government grasps at any 
thing which holds up a ready dollar to the clutch ! 


CHAP. L. 
On Strangers and Aliens. 


Wuen a stranger arrives in the Ionian Islands, 
unless he is an Englishman, he finds the system 
of the police more harassing to him than that of 
Austria, which last, being a large empire, with an 
extensive open frontier, may plead some excuse; 
but in our own little islands there can be none for 
thus tormenting strangers. I fancy that Sir Fre- 
derick Adam expected to catch the Emperor of 
Russia in disguise, or Count Capo DiIstrias 
travelling incog.! but his police regulations were 
as stupidly formed, as they were vexatious in their 
execution,—so stupid as not to be practicable! 
For example, a poor foreigner once arrived at 
Argostoli; by the rules relative to receiving 
strangers, he was obliged to confess himself to the 
police. When this was done, he was obliged to 
get securities that he had no evil designs on 
the government, that he would never get drunk 
and kick up a row, or otherways offend the laws 
divine, Ionic, or Adamic ; the dast was hard, because 
they were so quickly enacted, and repealed, that 
one hardly knew what they were j—they resembled 
the scenes of a harlequin farce. However, to 
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obey these laws, the poor foreigner was now 
obliged to promise, and produce securities: he 
was unknown; no householder would go secu- 
rity; (see Appendix, No. 56.) The answer was,’ 
“then you must not land.”—“ But the ship I 
came in does not return,” said he. “ No matter, 
quoth the police ; “ embark directly.” —“ Go ashore,” 
said the master of the vessel. The poor traveller 
blessed the hospitable coast on which fate had cast 
him, and came to me with his complaints, which 
resembled the “ groans of the Britons.” The po- 
lice forced him on the sea, and the sea drove 
him back upon the police! I took the liberty 
of being bail for him: he first stared, and then 
poured forth a deluge of thanks, which I assured 
him were quite unnecessary; for, if he offended 
the laws, he would find a capital new jail, forty 
constables, and five hundred of the “ Connaught 
rangers,” (88th regt.), that would take the law's 
part; and, unless he felt himself a match for all 
these, I really should not find my sleep much trou- 
bled by the fear of his misconduct. As I spoke I 
pointed to my friend, Colonel O’Malley, who was 
striding by, like one of Ossian’s heroes: there, 
said I, you would think twice, ere you provoked 
that gentleman to put his hand upon you in wrath? 
« By the Lord, yes! you speak truly,” said he; 
“ T would not like to be in his way if he was angry: 
what a fine man!” Well, then, be off: ‘ but,” 
said he, “ what shall I say to the police?” “ tell 
them to go to the d- 2!” said I; and so ended 
this knotty point for the poor traveller. It was 
very improper in me to send so disrespectful 
a message to the police; however, I did 80 ; 
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the fact I cannot deny, any more than 1] can the 
contempt I have for the regulations which torment 
travellers arriving in the islands; for so far from 
preventing the agents of the Russian, or Capo 
D'Istrian faction, from doing any thing they pleased, 
such regulations were, as they always must be, 
the torment of good people, and quite innoxious 
to those who meditate mischief. I knew several of 
these Russian agents: one of them was an islander ; 
he, one evening, held forth very violently to a 
chosen assembly, against the government: a Greek 
gentleman, who was present, noted down his con- 
versation, and gave it to me; it was sufficiently 
violent, and treasonable against the government, 
and abusive of the English. “That I might not 
betray my informer, I copied his paper out in my 
own hand, and returned it, thanking him for his 
trouble, and begging him to continue his observa- 
‘tions and be silent, as to what had passed. I soon 
after met the orator, and, calling him aside, gave 
him the paper, saying, “ When you next make a 
speech, be sure of your company, and take better 
care of your notes: I don’t think you intended this 
paper for my perusal, so I return it to you.” This 
gentleman never returned to the charge while I 
remained Resident ; but he has been conspicuous 
in the disturbances which have taken place since 
my departure. Sir Frederick Adam arrested and 
brought him to trial; but he was acquitted, and 
triumphed over his Excellency! I trusted for the 
safety of the local government of Cefalonia to my 
intimacy with a great many influential gentlemen, 
(of adverse factions,) whose friendship I hope 
I possess. These gentlemen, I liked, some more 
some less ; but I had a regard for them all; nor do 
28 
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I lay at their door the evils of the vile feudal 
system, which, from habit, has strong influence 
over all: from them I received constant information. 
A strong report once prevailed, and reached Corfu 
from Germany, Turkey, Greece, and Italy, that a 
“ Sicilian vespers” was meditated in the islands. I 
never employed spies; but I felt perfectly at my 
ease about this; it was impracticable ; the Greek 
gentlemen are incapable of such a thing. I should 
have heard of it from a dozen quarters, for those 
of one faction closely watch the motions of 
another. However, we were perfectly prepared, had 
there been truth in the report. I repeat that my 
police was formed by the gentlemen of Cefalonia 
and the people of Cefalonia; and the value of all 
these silly rules for tormenting travellers, which 
Sir Frederick Adam was so fond of, is shown by 
asking one question. Can these travellers beat 
O'Malley and the Connaught rangers? When they 
core so fast as to do that, then it will be time to 
look about, but not before: till then, let travellers 
come and go, and give them no annoyance; let their’ 
passports rot in their pockets, or serve to light 
their pipes. Another of these silly regulations 
was a law about letters, by which a private person, 
carrying a letter from one island to another, without 
such letter having been previously stamped by the 
post office, and the postage paid, is fined £5; and 
if he endeavours to conceal such a letter, on its 
being discovered, the fine is £50. A fine of £50 
for telling a lie in Greece! His Excellency must 
have meditated to form a large treasury! If such 
heavy fines were placed on “ white lies” in England, 
we should all be quickly in jail! What would our 
poor countrymen do, coming from beyond the Tweed, 
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with “twa guineas, and twa letters of recommenda- 
tion,” in which are enclosed all their hopes of a 
« wee bit postie” in London? Had it not been for 
some such letters, his Excellency would hardly have 
been Governor of Madras: and he ought to have 
been a little more considerate, “for auld lang syne.” 
This was, indeed, killing a flea with a battle-axe! 
But mark the effect of this piece of nonsensical 
legislation. A gentleman, named Black, since mar- 
ried. to Miss Macree, the celebrated “ Afaid of 
Athens,” on leaving some port of the Levant in 
the heat of summer, several people, to whom he 
was a perfect stranger, gave him letters for the 
Islands: he put them in his pocket. Being long on 
his journey, he arrived in winter at Corfu: and his 
thin silk coat had been thrown aside, with the letters 
in the pockets. “ Have you any letters?” “ Yes, 
two; there they are.” So far all was right; but 
a search was made of the passengers, and in 
the pockets of Mr. Black’s silk, summer coat, 
the half-a-dozen letters were found, which he had 
received from strangers, hastily put away, and at 
the moment, forgotten. Here, then, was a most 
respectable young gentleman placed, by the merest 
accident, in the awkward position of an offender 
against the law and a deliberate liar, and exposed 
to an enormous fine, without the slightest mis- 
conduct on his part. Mr. Black refused to pay 
the fine; and I imagine he could not, under such 
circumstances, have very easily commanded three 
hundred pounds. However, be that as it may, he 
had the proper spirit ta refuse to pay, and was 
made prisoner. How the affair finally ended I 
know not; but this I do know, that either Mr. 
Black paid, which was a most unjust, and cruel, 
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thing to make him do, or he did mot pay, and the 
law was broken in favour of an Englishinan, be- 
cause he had the spirit to resist a stupid piece 
of tyranny. Now where lies the justice of a law, 
which any man, of firm mind, can force the ma- 
kers to break? which punishes the Greek and lets 
the Englishman escape ?* 

Another case took place: secing the egregious 
folly of this law, I resolved to execute it rigorously, 
as the best means of exposing its folly. 1 re-’ 
gretted the cruelty of this; but I thought it the 
most useful thing I could do. I heard that a young 
priest had letters for Zante, which were concealed. 
T sent on board, had the question put to him, and 
gave him all fair chance ; but, as he stoutly denied 
the fact, his box was examined, and the letters 
found; they had been received by him that day : 
he was put into prison: his paying three or four 
hundred pounds was, impossible. His detention 
was attended by no hardship beyond his personal 
inconvenience ; for I inquired, lest he might have 
important affairs or sick friends ; I, therefore, kept 
to the letter of the law; indeed, I had no power to 
do otherwise; and I wrote to Corfu, shewing the 
Government that this lad would remain the rest of 
his life in jail, for having told a “ bit of a lie,” 
which he deemed no harm, though he assuredly 
had no excuse ; except 


** "Tis he who makes the oath that breaks it; 
“« Not he who for convenience takes it— ” 


which may be said to have been the case on this 


* If this book meets Mr. Black's eye, 1 beg him to send me an 
exact account of the whole transaction, if he has an opportunity 
af daing sn unithant nnttine me to expense. 
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occasion, and which every member of parliament 
does when he franks a letter for a friend. I forget 
exactly how this ended: I think the gentleman re- 
mained three months in jail, ere I could get him 
out: and when I came away, this scandalous law 
remained in full vigour: a brilliant exception to the 
rule of repeal! However, if I find it necessary to 
publish “ Phaax on Finance,” I shall enter fully 
into all these matters, and satisfy my readers, that 
I have ample foundation for all I say. 

As I have spoken of spies in this Chapter, I will 
now close it with a story which will exhibit the in- 
justice of men who act upon secret information. 
Captain Kennedy, being on board the steam-packet, 
going to Cefalonia, entered, accidentally, into con- 
versation with a German gentleman, named Rippen- 
thal, who, not knowing Kennedy, informed him that 
Cefalonia wascommanded by a Colonel Napier, “who 
was very much mixed up with, the Greek revolution.” 
“ Is he!” said Kennedy. “ Yes; and I have made 
a particular report of him to Mr. Canning.” “ For 
what?” said Kennedy. ‘“ Why, some time ago, 
Colonel Napier arrived at Missolonghi incog. 
arranged affairs with Prince Mavrocordato, and 
then went off breaking quarantine and neutrality; but 
it is all known to Mr. Canning.” “ Are you sure?” 
said Kennedy. “ Oh, yes; quite sure.” “ What 
day did it happen?” “ Such a day, such a month.” 
“ Well,” said Kennedy; “ as Colonel Napier sent 
me on that very day to Missolonghi on public service, 
it is rather odd he should have been there without my 
knowing a word of the matter till now! Don’t you 
think that you begin to recollect me again?—that 
you must have mistaken me for Colonel Napier?” 
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“ Oh,” said Rippenthal ;, “ that must have been the 
case; indeed I was not there; and, in faet, never 
saw Colonel Napier, myself; but my correspondent, 
at Missolonghi, wrote to me that it was him; and so 
I gave the information to Mr. Canning.” On arriving 
at Cefalonia, this Mr. Rippenthal very frankly told 
me the whole story! Now the reader must know, 
that a short time before, a person (whose name I do 
not choose to mention,) very goodnaturedly sent 
me word to be careful of my conduct; for, that one 
of the ministers (whom he did not name) was pre- 
judiced against me. I felt excessively obliged to 
the person who did me this kindness, I feel so still, 
and shall always feel so. I was very indignant 
at Mr. Canning, who I had good reason to believe 
was the Cabinet minister that had expressed a pre- 
judice against me; but whoever he might have 
been, I wrote a letter, which I hoped would be 
shown to him, and which was not intended to soften 
his feelings towards me; for Mr. Canning’s enmity 
was as indifferent to me, as his approbation. Still 
I was puzzled to conceive how I could have come 
under Mr. Canning’s notice. in any shape. When 
I met the German at Cefalonia, and heard his story, 
the matter was cleared up by comparing dates, and 
Mr. Canning’s just cause of prejudice appeared. 
Captain Kennedy, when he was thus mistaken for 
me, had gone to Missolonghi on public service ; 
his mission was reported by me to the Lord High 
Commissioner ; Captain Kennedy had with him the 
proper officer of the Health Office, to guard strict 
quarantine; and, instead of going clandestinely, 
went in full uniform, in the Government gun-boat, 
attached to the Island of Cefalonia; so that this 
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loan agent's report was false in every particular! 
Yet, on such a slender foundation, was my con- 
cealed enemy in the cabinet ready to injure an old 
officer, and take it for granted that he had betrayed 
the trust reposed in him! It may be asked, what 
security have I, that this person did not do me in- 
jury in the opinion of the Sovereign? I answer— 
the justice of the King! He would not condemn 
an officer unheard. 


PART IV. 


CHAP. LI. 
Introduction to the Fourth Part. 


I HAVE now concluded my Strictures on the Go- 
vernment of the Ionian States during the adminis- 
tration of Sir Frederick Adam ; an exposition which 
is an essential preliminary to my own defence, be- 
cause it shows, that I had, for many years, to deal 
with weakness, ignorance, intrigue, and want of 
probity ; the latter acting, strongly, upon the for- 
mer qualities ; and my conduct being in constant 
collision with them all, as far as regarded Cefalonia. 
Could I see the Lord High Commissioner duped, 
and not undeceive him? See intrigues, and not 
develope them? See dishonesty, and not oppose 
it? See oppression, and not defend the sufferers ? 
Impossible! I did these things,* I saw the enemies 
which this conduct raised against me, and I held 
them in contempt, trusting to the honesty of my 
motives, for redeeming the errors of inability on 
my part, and paralysing intrigue on the part of 
others : but my enemies, from Sir Frederick Adam, 


“ See my correspondence, in the Appendix. 
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down to the lowest among them, were well assured 
that I was able to disprove any accusation it 
might please them to bring forward against me, 
and were silent as the grave, while I was present 
—the re-action, when I was gone, shall now be 
recounted. : 

On my departure from Cefalonia, in 1830, to 
return to England with an invalid ; I passed through 
Corfu, where I received the most marked kindness 
from Sir Frederick Adam ; he received my sick wife 
on the beach, lodged us in the palace, and gave us 
a passage on board a public vessel, which was to 
sail the next day for Ancona: he accompanied us 
on board, and his last words to me, were (I believe 
I quote his exact words, certainly I quote their 
meaning): — “ Well, Napier, good bye, stay in 
England as long as Mrs. Napier’s health requires 
it, but remember, that the longer you stay away, the 
worse for us here.” How could I imagine that this 
man was, at the moment, trying to prevent my re- 
turn, and that his apparent kindness arose from his 
desire to get rid of me? I had not been long in 
England, when I heard that he had already begun 
to overturn my plans at Cefalonia, plans sanctioned 
by himself; and I saw, with regret, that he was 
the dupe, and (by his high situation) the powerful 
agent, of a faction, to calumniate an absent man. 
Some time after I heard of his attack upon me, in a 
speech that he made to the assembled gentlemen of 
Cefalonia, on the occasion of some discontent in 
that island. This put private friendship at an end 
between us; and I decided on my line of conduct ; 
namely, 1°. to appeal to Sir Frederick Adam 
himself; 2°. if he refused to hear me, to appeal to 
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the Secretary of State ; 3°. if he, also, denied me 
Justice, (for I only asked to know of what I was 
accused, and to be heard in my defence,) THEN, 
AND NOT OTHERWISE, to expose the whole to the 
public, and defend my conduct. I saw that Sir 
Frederick Adam’s plan was to “ Damn with faint 
praise, &c. &c.” and here let me exhibit, what he 
stooped to. The following is an extract from a 
letter of his to me, saying, “ JI think it probable 
more reduction will take place, for I see the attacks 
are strong against the ‘ enormous staff’ and inspec- 
tors; ‘ NOTHING CAN TOGCH YOU, HOWEVER.” 
This removed difficulties to my leaving the islands ; 
and to get me away was the object which he had at 
heart. But, in speaking with Lord Goderich, I 
found that Sir Frederick Adam had advised that all 
inspectors should be reduced; though he told me 
that I was safe from reduction! and we were re- 
duced accordingly, by which we were thrown, as 
an additional burden, upon the English half-pay 
list, when we might have been paid by the lonian 
treasury, which ought to have been, because the 
inspectors were useful as Residents ; whereas, by 
Sir F. Adam's ingenious arrangement, 1°. England 
pays more; 2°. she loses the opportunity of em- 
ploying several old officers; and 3°. the Ionian 
Islands gain nothing! The object of this reduction 
appears to have been to get rid of Captain Kennedy 
and myself ; for as inspectors of Ionian militia we 
were independent of his Excellency, and under the 
commander-in-chief. My quarrel with him ac- 
counts for my not having been employed by Sir 
Frederick Adam, under whom I would not serve 
as a Resident, unless appointed by the authority 
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of the Secretary of State; an authority which Lord 
Goderich did not think proper to exercise in my 
behalf, though I hear he did so, at the same time, 
in favour of my friend Major Parsons. 

I now beg of the reader to mark the effect, which 
this conduct was intended to produce : Sir Frede- 
rick Adam knew my character too well to doubt my 
hastening out to the islands to meet my accusers 
the moment his speech (See Appendix, No. 57) 
reached me; and, if he had any doubts on this 
point, he, at all events, knew that my leave of 
absence would expire before I was placed on half- 
pay, and that, therefore, being obliged to go out, 
I should find myself at Corfu, on half-pay, my 
finances exhausted, by two expensive journeys 
across the continent with a sick family, and no al- 
ternative left me, but to accept of another, and 
probably inferior residency, as a favour from him ; 
thereby, acknowledging my dismissal from Cefa- 
lonia to be a well merited punishment : or, if I re- 
fused this humiliation, (which he was aware I 
would do,) I should be obliged tg return to England, 
at such pecuniary loss, as he, also, knew I could 
not bear, without serious injury to my family. 
Such was the cup of bitterness prepared for me by 
Sir Frederick Adam! Iwas, however, too prudent 
to drink. I learned that he was coming home, and 
I waited for his arrival. I then addressed to him 
the letter, in page 383, dated London, 20th Sep- 
tember, 1831. He rejected my appeal; and I 
sought for justice from the Secretary of State. I 
sought it openly, and officially, but vainly. I wanted 
no favour; what I demanded was, inquiry into my 
conduct, and this I demanded as a right, not as a 
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me whatever; in this, I wholly differed with his 
Lordship, (I imagine every body else will do the same) 
who asked me, if I were to be made Resident of Zante, 
whether I should be satisfied? I distinctly told his 
lordship that nothing would, or could, satisfy me 
but being replaced in the government of Cefalonia, 
which I thought due to my character. Zante is 
reckoned a superior government, and, had not Sir 
Frederick Adam deprived me of the Residency of 
Cefalonia, as a punishment, I could have made no 
objection to be removed to the government of the for- 
mer island; but that which, under other circum- 
stances, would have been an honour, under those 
which existed, would have been the contrary. I con- 
fess I did think Lord Goderich would have said to 
Sir Frederick Adam, “either restore Colonel Napier 
to the post he held, or produce charges against him.” 
Lord Goderich did transmit to Sir Frederick Adam 
my complaint, for his “ consideration,” and that 
gentleman returned his answer, to which I replied ; 
and, Lord Goderich, having previously told me, 
that however disagreeable it might be to him to 
arbitrate between us, ‘“ he would do so, if I insisted 
on it.” I certainly expected that this promise would 
have been kept, and that I should be called upon for 
my defence, either by a commission of inquiry, or, 
have Lord Goderich’s official decision between 
Sir Frederick Adam, and myself, and to have been, 
ultimately, either punished, or restored to my com- 
mand. I waited for that decision, conscious of 
being able to prove that the accusations against me 
were false, and malicious, and that they had been 
acted upon by Sir Frederick Adam, without in- 
quiry, for he knew, perfectly knew, that inquiry 
would disprove them all. as the sequel wil] show - 
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and, therefore, inquiry was, exactly, what Sir Fre- 
derick Adam dreaded ; he sought for, and he found, 
private, and secret accusation ; but, in his- eager 
pursuit of these accusations, he forgot that it was 
his duty to inform me of them ; and, in his quality 
of judge, to hear my defence. I have heard that 
in hawking men will gallop keenly a-head, their 
eyes fixed aloft on the quarry, till a tumble, into 
some foul ditch, recals them from the clouds: Sir 
Frederick Adam set his hawks upon me, and heeded 
not the foul ditch which bounds the straight road of 
justice! After all, he may, perchance, find the 
heron as stanch a bird as his falcons; a Scotch 
heron, bearing the motto of its country, “ Nemo 
ane impune lacessit !’—but 1 wander from my story, 
which a few words will finish. 

I waited for Lord Goderich’s decision, until find- 
ing that Sir Frederick Adam had embarked for Ma- 
dras, I wrote to his lordship the note dated 4th July, 
1832, and from that time to this have received no 
answer. Why Lord Goderich declined a decision I 
know not, nor do I presume to question his lordship's 
motives ; but nearly a year has elapsed, and I cannot 
afford to lose my character in the labyrinth of the 
Colonial Office, where it is said that there dwells a 
Minotaur, who, instead of virgins, devours unanswered 
letters! and his appetite I am not bound to appease. 
No choice is, therefore, left to me, but that mode of 
exvculpation which I have adopted. It is true that I 
have no power to replace myself in the government 
of Cefalonia, but I have both the power, and the 
will, to defend my character, and if, in so doing, 
Ihave been obliged to’ point the finger of scorn 
against Sir Frederick Adam, the fault is his own. 
To be silent anv longer would be a tacit avowal. 
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that I deserved the foul treatment which I received. 
If I be accused of asperity against Sir Frederick 
Adam, I answer, that I have just cause for anger, 
and that the voice of anger is strong ; I cannot per- 
mit my accuser to speak in thunder, while I meekly 
whisper my defence! The tortoise shrinks, trem- 
bling, within his shell for protection; but men, 
and above all, honest men, imitate the torpedo, 
repulsing an oppressor, with a just, and stunning 
shock. 


CHAP. LIT. 


How my Quarrel with Sir Frederick Adam began. 


“* We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom, and cer- 
“ tainly there is a great difference between a cunning man and a 
‘* wise man, not only in point of honesty but in point of abilities. 
“ There be that can pack the cards but cannot play well.” 
Bacon. 


Bein in London on-leave of absence from the 
Tonian Islands, I received the copy of an address, 
made by Sir Frederick Adam to the assembled gen- 
tlemen of Cefalonia, in which his Excellency chose 
to criticise my conduct, and I determined directly 
to return to that Island, and refute the charges, 
whatever they might be, which had induced him 
to such a strange and unfair proceeding: but, acci- 
dentally hearing that he was expected in England, 
I waited for his arrival, upon which I inclosed him 
the copy of his address to the Cefalonians, with the 
following letter : ; 


London, 20th Sept. 1831. 
Sir, 


The inclosed (see Appendix, No. 57,) 
is said to be the correct report of a speech pub- 
licly delivered by you at Cefalonia, after my depar- 
ture from thence. As it involves an accusation 
against me for misrule, while Resident of that 
Island, you will permit me to ask you, if this 
paper, really, contains the purnort of vonr dic. 
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course, particularly in those passages that I have 
underlined; in which case, I request of you to 
make some specific charge to me, that I may arn 
of what I am accused, and have it in my power to 
defend myself to you, as Lord High Commissioner ; 
and to higher authority, should that become neces- 
sary. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obédient servant, 
C. J. Napier, 


Colonel. 
Lieut.-General Sir F. Adam, 


&e. &e. 


At the end of eight days I received his answer, 
which was written by a clerk, and signed by his 
secretary, Lieut.-Colonel Rudsdell, of which the 
following is a copy. 

London, 28th Sept. 1831. | 

Sir, 

Iam directed by Sir Frederick Adam to 
inform you, that he received, on the 21st instant, 
your letter of September, 1831, and its enclosure ; 
and that, under all the circumstances of the case, 
he does not deem it in any way incumbent upon 
him to enter with you into any explanation of the 
conduct he considered his duty to pursue, in the 
exercise of the functions of his office in the Ionian 
States, while at Cefalonia, in the autumn of last 


year. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) J. RupspELi. 
Colonel Napier, C. B. 
&e. &c. 


This answer at once. closed the donr of anneal ta 
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Sir Frederick Adam, and recourse to a higher power 
was, thus, rendered necessary. I, therefore, addressed 
the, following letter to Lord Goderich, with its 
attendant document. 
London, 30th Sept. 1831. 
My Lorp, 

In the accompanying document, marked 
No. 1, (see Appendix, No. 57,) your Lordship will 
see that Sir Frederick Adam, in a public assembly 
of the Cefalonians, has accused me of inflicting 
grievances on the people, of pursuing measures of 
which he disapproved, and of creating evils so 
great, as to require the good I had done to over- 
balance them. On the arrival of Sir Frederick 
Adam in England, I wrote the letter, marked No. 2, 
(dated 20th Sept. 1831,) in which I neither ques- 
tioned his conduct, nor accused him of wrong. No.3, 
(dated 28th Sept. 1831,) is the copy of his reply. 
My Lord! I am an old colonel in the service, 
I filled one of the highest offices in the Ionian 
Islands for many years; an office which I had not 
received as a favour, but had been ordered to 
assume by Sir Thomas Maitland: under these cir- 
cumstances, a public animadversion on my conduct, 
without specifying in what point it stood arraigned, 
added to a public assertion, made by Sir Frederick 
Adam, (as I have been credibly informed,) that 
I am not to return as Resident to Cefalonia, is a 
punishment, a punishment unmerited by me, and 
unjustly inflicted, not only in my absence, and 
without being heard in my own defence, but with- 
out my having the most distant idea of what I was 
accused, by whom I was accused, or that I was ac- 
cused at all! and, when hearing of this, I asked Sir 
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Frederick Adam to tell me what offence I had com- 
mitted, he treats the question, as if it was an 
impertinent one! I cannot trust my pen with any 
comment on this conduct, but at once say frankly 
to your Lordship, that it appears but justice to me, 
and due to my character, that I should return to 
Cefalonia, and that I should be appointed to that 
command (under the orders, undoubtedly, of Sir 
Frederick Adam, but) by the secretary of state, or 
the commander in chief. In conclusion, allow me 
to call your attention, strongly, to the fact, that 
during the eight years of my government of Cefa- 
lonia, I invariably received the full approbation of 
my conduct from Sir Thomas Maitland, Sir Fre- 
derick Ponsonby, and Sir Frederick Adam, up to 
the hour of my departure, when he expressed his 
regret at my absence ! 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very faithful, 
and obedient servant, 
C. J. Napier, 


Colonel. 
Right Hon. Viscount Goderich, 
&e. &e. 


This letter I delivered at the colonial office, on the 
30th of September, 1831; and:received, from Lord. 
Goderich, a verbal promise, that he would. demand 
of Sir Frederick Adam some explanation. For this 
explanation I waited till the 9th of December fol- 
lowing, when, being in Hampshire, I saw, in the 
Courier newspaper, that Sir Frederick Adam had 
kissed the King’s hand, previous to his departure 
for the Ionian Islands; I, instantly, wrote as fol- _ 
lows, and. set off that night by the mail to London. 
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‘ Broomfield, 9th Dec. 1831. 

~ My Lorp, 

It is now above two months since I had 
the honour of addressing to your Lordship a letter, 
saying, that I had been most unjustly treated by 
Sir Frederick Adam. Your Lordship appeared to 
admit the fact, and, at my earnest request, pro- 
mised to write to that officer for an explanation of 
his conduct. Ihave no doubt that your Lordship 
did so write; but having heard no more upon the 
subject, I fear that some communication to me, 
from your Lordship, may have miscarried ; and as, 
by this day’s papers, I see that Sir Frederick Adam 
is on the eve of departure, I have no time to lose 
in requesting of you to let me have a reply. 

If Sir Frederick Adam once leaves England, the 
difficulties will increase: I shall go to London by 
the mail this night, and call at the Colonial Office 
to-morrow morning, to receive your Lordship’s com- 
mands, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
C. J. Naprer, 


Colonel. 
Viscount Goderich, 
&e. &e. 


I called on the 10th of December, at the Colonial 
Office; and, not seeing Lord Goderich, wrote to 
him as follows : 

Batt’s Hotel, 11th Dec. 1831. 

My Lorp, 

{ am very anxious to see your Lordship, 
if you will permit me. Since I spoke with your 
Lordship, I have seen a gentleman, in whose truth 


I can implicitly rely ; he tells me that the Regent 
yo: 
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of ‘Cefalonia told him, that he, the Regent, was 
threatened by Mr. Baynes, (the secretary to the 
Senate, who is said to do what he likes with Sir 
Frederick Adam,) to be turned out of his high 
office by Sir Frederick Adam, “ unless he got up 
some public accusation against me.” This I believe 
to be true; I have, also, heard more than this; and 
true, or false, all shows how important it is that 
Sir Frederick Adam should not leave London till he 
gives your Lordship his report ; and that I should 
see it to make my reply; it seems so strange, that 
Sir Frederick Adam cannot say what he accuses me 
of at once! he may want time, and papers, and 
witnesses to prove it; but he, surely, can require 
no time to say, “ J found fault with Colonel Napier 
for so and so,” which is all I ask. I must say, 
that this evasion on the part of Sir Frederick Adam, 
is not in good taste; common sense tells one, that 
if he believes in the truth of the charges he means 
to make, he ought to wish to hear what I have to 
say in my defence; and, if he avoids doing this, 
he avoids being just ; but it will be evident to your 
Lordship, that to bring the accuser, and the ac- 
cused, together, either in their person or on paper, 
is but just to both; and, trusting that you will 
do so, 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
C. J. Napier, 
Colonel. 
Viscount Goderich, 
&c, &e. 


The result of this letter was more than one in- 
terview with Lord Goderich ; and in all of them, 
his Lordship. with kindness of manners, assured 
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me of his regret at the quarrel between Sir Fre- 
derick Adam and myself, and of his desire to 
reconcile us: I felt obliged to Lord Goderich for 
this good nature, but reconciliation with Sir Fre- 
derick Adam was not my request ;—my request 
was justice. ‘ Tell me my crime,” said I; “ hear 
my defence; and, if I am guilty, punish me as 
you please; if not, restore me to the command at 
Cefalonia.” Lord Goderich did not seem to under- 
stand the necessity of this examination into Sir 
Frederick Adam’s conduct. I suppose military 
men’s feelings are different from those in civil 
offices ; for military men will, at once, understand, 
' that silence under accusation, and consequent 
removal from command, implies a consciousness of 
guilt. Lord Goderich told me, that he had re- 
ceived Sir Frederick Adam’s statement; possibly, 
his Lordship thought it was a correct one, and, 
very goodnaturedly, wished to prevent my com- 
mitting myself further against so powerful and 
intellectual an enemy; but I had found, that Sir 
Frederick Adam’s friendship was more to be feared 
than his enmity; I therefore adhered to my demand; 
and Lord Goderich, having distinctly told me, that, 
as I so urgently insisted on inquiry, he would 
make it, and, “ however painful it might be to him, 
“ he would not shrink from what was his duty, and 
“ would arbitrate between us ;"adding, “ that though 
‘he was little acquainted with me, personally, 
“ hehad been long so intimately acquainted with a 
“ part of my family, that it would be peculiarly 
“ painful to him to find me in the wrong, as he must 
“ express his disapprobation.” I answered him at 
once, (and, I believe, he will do me the justice to 
admit this,) that, as I had appealed to him, I could 
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not find fault with his decision, and was ready to 
bow to it; all that I asked, was to know what Sir 
Frederick Adam charged me with, and to be allowed 
to defend myself. After this interview, and having 
remained at an hotel in London for twelve days, 
till my patience and “ half-pay,” were both sorely 
vexed by this shilly-shally delay, and needless ex- 
pense, I returned to Hampshire on the 22d, and 
on the 23d I received, at last, the long desired 
explanation of Sir Frederick Adam; expecting to 
find that, during a government of eight years, 
I might have made blunders enough to give some 
colour to his conduct, if disregard to veracity were 
worked up with any degree of talent. This gave 
me some anxiety, lest the thing should have been 
“ got up,” so as to give me, at such a distance, 
no small difficulty to disprove. What, then, was 
my relief to find the flimsy performance which had 
been sent by Sir Frederick Adam, and my satis- 
faction that my enemies could find no stronger 
matter against me, wherewith to fill his Excellency’s 
head, than that which he had submitted to the 
Secretary of State! I at once wrote to Lord Goderich 
the following letter. 
Broomfield, 25th Dec. 1831. 
My Lorp, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Sir Frederick Adam’s letter to your Lord- 
’ ship, dated 6th of December, 1831, which came 
Friday the 23d instant: My answer must be de- 
layed till I receive some papers from Captain Ken- 
nedy, who is in Ireland. In my reply, I hope to 
prove that Sir Frederick Adam has been misled. 
Your Lordship will observe that Sir Frederick 
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motives for having committed the injustice of which 
I complain, he does not deny, that, in my absence, 
he received accusations against me, and, precipi- 
tously, confounding accusation with guilt, publicly 
animadverted upon my conduct, and (unheard in’ 
my defence) virtually dismissed me from the go- 
vernment. He also avows, that he, subsequently, 
refused. to inform me of what, or by whom, I was 
accused. Sir Frederick Adam, therefore, tacitly 
admits, that my complaint was well founded, and 
that his conduct was diametrically opposed, to that 
immutable principle of justice, which declares that 
“no man shall be tried, and punished unheard ;” 
and, therefore, to me it appears just, that I should 
be reinstated in the government of the Island of 
Cefalonia. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
&e. &c. : 
C. J. Naprer; 


Colonel. 
Viscount Goderich, 


&e, &e. 


I then set to work to collect whatever documents 
I could, at such a distance of space, and time, and 
under such unexpected circumstances. At one mo- 
ment I thought I should have been obliged to go 
to the Ionian Islands; however, with the help of 
my friend Captain Kennedy, who came from Ire- ; 
land, not long after Sir Frederick Adam’s letter ~ 
reached me, and who had brought with him some 
important documents, I composed my reply to Sir 
Frederick Adam’s charges, (which I now publish,) 
‘answering paragraph by paragraph, and enclosing 
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= Broomfield, March 10, 1832. 
My Lorp, 
Several circumstances have prevented my 
sending your Lordship my reply to Sir Frederick 
Adam’s letter at an-earlier period. I will not 
trespass on your time by a further apology, but 
trust to your kindness for excusing a delay not, 
altogether, in my power to avoid. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 


C. J. Napier, 
Colonel. 
Viscount Goderich, 
&e. &e. 
( Copy.) 
Broomfield, March 23, 1832. 
My Lorp, 


The unavoidable length of my answer to 
Sir Frederick Adam’s letter, induces me to give 
the following summary, which will put your lord- 
ship in possession of the case generally. 

First. Sir Frederick Adam accuses me of having 
deceived him, by exercising, without his knowledge, 
such tyranny in Cefalonia, as to drive the people 
into a state of “ evasperation” bordering upon open 
resistance. I answer,—that I could not have so 
deceived Sir Frederick Adam, because some of the 
highest offices at Corfu were filled with Cefalonians, 
having daily intercourse with Sir Frederick Adam ; 
the commerce between the two islands was uninter- 
rupted ; Sir Frederick was frequently at Cefalonia, 
(when I was present, and when I was absent, ) and. 
held communication with all classes of people. 
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having deceived the Lord High Commissioner. If, 
without his knowledge, I could for eight years 
have so tormented one-fourth of the people en- 
trusted to’ his care, as Sir Frederick assures your 
lordship that I did, his Excellency’s incapacity for 

- command, must be extraordinary! No, my lord ; 
Sir Frederick Adam was accurately informed by 
me of all important transactions; and from others 
he learned all I said, and did, and more than I 
said, or did: I challenge him to prove my ever 
having misrepresented, or concealed, any transac- 
tion that occurred at Cefalonia. 

Secondly. Sir Frederick Adam says, that five 
months after my departure the people burst forth 
in “ unexpected” exasperation, in consequence of 
my misrule. 

I answer by showing the exceeding folly of sup- 
posing that a people who had remained content 
under eight years of oppression, should, suddenly, 
become “ exasperated” long after its cessation, and 
after the, supposed, oppressor was gone away !! 
The fact was not so. The people were quiet when 
I governed them ; and on my return, after every tem- 
porary absence, invariably received me with every 
demonstration of public joy. I also show that the 
“ sivty or seventy”* memorials amount to nineteen ! 
(see Appendix, No. 58); of these, ten are perfectly 
groundless: and I earnestly request of your lord- 
ship to read the remaining nine, (see Appendix, 
No. 59,) with my observations. 

Thirdly. Sir Frederick says, that “ discontent” 
was evinced by an “ extensive refusal” to sign an 
address to his Majesty on his accession to the 
throne. 
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In answer, I prove, (by Sir Frederick’s own 
words, and also by Captain Kennedy’s statement,) 
that this “ extensive refusal” arose, wholly, from 
a report that the English (#.e. Sir Frederick Adam) 
were going to introduce the Protestant religion, 
and to change the dress of the priests; and had no . 
reference to my conduct. Yet Sir Frederick, in 
his letter to your lordship, makes no mention of 
this well known, and acknowledged fact, but gives 
your lordship to understand, that the refusal arose 
from the “ odium” which my conduct had pro- 
duced! So contrary is this to the fact, that a 
Mr. Cosmo Valsamachi, who was, on this occasion, 
arrested, and tricd, declared, publicly, that had I 
been there, the address would have been signed 
without opposition ! 

Fourthly. Sir Frederick Adam says, I suspended 
the act of parliament abolishing the “ corvée.” He 
“ learned” that I had done so! 

In answer, I show that I had left the Islands 
before this act was promulgated! The simple 
process of comparing dates would have taught Sir 
Frederick how egregiously his extraordinary cre- 
dulity was played upon. After such injustice, 
allow me to ask your lordship, what have I to 
expect from the “ inquiries” and “ forbearance” of 
Sir Frederick Adam? 

Fifthly. Sir Frederick Adam says, as a specimen 
of the hardships that I inflicted upon the Cefalo- 
nians, that I made the priests, in their religious 
costume, work on the roads as common labourers. 

In answer, I show that Z did not do so. 

Sixthly. Sir Frederick Adam asserts, that he 
called upon Captain Kennedy to defend my conduct, 
and afforded him the “ fadlesé onnortyniien? an to do. 
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so called upon, or having had any opportunity to 
defend me. 

Seventhly. Sir Frederick distinctly asserts, that 
Captain Kennedy was present at, heard every word 
of his address, and, with much emotion, expressed 
his great satisfaction with what Sir Frederick Adam 
said about me. . 

In answer, I show that Captain Kennedy was 
not present, and did not express satisfaction. He 
heard of Sir Frederick’s speech, and was shocked 
at its injustice towards his friend. 

Eighthly. Sir Frederick Adam asserts, that, 
having made inquiries, he was forced to express 
himself as he did, to allay the discontent, which 
he, and he alone, attributed. to my conduct; and 
he, also, gave it “to be understood,” not that I 
should be called to account for my alleged mis- 
conduct, as common sense would suppose, and as 
common justice demanded, but, that I should be 
removed from the government of the Island ! 

In answer, I show that Sir Frederick Adam was 
evidently predetermined to condemn my conduct; 
that he received secret accusations against me, the 
nature of which is, to this hour, unknown to me; 
that he avoided inquiry, and prevented defence. 
He -knew that I could disprove the impeachments 
of men, who, conscious of their own perfidy, dared 
not accuse me when I was present. I show that 
these men compose a vile faction, whose oppressions 
Sir Thomas Maitland desired me to repress. They 
do not forgive my having rescued the poorer classes 
from their merciless grasp. It is not at Cefalonia, 
alone, that these men are found, nor are they all 
Cefalonians. They had no difficulty in seeing 
through the character of Sir Frederick Adam, and 
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They judged my absence to be a fit time for their 
work. They saw that he had put a stop, indi- 
rectly, but effectually, to the improvements I had 
begun in the Island; confiding in his jealousy, 
they concluded that the hour of their triumph was 
at hand, and they filled, as it seems, his willing 
ears with their calumnies. I show that these men 
had, for years, endeavoured to throw the corvée 
exclusively upon the peasants; and my inflexible 
opposition to this, my persevering defence of the 
industrious, and unprotected, has been construed, 
by Sir Frederick Adam, into oppression! I go on 
to show, that Sir Frederick Adam, with an im- 
prudent precipitation, gave credit to the stories 
he heard, and acted upon them with a violence 
towards me, as injudicious, as it was unjust; 
thereby proving how correctly my enemies had esti- 
mated the character of the Lord High Commissioner. 
Finally, I show that this faction has no feeling in 
common with the inhabitants of Cefalonia, who felt 
that my departure delivered them into the hands 
of their ancient oppressors, until the next Resident 
should acquire the necessary local experiente, or till 
the arrival of some Lord High Commissioner less 
obnoxious to the influence of intrigue. 

Under these circumstances, I trust that your 
lordship will replace me, by your authority, in 
Cefalonia. 

Far be it from me, my lord, arrogantly to assume, 
that, during eight years’ government, I committed 
no errors of judgement. A pretension so prepos- 
terous, would become no man; and no man less 
than myself, conscious as I am of great deficiency ; 
a deficiency so great, that I fear, under any other 
Government, than the one now existing at Corfu, 
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But my deficiency was in talent, not in a just 
sympathy for the feelings of those entrusted to my 
care; it was a deficiency that might elicit com- 
passion for the fallibility of human nature, but not 
one that produced tyranny, oppression, with odium 
to myself, and disaffection to the King. No; this 
sweeping, and unfounded assertion, which Sir Fre- 
derick Adam has not supported by the production 
of a single fact, I utterly reject, as founded upon 
the grossest calumnies; viewed without examina- 
tion, and invidiously employed. 
Confiding in my own corgect conduct, and in 
your lordship’s high sense of justice, 
I have the honour to be, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 


(Signed) Cuartes James Napigr, 


Colonel. 
Viscount Goderich, 
&e, &e. 


Colonel Napier’s reply to Sir Frederick Adam’s 
letter, taken paragraph by paragraph.* 


Paragraph 1. 
“ My lord, Ihave the honour to acknowledge the 
“ receipt of your lordship’s letter of the 30th ult. 
“ transmitting for my consideration, a letter from 
“ Colonel Napier, with its enclosures, complaining 
“ of my having publicly expressed my disapproba- 
“ tion of certain measures emanating from him, in 


* The letter of Sir Frederick Adam is so full of repetition, 
and so confused, that I have divided it into paragraphs, and 
replied to each in detail. My answer is unavoidably long, be- 
cause the detailed disproofs of general assertions are necessarily 
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his capacity as my Resident, in the island of 
Cefalonia.” 

Answer 1. 
I did not complain of Sir Frederick Adam’s 


having expressed disapprobation, but of his having 
done so without hearing my defence. 
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Paragraph 2. 

“IT shall proceed to give your lordship such 
explanation on the subject of Colonel Napier’s 
complaint, as may enable your lordship to judge, 
how far this complaint is well founded, or, 
whether Colonel Napier has not been treated 
with great forbearance, in the disapprobation of 
his conduct, which I felt it my duty to express. 

“ Colonel Napier quitted the Ionian Islands, on 
leave of absence, in May, or early in June last 
year (1830). It will be in your Lordship’s recol- 
lection, that, in the autumn of that year, I 
reported to your predecessor that a very disagree- 
able excitement of feeling had shown itself in 
Cefalonia; and that the mode of demonstrating 


‘ this, had been by an extensive refusal of the 


inhabitants, to sign an address of condolence on 
the demise of the late king, and of congratula- 
tion to his present Majesty’ on his accession to 
the throne. That this was accompanied with 
much seditious discourse, on the part of certain 
individuals, and by the publication of some 
highly inflammatory and seditious placards. 

“ I considered it expedient to proceed about the 
middle of October, and as soon as other avoca- 
tions permitted, to Cefalonia, to investigate the 
causes of so unexpected a demonstration; and. 
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“« degree of exasperation prevailed on the part of 


the inhabitants towards Colonel Napier, for 
various acts, as was alleged, of an arbitrary 
nature, and particularly for the method in which 
the. system of working on -the roads had. been 
carried on under his superintendence and direct 
management.” 


Answer 2. 

Sir Frederick Adam, in his speech at Cefalonia, 
stated the well known fact, that the refusal to sign 
the address to his Majesty was produced by the report 
of an “ intention to introduce the Protestant religion.” 
(See Appendix, No. 57.) Yet this fact he does not 
mention in his letter to your Lordship, but gives you 
to understand, that my system, of executing the law 
of corvée, had produced the said refusal, though it 
had been replaced by one of his own two years 
before ; though I had left the Islands many months ; 
and though the inhabitants had continued in their 
usual stand of profound tranquillity, for five months 
after I left them, fully expecting my return! 
Nothing can prove this more clearly than the. de- 
monstration being “ unexpected.” The Greeks are 
not a phlegmatic people; they are. sudden, fiery, 
and. violent in all their ways ; quick to devise, and 
prompt to execute: yet would Sir Frederick Adam 
make your Lordship believe, that they suppressed 
their anger for two years after the cause, which he 
(most erroneously) assumes to have produced it, 
has ceased! History tells us that nations hear 
oppression for a time, but resist when patience 
becomes exhausted by the continued pressure of the 
evil. It speaks of none that bore their grievances, 
uncomplaining, while those grievances lasted ; but, 
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exchement,” with no better ground for exasperation 
_than the recollection of their wrongs! 


Paragraph 3. 

“ A great number of individuals complained of 
“ the arbitrary and illegal mode in which the 
“ property of individuals had been appropriated to 
public purposes, without compensation, or with 
an inadequate compensation; many memorials 
“ (ot less, probably, than sixty or sevyenty—I 
“ speak under correction, as I have not the in- 
“ struments with me—on this subject) were pre- 
sented to me; containing, it is true, in many 
“ instances erroneous, and in some false represen- 
“ tations, but certainly in several cases of total 
“ deviation from the law in force, to the great 
“ detriment of private individuals.” 


Answer 3. 

These “ several cases” * are nineteen in number, out 
of sixty or seventy ; the rest Sir Frederick Adam 
admits were false. I send the answers given by 
Captain Kennedy at the time. (See Appendix, 
No. 58.) I earnestly beg of your Lordship to read 
these answers ; they speak volumes as to the spirit 
in which Sir Frederick Adam censured my conduct. 
Not one of these authorise him to assert, that it 
was “ a total deviation from the law in force to the 
great detriment of private individuals.” If these 
nineteen cases‘are not the several cases alluded to 
by Sir Frederick Adam, then his conduct was still 
more unjust; for he must have listened to my 


* That is, Sir Frederick Adam said there were sixty or se- 
ventv: but thev were secrets. | suppose. as he neyer ventured to 
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accusers without calling wpon Captain Kennedys fir. 
explanation : though, from the proofs of falsehood, 
which predominated through the mass of com- 
plaints, he must have felt assured that Captain 
Kennedy could, easily, have proved my conduct 
to have been correct. 

Sir Frederick Adam must excuse me, if I confess 
my inability to discover any “ forbearance” in a 
man who accepts the secret accusations of an in- 
terested faction against me in my absence, while 
he rejects the open testimony of an honourable 
English officer in my defence! But even, if I had 
been heard in my defence, as I was not; if these 
cases were true, as they were not; if they were 
against me, as they were not, still they are so 
contemptible in themselves that it is surprising to 
see Sir Frederick Adam found thereon excuses for 
his injustice to me. 

And one very important observation here occurs, 
that, while Sir Frederick Adam accuses me of 
illegal conduct, it never appears to have struck 
him that, in addition to himself, the tribunals of 
the Island, with the right of appeal against their 
decisions to the Supreme Court of Council at Corfu, 
were always open to the aggrieved party, against 
my, alleged, “ arbitrary,” and “ illegal” acts; and 
causes, relating to disputes between the Govern- 
ment, and private individuals, were, by no means, 
of rare occurrence. Take the discontent which gave 
rise to the present correspondence. The leader of 
this discontent was said to be a Mr. Cosmetti Val- 
samachi, who wrote to the Lord High Com- 
missioner that he was the “fiero nemico del governo.”* 


“ The determined enemy of the Government. 
9D 
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(See Appendix, No. 57.) This gentleman is one of 
the first advocates in Cefalonia, and, had my conduct 
been illegal, he would, unquestionably, have at- 
tacked me in the Courts; yet, so far from this, 
he declared that, if 1 “ had been at Cefalonia, 
the address to the King would have been signed.” 
Strange it is, that, with such “ idlegal” conduct, 
and “ long detail of hardships,’ and with a Lord 
High Commissioner, and all the courts of justice, 
ready to afford redress, no attempt should ever 
before have been made to oppose my long continued 
malversation in office! No complaints even have 
been made! If this is true, I surely deserve some 
credit for my dexterity in cajoling the people of 
Cefalonia! 


Paragraph 4. 
“ The more I examined into these matters, the 
“ more ground [ had to be convinced, that much 
“ irregularity, and much of a character most ar- 
“ bitrary, had been practised in these respects by 
‘ Colonel Napier, and under his administration.” 


Answer 4. 

Sir F. Adam did not examine both sides ; I was 
not heard. {oes he call an “ ex-parte” statement 
“ grounds for being convinced?” He did not even 
call on Captain Kennedy to defend me. I deny 
that my eonduct was irregular, or that it was 
“ arbitrary,” in the way Sir F. Adam uses the 
word. 

I was ordered to execute the Corvée, and I did 
so: my method was known to, and approved of, 
for years, by Sir F. Adam. 
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was passed for those only who chose to obey it; to 
be forced upon the poor, and evaded by the rick? 
I considered that a Law was a thing to be carried 
into effect, and that its prudence, or its policy, 
were matters for the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, not of the executive department of govern- 
ment. This flinching from the discontent of a few 
tich men, I should have called weak government. 
If Sir F. Adam was ignorant of the rules by which 
the Corvée was executed in Cefalonia, he was the 
only man in the Ionian Islands who was so, and 
the one who had least excuse for being so. I send 
your Lordship a copy of these rules (See Appen- 
dix, No. 37.) 

Sir F. Adam says, I was “ arbitrary.” The 
question is, was I uajustly so? Let his treatment 
of the village of Castillianos, be compared with 
any action of mine, and it will be seen whether 
Sir F. Adam, or myself, be the most arbitrary. I 
do not say that his conduct was right, or was 
wrong, towards that village. I only say it shewed 
his opinion, that-in governing the island, arbitrary 
measures are sometimes necessary. 


Paragraph 5. 

“ T found, on inquiry, that while the Angaria 
“ system had been in force (the Corvée, or forced 
“labour on the roads,) it had been carried on with a 
“rigour, to say the least of it, so imprudent and 
‘‘ impolitic, and in many instances so oppressive, as 
“ to have produced the strongest feelings of discon- 
“ tent among the inhabitants.” 


Answer 5. 
Mr. Burke said, “ unequal taxation is the most 
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unjust, and impolitic of all things.” The Corvée is 
a tax, the justice of which, pre-eminently, depends 
upon its moderation, and its equality. The ar- 
rangements made at Cefalonia to ensure both, were 
approved of by Sir F. Adam, (see Appendix, No. 38 ;) 
but unless a just arrangement, be justly executed, it 
has no value. The rich were to pay, the poor were 
to work. The aged, the sick, and the indigent 
priests, were exempt. Some of the rich, and some 
of the poor, endeavoured to avoid the tax: I could 
not allow the rich man to escape, because he was 
powerful, nor the poor man because he was idle. 
To have done so, would have been to inflict 
“ unequal tavation,” to have acted tyrannically 
towards the man who paid his tax with precision, 
and the man who, silent, and laborious, was exact 
in his attendance, and diligent in his work. I in- 
sisted on the accurate payment of the one, and the 
punctual attendance of the other. Could I have 
allowed the whole pressure of the tax to be thrown 
upon ‘the obedient, by the idle, the dissolute, and 
the designing? Was 1 to court the bad, at the 
expense of the good? Was I to seek popularity 
with a few feudal chiefs, by suffering them to cast 
upon the unprotected, and the indigent, all the 
burden of the tax? The custom in Cefalonia, 
heretofore, had been, fo apply the Corvée exrclu- 
sively to the peasants. Wad I so done, Sir F. Adam 
would have had no complaint, and your Lordship 
heard nothing of my “ imprudence” and “ impolicy.” 

T well know the rancour of those men, who were 
controlled by my inflexibility, the justice of which 
they were unable to deny; and I was fully pre- 
pared for the effects of their intrigues upon Sir F. 
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High Commissioner found discontent, not among 
the mass of the inhabitants, and, especially, not 
among the labouring people. 

Allow me here to remark the very strong fact, 
that the law of “ Corvée,” which ought to have 
provided for all details, provided for none. All 
were left to the discretion of the Residents of 
islands, who were obliged to execute this defective 
law, as they best could. My mode succeeded ; the 
others failed: and now the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, whose business it was, either to have issued 
a detailed law himself, or taken care that his Resi- 
dents supplied, in a proper manner, this deficiency, 
comes to your Lordship with a pitiful story of the 
arbitrary manner in which J, for eight years, did, 
for him, those duties which he ought to have done 
himself! 


Paragraph 6. 
“ A discontent so great, that had not the system 
“ been abolished by law, extensive emigration from 
“ this cause would have taken place from Cefalonia, 
“even if more active demonstrations of discontent 
“ did not evince themselves.” 


Answer 6. 

My system of executing the Corvée was abolished 
by a law promulgated in 1828. Sir F. Adam’s 
system was established, but was abolished in 1830. 
Now, if by “ the system,” Sir Frederick refers to 
mine, why did he not tell me of the evils it was 
creating? Why deceive me by his approval of my 
conduct up to the hour of my departure? 


If he refers to the operation and abolition of his 
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with the evil fruits of a tree that I did not plant, 
and the defects of which, required no talent to per- 
ceive; for it was ali defect, and was quickly 
abrogated. 

My system would have produced neither “ emi- 
gration,” nor more “ active demonstrations,” for it 
was one of justice. If no emigration took place 
during the six years that my system lasted, namely, 
from 1822 to 1828, the first three being those in 
which the peasantry felt it to be most severe, be- 
cause the advantages were not yet enjoyed :—-if no 
emigration took place then, why should it be sup- 
posed likely to take place when the work became 
lighter, more habitual, likely soon to terminate, and 
when the advantages were already felt? There was 
no danger of emigration; this silly rumour was got 
-up many years before by the same faction ; but as I 
am not easily alarmed by the dread of either respon- 
sibility or unpopularity, and, as I deem it to be a 
maxim, that a people cannot be dissatisfied by just 
measures, whatever may be the discontent of a fac- 
tion, I went steadily forward ; the empty threats of 
a party dicd away; and no emigration took place. 
I, who possess a greater knowledge of Cefalonia 
than Sir F. Adam can possibly have, and who, for- 
many years, vigilantly watched the feelings of the 
people, and carefully examined the causes of these 
reports, positively insist, that there aever was the 
least intention of emigration, on account of a light 
and temporary tax, the benefits of which were felt 
and acknowledged by the people. “ Formerly it 
“ required two days to go to Argostoli and return to 
“my village,” said a peasant; “now I yo and 
“ return in one.” Every Cefalonian peasant is a 
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property. I left many memorials from various 
villages praying me to make more roads. This is 
not the language of men oppressed by the road 
system, and meditating emigration! These memo- 
rials ought to be in the Resident’s office in Cefa- 
lonia. 

Your Lordship must not think that we merely 
repaired roads. We created them where none had 
ever existed ; where it was thought impossible to 
make even mule tracks; and where the country 
was left abandoned. Captain Kennedy and myself, 
with our assistant, have sometimes been obliged to 
pass miles, actually, as much upon our hands as 
upon our feet, and frequently at great peril. 
There is a place at which Captain Kennedy was 
suspended, I may almost say, in the air, and 
placed his road levels, where, had his head, or his 
footing failed, his next touch of the ground would 
have been many hundred feet beneath! There is 
another spot, (now passable for people on horse- 
back,) which, when making, was so fearful, that 
out of a party of a hundred workmen, eight, only, 
headed by Serjeant Hayter, chief overseer, dare 
push the work forward! I one day saw Sir F. 
Adam and his whole suite, (of about ten people,) 
all, except Colonel Rudsdell, obliged to dismount, 
their heads growing giddy, even after the road was 
made, in these tremendous passes. These roads 
are pushed through the interior of an island little 
known; but they are stupendous works, and of 
such exceeding utility, that the peasantry of the 
island, rejoiced in them, and never complained. 

Captain Kennedy and I, worked harder ourselves 


than any others; and men do not complain when 
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upon their followers to do. It is a common saying 
with soldiers, that they like an officer who in battle 
says “ come on,” but not one who says “ go on:” 
so it is in all things. Men often dislike those who 
inculcate a good principle; but few complain of 
those that set a good erample. The discontent 
with the system, when in operation, was, therefore, 
confined to those who wanted to evade the road 
subscription ; they said, ‘ our peasants are bound 
“ to deliver half the produce of the land into our 
“ stores; they benefit by the roads, let them make 
“ them.” Such are the men to whom Sir F. Adam 
seems to have listened, and their falsehoods will 
increase in proportion to the success of their in- 
trigues. To oppose the oppression of these men, 
were the only instructions given to me by Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland, who told me, that he had broken, 
but not destroyed it; and that for some years it 
would need a strong hand: yes! such a hand 
as his! 


Paragraph 7. 
“ T learned further, that after the Corvée system 
had been abolished by law, this alleviating law 
had for a long time not been allowed to operate 
in Cefalonia, or had not been executed in the 
true spirit of its enactment; and that this had 
“« been. warranted by Colonel Napier’s authority. 
I called for explanation on these subjects from 
the officer who had been Colonel Napier’s imme- 
diate and confidential agent; and the result of 
these explanations satisfied me of the total irre- 
gularity which had prevailed, and in many in- 
stances the absolute illegality of the mode of 
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“1 do not think it necessary to dilate upon, but 
“ all of which had the same bearing, and which 
“united had excited strong and but too well 
“ grounded feelings of alienation, not only towards 
“Colonel Napier himself, as my Resident, but 
“ even towards the government.” . 


Answer 7. 

The law abolishing (and therefore in the highest 
degree “ alleviating”) the Corvée was promulgated 
after my departure from Cefalonia! Here we have 
a specimen of the readiness with which Sir F. 
Adam received accusations against me, and of the 
impudent falsehoods hazarded in consequence by 
my accusers, who charged me with the grave de- 
linquency of suspending an act of parliament, 
which act only arrived at Cefalonia after my 
departure from that island! Nevertheless, Sir F. 
Adam “ learned” that I did so suspend the law; 
and this he denominates “ an examination into these 
“ matters,” and “ having grounds of being convinced.” 
Really, my Lord, I hardly know how to designate 
such injustice. Are thirty-six years’ service to be 
sacrificed to attacks like this? But Sir F. Adam 
adds, that he consvlted my “ immediate and confi- 
dential. agent.” 1 send that agent’s denial, (see 
Appendix, No. 60,) if by that « agent” he means 
Captain Kennedy ; but why does he not name this 
officer, and call him what he was, “ the Secretary 
of the Resident,” a place to which he was appointed 
by Sir Thomas Maitland. Captain Kennedy was 
my “ immediate and confidential agent” by virtue of 
his office, and, also, because I found him to be a 
high-minded, disinterested, and gifted public ser- 
vant, full of zeal and activity. 
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I had no personal knowledge of Captain Ken- 
nedy, when I asked Sir Thomas Maitland to appoint 
him secretary. I did so, in consequence of the 
character I had heard of this gentleman from general 
report; and I found him to be all, and more than 
all that I had heard. Could your Lordship see the 
beautiful specimens of his architectural talents, and 
be aware of all that he has done for the Ionian 
Islands, but particularly for Cefalonia, you would 
not be surprised at my warmth, when I find Sir 
F. Adam refer to him, as if he had no name, or 
public office, and were a mere tool of mine! 

He was by his office the confidential public agent 
of the Resident, and as Engineer, the public agent 
for the works. Captain Kennedy did, assuredly, 
possess full knowledge of all that I did, when he 
was present, but what his explanations might have 
been, or might not have been, is not the point at 
issue between Sir F. Adam and myself; I insist, 
that I had a right to be heard in my own defence, 
which I confide to no man; I acted for myself; and 
for what I did, and for what those under my orders 
did, I, and I alone, am responsible; but I am re- 
sponsible iz person, and acknowledge no right in 
Sir F. Adam to nominate my advocate. 

However, though I deny Sir F. Adam’s right to 
select my advocate, your Lordship will perceive 
that Captain Kennedy’s account leads to a conclu- 
sion diametrically opposed to that, so hastily assumed 
by Str F. Adam! 


Paragraph 8. 
“ Tam quite aware that in all these transactions 
“ some of the most confidential agents of Colonel 
“ Napier were in a much higher deeree the objects 
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“ of public odium than the Colonel himself, and I 
“ fear very deservedly so.” 


Answer 8. 

I reject all this. I directed all that was done by 
those under my orders till the road-bill appeared 
in 1828, which rendered me a cypher, and respon- 
sibility impossible. “Confidential agents” is an ex- 
pression that I do not clearly understand as applied 
here, for I transacted the whole business of the local 
government of Cefalonia, with the heads of depart- 
ments, and with each, in his own department. I 
argued all doubtful points with them. If I was 
wrong, I freely acknowledged it. If I was right, 
I insisted on obedience. These heads of depart- 
ments (except Captain Kennedy) still remain, I be- 
lieve, in their respective posts, and were not “ Colo- 
nel Napier’s agents,” but the responsible agents of 
the Ionian states; nor will I suffer the inuendoes 
of Sir F. Adam, to cast odium on their conduct, 
uncontradicted by me. These “ agents” were, the 
Regent, the President Tozetti, the advocate fiscal, 
Marcoran, the acting treasurer, Mr.Montferrato, Cap- 
tain Kennedy, engineer and secretary, and Captain 
Colthurst, chief of police, Messrs. Muir, inspector 
of health, and Stevens, collector of customs. 

I felt no jealousy of men in responsible, and 
high situations. I would consult the same men 
and act in the same way again. 

I felt no disposition to throw upon those I com- 
manded, the responsibility which belonged to me, 
and thereby accuse myself of neglect, or incapacity. 
It is true that I left them to do their own business 
in their own way, but I took care that they did it 
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it, and heard all complaints against them; J heard 
also their defence! 1 gave nothing to be “ under- 
stood” behind their backs, nor will I admit that 
they either did, or could have grossly misconducted 
their office for eight ycars without my knowledge ! 
Wherever misconduct existed I can prove the efforts 
that I made to correct it: I found it in the archives, 
I got rid of two archivists ; I found it in the police 
at Lixuri, I got rid of the inspector; I found it in 
two judges, I got rid of them; I found it in the 
post-office, I got rid of the post-master. In short, 
I made every exertion to correct my own conduct, 
and that of those under me ; therefore I deny, that 
either myself, or any other man in the local govern- 
ment, was the object of public odium; and I must 
conclude that Sir F. Adam “ learned” this from the 
same veracious informers who taught him that I 
had suspended the act abolishing Corvée ! 


Paragraph 9. 

“ Without entering into a long detail of hard- 
ships (see Appendix, Nos. 44 and 45) inflicted 
“under this system, very different from the mode 
in which it was carried on in the other islands, 
one may be mentioned, that, while the Corvéé 
system was in force at Cefalonia, priests (whose 
peculiarity of costume and long beards render 
“ them conspicuous) were obliged to work upon 
‘ the roads as common labourers.” 


Answer 9. 
I readily admit that my system of road-making 
was very different from the mode in which it was 
carried on in the other islands, and especially by Sir 
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the results, for example; though Cefalonia is so much 
larger, and the work more difficult than in any other 
island, yet Captain Kennedy has opened all its 
great communications. (See Appendix, No. 46.) 
As to the “ long detail of hardships,” I deny that 
they ever existed, except in the false statements 
submitted to Sir Frederick Adam; which state- 
ments, had _ his Excellency examined me on the 
spot, I could have disproved. Captain Kennedy, 
had he been called upon,* could have done the 
same; and your lordship cannot think that I 
shrink from fair inquiry, or tacitly acknowledge 
culpability, when I say, that at years of dis- 
tance as to time, and the length of Europe as to 
space, it is impossible for me to grapple with so 
vague an assertion as is contained in this paragraph 
of Sir Frederick Adam's letter. I have, therefore, 
met assertion by assertion. But the story about the 
priests (which forms a sort of tail to the paragraph, 
and gives, I suppose, what Sir Frederick deems to 
be the strongest example of these hardships) is 
tangible ; with ¢hat I can deal by dint of memory. 
I could not do so with every falsehood that may be 
fabricated by a faction at Cefalonia, in the hope of 
finding favour with the Lord High Commissioner. 
No man’s memory can contain a diary of all the 
petty transactions which took place during years of 


* Had Captain Kennedy died, (and he was very ill,) how 
could I have disproved the assertion of Sir Frederick Adam, that 
he had called upon my friend to defend my conduct in my absence; 
and that Captain Kennedy’s explanation, had satisfied him of the 
irregularity and illegality of my conduct? Could I have said that 
the assertion was false? Impossible! Captain Kennedy alone 
could contradict such an assertion ; and he has distinctly done so. 
I leave the Governor of Madras to untie this Gordian knot, if he 
can; I think he will do wisely to cut it! 
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active employment, still less unravel the ingenious 
inventions of subtle enemies. 

I quote a letter that I addressed to Sir Frederick 
Adam, nine years ago, by which you may judge of 
the good reason Sir Frederick Adam would have 
had, to pause ere he condemned me :— 


“ 18th February, 1823. 
“ Dear GENERAL, 

“ T have reason to think some misrepre- 
sentations may be made against Captain Mac- 
phail (in appearance, but in fact against the roads). 
You will not believe a word of them, but, as 
others may, I give you notice. The address* 
given to me, and constant demands from the 
peasantry to begin more roads, I think may con- 
vince Sir Thomas that all these stories are got up 
by those who don’t like to pay, and find that I 
will not allow the weight to be thrown wholly on 
the peasants. The Regent, as you know, is a 
nervous man, and they tell him all sorts of stories 
to alarm him ; I believe he thinks me too violent, 
but I know my men. I have brought them to 
their senses about the Jews, and we are now 
quite quiet. Some of the Regent's friends told 
him it was dangerous to go into the narrow 
street, as there were many who sought his life on 
account of the roads, and the Jews; and he be- 
lieved this, but I did not! If you hear any 
stories of the roads, or rather of the officers em- 
ployed treating the people ill, I will answer for 
proving the story wholly false ; but they are so 
weil got up, as often to stagger me, though on 
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* A very flattering address presented to me by the Cefalonians, 
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“ the spot, but the slightest examination puts them 
“ to flight: they remind me of the spectres de- 
“* scribed in Tasso’s enchanted wood. 
“ T have the honour, &e. 
(Signed) “ C.J. Napzer.” 


One of the persons who got up stories against - 
Captain Macphail, was the great chicf, * * * * 
afterwards acting President of Tribunals, and driven 
from the bench by me, for the most nefarious act of 
illegality and villainy that a man, in his situation, 
could well commit.* 

But to proceed ; it never was the system to oblige 
priests to work on the roads as common labourers, 
or in any way ; but first let me ask Sir Frederick 
Adam to show me in what part of this Act of Par- 
liament I was authorised to exempt priests from the 
work? I know of no such provision in the Act. 
But I did exempt them from working as labourers. 
They are men of considerable private property. 
They were registered in their respective classes as 
proprietors, by a commission consisting of their 
own countrymen, one Englishman, and aided by 
the Archbishop. Before this commission, if any 
priest proved that he was incapable of paying his 
subscription, as belonging to the lowest class, he 
was evempted from Corvée. 

Here, as in every part of Sir Frederick’s letter, 
is strongly exhibited the great injustice of assuming 
accusation, to be guilt. 

My whole letter-book shows the constant intrigues 
of a faction to throw the burden of road-making 


* [hear that this gentleman was the secret fomenter of the 
disturbances which occurred in Cefalonia last February. He is 
chief of the Russian faction. 
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entirely on the poor people. (See Appendix, Nos. 
38, 39, 40, 41.) It will prove that I not only ac- 
cunstely described the real state of things to Sir 
Frederick, but, at all times, requested of him to 
come, and examine them himself. (See Appendix, 
Nos. 42 and 43.) 

I never concealed any circumstance from him, 
and never made a mystery to any body. 

All my letters afford instances of the constant 
struggle I had to exccute the “ Corvée” impartially. 
The roads were popular with the mass of the in- 
habitants, and unpopular with a few ; on these few 
Sir Frederick Adam seems to have placed his faith, 
and as they have so easily deceived him, they will 
not relax in their fabrication of falsehoods. 


Paragraph 10. 

“* Colonel Napier complains that he has been ac- 
cused and condemned by me without knowing his 
offence, or being heard in his justification. But 
your lordship will have perceived that I made no 
charge against Colonel Napier. His proceedings 
were complained of by a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Cefalonia, when strong and excited 
feelings made it absolutely necessary to investi- 
gate their complaints, and to do them justice 
without the smallest delay. It was impossible to 
wait ; but, though Colonel Napier was absent, 
his confidential officer and friend, who had carried 
on the operations complained of, and was himself 
accused, was on the spot, and was called on for 
explanation of the matters laid to Colonel Na- 
pier’s charge. The fullest opportunity was af- 
forded to him, who knew all the circumstances, 
of explaining every thing.” 
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Answer 10. 

In the foregoing paragraph Sir Frederick- Adam 
makes four most strange assertions, namely :— 7s 

Ist. That he “ made no charge” against-me #-then 
why did he give it “ to be understood” 1 should be 
dismissed from the Residency? It was the heaviest. 
punishment that it was in his power to inflict upon - 
me! 

2d. That I was ‘“ complained of by a large portion 
of the inhabitants.” Nineteen confuted memorials 
of individuals do not form the complaints of a 
“ large portion” of sixty thousand people! or in 
any way warrant the statement made. 

3d. That the people were on the eve of insur- 
rection, in consequence of my conduct. “ J¢ was 
impossible to wait,” implies this. Yet he, himself, 
has shown that my conduct was not the cause of 
the very slight discontent, and very great intrigue 
that was going forward. (See answer to paragraph 
2.) [leave your lordship to conjecture what were 
Sir Frederick Adam’s motives for keeping out of 
your Lordship’s sight the evident cause of discon- 
tent, and attributing the said discontent to my 
conduct about the roads at a time long passed ! 

4th. Captain Kennedy was called upon “ to 
explain the matters laid to Colonel Napier’s 
charge.” 

Captain Kennedy denies having been called upon 
to do this, unless Sir Frederick Adam refers to the 
nineteen memorials; in which case, the matter 
descends below: the gravity of serious discussion. 
If this assertion has any meaning, it is that Captain 
Kennedy was formally called upon to defend me 
aie Tied Aeneas. dictesiae DT cae) ota ce C3 Ao 
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this purpose, to Captain Kennedy, says the Lord 
High Commissioner, “ the fullest opportunity of ex- 
plaining every thing was given.” \n answer to this 
most strange assertion, your lordship will see, that 
Captain Kennedy never was called upon to defend 
me, and never did defend me, and never had an 
opportunity to defend me, and never knew that the 
Lord High Commissioner had any intention of at- 
tacking my conduct, much less had he an idea that 
I was to be removed from the Residency! Yet Sir 
Frederick Adam’s words imply that he gave Captain 
Kennedy, first, a detailed statement of all the ac- 
cusations against me. Secondly, all the documents 
required for my defence. Thirdly, that Captain 
Kennedy knew and was publicly confronted with 
my accusers. Fourthly, that Captain Kennedy was 
informed, how much my safety depended upon the 
issue of his defence, in order that he might judge 
of his competence to undertake such a charge. If 
Sir Frederick Adam’s words do not imply ail these 
things, they are a mockery, and calculated to give 
your lordship the impression that, if I was con- 
demned unheard personally, I was, at all events, 
defended by an able and intimate friend ; when the 
fact is, that I was defended by nobody ; could be 
defended by nobody ; not even by myself; for the 
simplest of all reasons, that, as Sir Frederick Adam 
says, “ your lordship will observe I made no charge 
against Colonel Napier.” 

In the above assertions, the 3d is the most remark- 
able, because, on referring to the speech delivered 
by Sir Frederick Adam, I find, that when address- 
ing people on the spot, and at the time, he makes 
some important observations. 


The first is, “‘ For you (said he, speaking to the 
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priests, who were prisoners) who have, UNDER A 
MISTAKEN ZEAL FOR RELIGION, ENDEAVOURED 
TO POISON THE MINDS OF THE PEOPLE.” 

The other observations are still more important, 
and I will contrast them with the expressions in his 
letter to your lordship, begging of you to keep ; 
clearly in your mind, that I had departed from the 
island six months before ! 

This is of great importance, because it weakens 
the assertions made in Sir Frederick Adam’s letter, 


and it strengthens those made in his speech. 


Letter. 

“ A very disagreeable excite- 
“ ment of feeling had shown 
“* itself in Cefalonia, and the 
“ mode of demonstrating this 
“ had been by an extensive re- 
‘ fasal to sign an address of 
“ condolence on the demise of 
“the late king, and of con- 
“« gratulation to his present ma- 
‘« jesty on his accession to the 
“ throne,” &c, 

Note.——Here we find nothing 
said about the change of the 
religion! 


Lerrer. 

“« His proceedings were com- 
“« plained of by a large portion 
“ of the inhabitants of Cefa- 
‘ Jonia, whose strong and ex- 
“* cited feelings made it abso- 
“« utely necessary to investi- 
“ gate their complaints, and do 
‘* them justice, without the 
“« smallest delay. /# was im- 
“ possible to wait.” 

Again, my conduct had ex- 
cited “ strong and but too well 
“ grounded feelings of aliena- 
“ tion not only towards Colonel 
‘“ Napier himself but even to- 
® wards the Government, &c.” 


SpErcu. 

“« The prisoners have endea- 
voured to make the people 
helieve that the English in- 
tended to change the religion 
of the country, and the clo- 
thing of the priests, and to 
introduce the Protestant 
religion. These people knew 
they were propagating false- 
hoods, avd you knew that 
they were falsehoods, and I 
am only surprised that these 
people should so far have 
succeeded as to prevent the 
signing of the address to the 
protecting sovereign,” &c. 


Spgecu. 
“ The only satisfaction I have 
received from my visit to 
Cefalonia, has been to find 
that the people (prisoners) 
who have just left the room, 
have been able to poison the 
minds of a very few of tha 
inhabitants, as I feel certain 
that the great majority are 
well affected towards the 
government,” $e. 
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Here then we find Sir Frederick Adam, in every 
part of his letter, trying to impress your lordship 
with the idea, that my conduct about the roads 
from 1822 to 1828 was the cause of excitement 
which demonstrated itself in 1830 by a refusal to 
sign the address to his Majesty. Yct in his Excel- 
lency’s speech made on the spot, and at the time, he 
distinctly said, what every one who heard him knew 
to be the truth, that an alarm for the safety of their 
religion, produced the “ extensive refusal” to sign 
the address! Again; his letter tells you, that I 
had “ produced strong and but too well grounded 
feelings of alienation towards the Government.” His 
speech, on the contrary, says that the “ great ma- 
jority of the people are well affected towards the Go- 
vernment.” In paragraph 10 of his letter your, 
lordship is given to understand, that my arbitrary 
conduct, my oppression, my injustice, my illegality, 
my irregularity, and the long detail of hardships 
that I had “ inflicted” on this unfortunate people, 
had produced excitement, exasperation, disaffection, 
and even proximate insurrection, for the expressions 
“ smallest delay,” “ It was impossible to wait,” go 
near to imply, that the troops were under arms 
almost! Yet look at the speech, it says, I esta- 
blished an impartial system in the administration of 
justice. “ Now the poor man can get justice against 
the rich, who cannot, as in former times, oppress and 
injure him.” The oppressor was the “ Mero Ne- 
mico” of Government, “ because,” says Sir Frede- 
rick, “ he could no longer oppress.” In short, the 
speech gives me credit for establishing a just con- 
fidence in the protection of the law, without respect 
of persons or riches. What contradictions there 
hae Seal thee! . Sif hat ancaneretonew! Was t6 hes 
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cause I had protected the people, that they were 
always quiet when I ruled the island? Yes! was 
it because I had protected them, that, six months 
after I left the island, they suddenly evinced dis- 
content? No! Why, then, were they discontented ? 
Sir Frederick Adam answers us. “ They were told 
that the English were going to suppress the Greek 
religion.” When the falsehood of this was ex- 
plained, they signed the address; and no one heard 
of further discontent. All was perfectly tranquil. 
In fact, there had been no disturbance: a boy of 
notedly bad character, had placarded a wall; he 
was punished. A man was tried for sedition; he 
was acquitted: and, for all this, I, who was two 
thousand miles distant, and had no more to say to 
it than the man in the moon, am removed from the 
government of the Island! 


Paragraph 11. 
“ It was, after having inquired into the cause 
of these discontents, that, at an assembly of all 
the most considerable persons of the Island of 
Cefalonia, having first made such observations 
as were fitting, on other points connected with 
the recent discontents, I held nearly the lan- 
guage regarding Colonel Napier, which he at- 
tributes to me, with this difference, however, 
that I stated much more in his praise than it 
appears has been communicated to him, and par- 
ticularised several public benefits, giving to him 
the exclusive merit of them !” 


Answer 1. 
Sir Frederick Adam’s “ Inquiries” seem to have 
been all upon one side! But whew inauing oh 219 
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A straight-forward, firm, man would have answered 
these complaints simply thus: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, when 
Colonel Napier was present, and when I was, also, 
present, and ready to hear you, you were silent, 
not only for months, but for years; you must now 
wait till he returns: if he cannot exonerate him- 
self, he shall be punished according to his demerits. 
As honest men, you will admit that I act rightly, 
and you will applaud me. If you are calumniators 
your clamours shall not intimidate me, nor will 
I court your popularity by the sacrifice of justice.” 
Such would have been the simple language of a 
just judge ; such was the language that my accu- 
sers, and myself, had a right to expect from the 
Lord High Commissioner, and that it would have 
been followed up by a strict examination into my 
conduct the moment I arrived. If I were then 
found to be wrong, I ought to have been openly 
punished, but not by the weak and unjust, “ giving 
it to be understood,” that I should be removed from 
the Residency, in consequence of the underhand 
intrigues of a vile faction, and without any know- 
ledge. Sir Frederick seems to lay great stress 
Upon the praise which he bestowed; but he must 
excuse me, if I say that in this praise, I can only 
discover the gaudy cloak of an unskilful matador ! 


Paragraph 12. 
“Yt was then certainly a subject of no slight 
surprise to me to Iearn that Colonel Napier com- 
plains of what I had then said; for I know that 
his confidential officer and intimate friend, who 
was present, and heard every word of my ad- 
« dress, declared with emotion, and with strong 
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“ delighted to hear me speak of Colonel Napier in 
“ such terms, that a great weight had been re- 
“ moved from his mind ; for that he did not expect 
“ that I should have held such language, and fur- 
“ ther, that he had been so perfectly gratified that 
“he should communicate to Colonel Napier all 
“ these sentiments as I have reason to believe he 


“ did.” 


Answer 12. 

Sir Frederick Adam made twa speeches at Cefa- 
lonia: In the first, he spoke of my conduct in a 
manner that gave Captain Kennedy great satisfac- 
tion, which satisfaction he expressed. At the second 
speech made by the Lord High Commissioner, Cap- 
tain Kennedy was not present, and did ot express 
satisfaction. Sir Frederick Adam takes the expres- 
sions used by Captain Kennedy, on hearing the jirst 
speech, and gives them to your Lordship, as if they 
had been uttered upon hearing the second speech, 
which he did not hear, and which is the one that 
I complain of !! 


Paragraph 13. 

“ At all events it was impossible for me not to 
express my opinion upon the complaints brought 
before me, when I was satisfied, upon inquiry, 
that some of thenr were founded in truth ; to have 
done otherwise would have been to sacrifice my 
own character to lessen the credit of the protec- 
tion under which the Cefalonians lived. 

“No man could have greater desire to justify ano- 
ther than I had in regard to Colonel Napier. ‘It 
was my desire, both upon public and upon private 
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wish not to lower the character of my own repre- 
sentation, I appreciated, in many points, the emi- 
nent services which Colonel Napier had rendered. 
And on private grounds, because, up to that time, 
Thad strong feelings of private regard for Colonel 
Napier as an individual; but I was responsible, 
as well to the population as to my own government, 
not to sanction by my silence that which I dis- 
approved, nor could I have allayed the prevailing 
discontent, had Inot declared my opinion. I should 
have done my duty but ill, as the representative 
of the protecting sovereign, if I had pursued any 
course than that which I followed, and I should 
unquestionably not have fulfilled the intentions of 
his Majesty’s government, in the exercise of the 
British protection to the Lonians.” 


Answer 13. 
“ Chi non sa finger l’amico, non e fiers Nemico.” 


In vain does Sir Frederick Adam say, “ it was 
impossible not to express his opinion ;” because no 
one will admit the impossibility of being just on 
such an occasion! Sir Frederick Adam did not 
inquire, if inquiry mean a calm investigation into 
both sides of a question; for ], who was the ac- 
cused person, was absent, and no man could answer 
for me; if any man could, it was Captain Kennedy, 
and he was not called upon to do so: when Sir 
Frederick asserts that Captain Kennedy was so 
called upon, his memory must have strangely be- 
trayed him! That the Lord High Commissioner 
was responsible to the population we know, and we 
know also, for what he was responsible: it was 
for the impartial administration of justice ;—respon- 
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sible that he did not sacrifice a British officer to 
the malicious intrigues of a faction. We find, by 
his conduct at this moment, how great a difference 
there is between words and deeds! In his address 
to the Cefalonians, Sir Frederick Adam says, “ But, 
Sir, Government requires persons who can without 
Jear of any one faithfully perform their duty.” 
How the men, who had deceived him, must have 
laughed in their sleeves, when they saw him, at 
that very moment, in the act of sacrificing a man 
who had, “ without fear of any one,” faithfully per- 
formed his duty !!! 

Previous to this hasty attack upon me, Sir Fre- 
derick Adam ought, in his inquiry, to have ascer- 
tained two essential points. The one, that those 
who complained of me, had stated their claims 
upon Government to me, and had been refused 
satisfaction by me. The other, that, having been 
refused by me, what I considered to be their 
undue claims upon the Government, did the 
claimants apply to the proper courts of law for 
redress against me, for that, or any illegal conduct? 
and had I dared to impede the due course of the 
law, in that, or in any other case? Was it reason- 
able for Sir Frederick Adam to suppose, that I, 
whose great ambition was, to establish justice on a 
firm basis (and my success is admitted by Sir Fre- 
derick Adam) should commit a gross breach of it, 
to assist Captain Kennedy in putting a few pounds 
into’the public purse? No one can, surely, give 
credit to this! Sir Frederick Adam was right not 
to sanction that which he « disapproved;” but he 
ought not to have decided without proof that there © 
was cause for disapprobation, and such proof he 
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had not, and could not have without my bemg 
* present. 

Light is not more distinct from darkness, than 
the cause of discontent was from the frivolous, and 
vexatious, complaint got up to deceive Sir Frederick 
Adam. 

My conduct was, as appears even by his own 
speech, not the cause of discontent. In that speech 
he justly attributed it to a religious question, and 
therefore the oratorical flourish is utterly without 
meaning; for neither his “ own character,” “ the 
Tonian population,” the “ protection under which the 
Cefalonians lived,” “ his own government,” or 
“his Majesty,” could possibly have suffered by a 
dignified, and firm administration of justice, in- 
stead of the abandonment of his representative to 
the clamour of malignant accusers, whose enmity 
to me, Sir Frederick, himself, perfectly accounted 
for, in his speech, by saying, I had put an end to 
their tyranny over the poor: “ Now the poor man 
can get justice against the Signore, who cannot as in 
former times oppress and injure him.” While Sir 
Frederick Adam uttered these words, he was the 
instrument of those oppressors against the man 
who had thus curbed their oppression, and pro- 
tected the people against them! But Sir Frederick 
Adam says, that he could “ not have allayed the 
prevailing discontent,” had he not publicly ex- 
pressed his opinion of my conduct: let me analyse 
this sentence. 

To allay the prevailing discontent, brought Sir 
Frederick Adam from Corfu. He made this speech 
a few hours before he left Cefalonia, to return to 
Corfu. He would not surely have departed with- 
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out having allayed the discontent, which he went 
to Cefalonia on purpose to allay! He says, in his + 
letter, that this discontent arose from the recol- 
lection of “ a long detail of hardships” inflicted by 
me. I had left the Island half-a-year before the 
day he made his speech: if discontent still existed, 
it could be nothing short of a long brewed, and 
deeply laid conspiracy, and the most rancorous 
hatred, which neither the abolition of my road 
system in 1828, nor my departure could assuage, 
a hatred which outlived the cause that created it. 
Now, my Lord, can any man believe, that this 
averred exasperation of the people, could be al- 
layed, in one hour, by Sir Frederick Adam telling 
the gentry, in a speech, that I had done “ infinitely” 
more good to them than harm? after this he imme- 
diately embarked. Either, there could be no dis- 
content with me, or he left the island in as bad a 
temper as he found it, and without fulfilling the 
purpose for which he went there! On the other 
hand, Sir Frederick Adam, having exposed the 
fallacy of the report, that he was going to intro- 
duce the Protestant religion, having done this by 
a public declaration, all excitement naturally ceased 
at once, and Sir Frederick, having accomplished 
the object of his visit, returned to Corfu. How 
very improbable is the first case, how very natural 
the second! The last is deduced from his speech 
on the spot and at the time, and coincides with 
what those who were on the spot, at the time, say 
took place. The first arises from his letter to your 
Lordship, long after, endeavouring to palliate his 
unjust conduct towards me, and, in which letter, 
he wholly omits to mention the affair about reli- 
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Paragraph 14. 
“ Colonel Napier states, that I had accused him 
of creating evils so great as to overbalance the 
good he had done. My Lord, I stated no such 
thing: I did not draw this parallel in any such 
manner as Colonel Napier represents. What I 
did say, and what all who heard me fully under- 
stood me to mean, was, that though some of his 
measures were such as I could not approve, yet 
they were infinitely overbalanced by the good 
he had done; and of what nature this good was, 
I went on to illustrate, not only in the way which 
“« my address has been reported to Colonel Napier, 
but by further examples of permanent benefits 
conferred on the Cefalonians by his administra- 
tion, of which I gave to him individually more 
of eulogium than of dispraise.* 


Answer 14. 

If my merits were so great, (“ infinitely,” ) my 
errors so few, in comparison, it is difficult to com- 
prehend, upon what principle { was dismissed by 
Sir F. Adam! 

Referring to the copy of my letter to your Lord- 
ship, dated 30th September, I find the words 
creating evils so great as to require the good I 
had done to overbalance them.” The expression 
appears to me distinct, that the good overbalanced 
the evil. But if my copy be correct (as I believe 
it to be) I did not say that he accused me “ of crea- 
ting evils so great as tooverbalance the good Ihad done.” 
I therefore repeat my statement as a correct one. 


“* Why should I have any “ dispraise” for conferring “ per- 
manent benefits” on the Cefalonians ? 
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Sir F. Adam should, also, recollect that, as he re- 
fused to tell me of what he accused me, I cannot 
be answerable for incorrect information. J was 
ready, and anxious, to have defended my conduct to 
him personally, and respectfully; he rejected my 
offer with haughtiness. To your Lordship’s more 
correct sense of justice, I am indebted for the 
knowledge I now possess upon the subject of my 
alleged misconduct, and of the invidious attack 
made upon my character. 


Paragraph 15. 
“ { shall not occupy your Lordship’s attention 
with any observations as to the mode in which 
Colonel Napier states he was originally appointed 
Resident of Cefalonia, or how he was continued 
in that office by me, but I must observe that 
Colonel Napier has been erroneously informed 
“ that I ever made any public assertion, that he 
“* was not to be reappointed Resident of Cefalonia. 
“‘ T never made any public assertion to that effect, 
because no occasion calling for such an assertion 
“ ever occurred. Well knowing, however, the 
character of the people of the islands, I certainty 
“ gave it to be understood to some individuals that 
L should not reappoint Colonel Napier on his 
return to the islands. And if he had continued 
to be employed in the islands, and eligible by 
me as Resident, I certainly should not have re- 
appointed him; because, if no other reasons ex- 
isted, the very fact of the feelings which exist 
in regard to Colonel Napier in Cefalonia, would 
render it inexpedient and imprudent to place him 
again in a situation, where the mutual sentiments 
of the covernine and the coverned. wanld enrely 
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“* produce consequences, which the most common- 
, “ place prudence suggests the propriety of avoiding.” 


Answer 15. 

If Sir F. Adam really knew the people, he must 
have known, that the Lord High Commissioner's 
“ giving anything to be understood” was tantamount 
to a proclamation. These “ some individuals,” as 
your Lordship may easily conceive, gave the fact 
“ to be understood” by the whole population of 
Cefalonia, in order that no idle fears of my return 
might disturb the nerves of those employed by them 
in the fabrication of falsehoods ! 

Sir F. Adam would have acted like the sovereign ~ 
he represented, had he publicly declared that I 
should’ return, and confront my accusers; this 
would have been just, decided, and manly. It 
would have been just to me; just to my accusers ; 
just to the public; and “ wnquestionably” would” 
have fulfilled the intentions of his Majesty's govern- 
ment in the evercise of the British protection to the 
Tonians.” His Majesty’s Government could never 
have been dissatisfied with straight-forward justice 
towards all parties, whatever it might be with the 
underhand “ giving it to be understood” that a man 
who “ had rendered eminent services,” and who had 
“conferred permanent benefits on the Cefalonians by his 
administration,” should be condemned unheard, and 

_ expelled from a post, the duties of which he had 
executed, with approbation, for so many years. 

Sir F. Adam says, I am so unpopular that my 
return would produce insurrection, at least so I in- 
terpret the wérds “would surely produce consequences 
which the most common-place prudence suggests the ne- 
cessity of avoiding.” | own I feel much more inclined 
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to laugh at this assertion than to answer it seriously. 
Sir F. Adam's desire of popularity is supposed to 
be great, but it ought not to make him pass the 
bounds of justice, and take popular clamour as the 
tule of his conduct, even had such clamour existed. 
But he has mistaken the “ warwhoop” of a faction 
for the voice of the people : the howl of the wolves 
for the bleating of the sheep ! 

There is no reason to believe that the Cefalonians, 
who had ever before welcomed my return with 
rejoicings, would now meet me with discontent, and 
insurrection. That popularity is agreeable, 1 am 
ready to admit, but I have ever held it to be an 
uncertaiii consequence, and that it ought not to be 
the motive of a man’s actions. 

Sir F, Adam appears to think differently ; he may 
be right, but it is a matter of opinion, and I shall 
take leave to hold my own, without pretending to 
condemn his. What I do condemn, however, is, 
his unauthorized assumption that the “mutual sen- 
timents” of the Cefalonians, and myself, are those 
of hostility. My feelings are diametrically the re- 
verse of what Sir Frederick’s words imply. My 
feelings are those of great regard for the Cefalonians; 
among whom I have spent the happiest part of my 
life, and for many of whom I have the greatest 
friendship. 

I believe Sir F. Adam to be equally mistaken in 
his estimate of their feelings towards me, though I 
wish to believe that he credits what he is told on 
this subject. There are plenty of men ready to 
disfigure my conduct for sinister purposes; and 
I have no doubt that, if it were givers to be under- 
stood” that the Lord High Commissioner wished. it, 
these men are both able, and willing, to get up 
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a memorial, making any attack upon me that 
they think might conduce to prevent my return. 
However, the following facts will, perhaps, satisfy. 
your Lordship, that I am not unpopular, and that, 
the apprehensions of the Lord High Commissioner 
arise from his believing in a faction that plays upon 
his “‘ too confiding” disposition ! 

In the first place, I possess several addresses ex- 
pressive of the approbation of the inhabitants, and 
twice refused offers of monuments to record their 
gratitude; these I at once put a stop to. I consi- 
dered them improper. I look upon such things to 
be the reward of great services, rendered by great 
men, upon great occasions ; and that when’given by 
a small people, in a small place, to a small person- 
age, the transaction is replete with ridicule, and bad 
taste. But had I then been aware that popularity 
was a virtue, and the supposed want of it, a vice, 
to be punished with dismissal from command, I 
might, perhaps, have encouraged these liliputian 
honours, as things of value and importance. “ Co- 
rinthian brass more precious far than gold.” 

I received from the Cefalonians, however, those 
honours which I could not refuse, and had no wish 
to refuse, because they demonstrated kind feelings, 
and cordiality of sentiment; and were an acknow- 
ledgement that the citizens justly appreciated my 
wish to do them good. The marks of regard, of 
which I felt so sensible, were, public dinners, and 
balls, given to me on my return after every tempo- 
rary absence from the island. And as these were 
unusual proceedings, I think I have a right to 
presume that@hey were produced by my popularity, 
and particularly as the last were given tome on 
my return from England in July, 1827, when I had 
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long governed, and was well known to the people 
of Cefalonia, who on that occasion took my horses 
from. my carriage, and drew me through the 
ztown. I also lived in constant habits of social 
intercourse with the inhabitants of all parties, for 
fy opposition was to evil deeds, and not to political 
opinions ; and I hold, and shall continue to hold, 
correspondence with some of the most respectable, 
and able, men in the islands, whose letters I can 
show your Lordship, but I will not name them here, 
lest it should expose the writers to personal incon- 
venience. When I came away, a crowd of all 
ranks ageompanied me to the water-side, and even 
attended me in boats when I embarked: I received 
every mark of respect. These things, surely, are 
no indication of discontent, exasperation, public 
odium, and a disposition to rebel against the 
government that should dare to send me back? 
Finally ; I can produce to your Lordship proofs that 
the continental Greeks offered me both by letters, and 
deputation, high command in their country, wholly 
in consequence of my popularity with the Cefalo- 
nians; and, though I have not proof of the fact, it 
is no less true, that the Cefalonians, who’ had 
joined in the Greek revolution, sent to tell me, that 
if I would go to the Morea, they would join me to 
aman, and form a body-guard, Many proprietors 
of Zante, and Cefalonia, offered to accompany me to 
Greece. These are facts which no vague assertion 
of Sir F. Adam can overthrow. 

The Cefalonians appreciate my good intentions 
to the fullest extent: they know that I was not the 
dupe of a faction ; that I was not vi ictive ; that 
I was earnest to be just to the utmost of my ability, 
and had the prosperity of the island at heart. For 
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these reasons they freely pardoned me when 1 
shewed want of judgement, for they were not such 
fools as to expect that I could rule without com- 
mitting errors. And, finally, they bestowed upon 
me a ready applause for the good it was my fortune 
to accomplish. Such is my confidence in them, 
that I would, without hesitation, and without a sin- 
gle British soldier, return among them to-morrow, 
and govern them with thesame ease, and tranquillity, 
that I did for eight years, whatever Sir F. Adam 
may say to the contrary.* 

Your Lordship will assuredly pardon my egotism 
and vanity in saying these things ; but Sir F. Adam 
has driven me to it, by his endeavour to make you 
believe that I am hated by a people entrusted to my 
care, and what is far more wounding to my feelings, 
that J have produced a want of confidence in the 
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* Since this defence was written, and while | have been em- 
ployed in correcting the press, many events have taken place in the 
Jonian Islands, all of which confirm what I have said against Sir 
F. Adam's system. Among other things I understand that a person, 
high in authority, has written to England, saying, “ Cefalonia 
is our Ireland.” 1 may be pardoned for saying, that if this be 
the case, a greater compliment could hardly have been paid to 
me, or a more complete refutation given to the assertions made 
by Sir F. Adam! While I administered the government, the 
Cefalonians were peaceable and contented ; when I was turned out, 
and my successor obliged, by Sir F, Adam, to upset my system 
of government, Cefalonia has exhibited discontent and an in- 
surgent disposition, and is called, 1 have no doubt justly, “ The 
Ireland” of the Ionian States! I say that I have no doubt of 
this, because I know the Cefalonians to be like the Irish people 
—clever, bold, and impatient of injustice; they will bear, and 
they require, rbitrary, but not an unjust government. 
How wide the difference between arbitrary and unjust conduct! 
and how different are their consequences! the one producing re- 
spect and obedience, the other contempt, hatred, and, finally, 
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British protection. I will not conceal the indigna- 
tioti I feel at this accusation, but I will not allow 
myself to give that expression to it, that 1 am con- 
scious of being able to bestow, and which such an 
assertion so richly deserves. ; 

My Lord Goderich, I utterly and fearlessly deny 
this assertion; this vague, and unsupported asser- 
tion, which, if true, ought not only to have 
removed me from Cefalonia, but from the service 
of @ great and noble-minded monarch. 

The facts which I have stated will, I trust, go 
far to satisfy your Lordship that I am held in 
respect, and not in odium, by the Cefalonians. 

I could give your Lordship many instances of 
the difference between my conduct, and that of Sir 
Frederick Adam, that would show you, which of 
us most conduced to give confidence to the people 
in the protection of the King of England. I 
will select one out of several which J can lay before 
your Lordship, if necessary. 

A man was sentenced to eight months imprison- 
ment, with irons on, and to hard labour. This 
sentence took place on the 2Ist March, 1827. 
Against this sentence the Advocate Fiscal imme- 
diately appealed. The man lay in prison under 
this appeal for thirteen months; when, in conse- 
quence of my repeated representation to the Lord 
High Commissioner against this act of cruelty, and 
illegality, a letter arrived from the Senate to the 
Regent, dated 22d April, 1828, ordering this man 
to undergo his sentence of eight months’simprison- 
ment, in irons, and with hard laboyg! Yet this 
injustice, which arose, probably, from some low 
intrigue, was never investigated by Sir Frederick 
Adam, and he never punished the authors; at 
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least, no knowledge of such investigation or punish- 
ment reached Cefalonia, where great indignation 
was naturally felt by the public.* 

In short, there is no end to the proofs which 
my letter-books afford of my exertions in favour 
of the oppressed, against intrigue and power. 
Your Lordship may see, by my letters, how strongly 
I urged Sir Frederick to protect the oppressed, and 
sought, by giving him all the credit, to excite him 
to do right. Of his disposition to do so, I had, 
then, no doubt; on the contrary, I attributed his 
delays to a habit of procrastination ill suited to 
business, and to the intrigues of some, who sur- 
rounded him, and against whose machinations I | 
had an eternal combat. 

That Sir Frederick Adam gave me full support 
in these exertions, is a matter of opinion. Mine 
is, that he did not; but Sir Frederick Adam was 
the proper judge of his own conduct. My opinion I 
am prepared to support, if necessary, by strong facts. 

I will, however, say that the nineteen trifling 
claims against a laborious officet in the government, 
and gleaned over a space of eight years, were, (if 
true, and concentrated into the term of one weck, 
and ten times as many added to them,) not calcu- 
lated to produce the discontent, the indignation, 
and the want of confidence in the protection of 
England, that the above single case of injustice 
produced. I said that I have more (and stronger) 
cases, and I can produce them in their details ; 
but as I think your Lordship must be convinced 
that I am not held in odium by the Cefalonians, 


* Jought to apologize for incerting the above circumstance twice. 
When I stated it in page 115, I quite forgot that I had done so 
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I have no wish to go further into the matter, unless 
L am obliged to do so in my own defence. 

Tcan confidently assert that, although Sir Frede- 
tick Adam says I kept him in ignorance of what 
I was doing, he cannot bring forward a single 
occurrence of importance, that I will not produce 
a copy of-my letter, on such subject to him, to his 
secretary, or to the Lord High Commissioner for the 
time, giving the full account of such occurrence. 


Paragraph 16. 

“ Colonel Napier states that I refused to acquaint 
him of what he was accysed ; and that, on his 
asking the question, I treated it as if it had been 
an impertinent one. My Lord, this is an error. 
I knew full well that Colonel Napier had his 
recourse, from any decision of mine, to your 
Lordship, as Secretary of State; and I was per- 
fectly assured that he would make such an appeal. 
I certainly did not treat Colonel Napier’s request 
“as an impertinent one; but I did fecl that an 
officer who had been for so Many years in a most 
confidential employment under me, in constant 
confidential relation with myself; who had, in 
his public capacity, been treated for years with 
a confidence so unlimited ; and, I may add, as 
an individual, with a kindness the most marked, 
I did feel that, to an officer who, under such 
circumstances, thought fit to put aside the 
common observances of civility towards me, it 
was not requisite that I should do more than 
what the ordinary rule of official communication 
required, and, therefore, replied to Colonel 
Napier as I did! Certainly it forms no part of 
the principles of a public officer to render an 
Aptian sat Wet anniek oto” ae = 
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“ those who have a right to demand such an 
“ account from him !” 


Answer 16. 

I do not understand what Sir Frederick Adam 
means by my putting aside “ the common obser- 
vances of civility.” My letter to Sir Frederick 
Adam is in your Lordship’s hands, and is the 
shortest answer to this accusation.* Neither do I 
comprehend what are “ the principles of a public 
officer.” Do they mean the punishing another 
public officer in his absence, and then thinking it 
wonderful that he should ask the cause of his 
being so dealt with? I never did ask Sir Frederick 
Adam to render me an account of his conduct ; 
I asked him to give me the means of explaining 
my conduct to him, “ that I may learn of what 
I am accused, and have it in my power to defend 
myself to you as Lord High Commissioner.” Sir 
Frederick's view of my letter is an erroneous one. 
Sir Frederick seems to forget that an Englishman 
will not, silently, submit to be punished without 
knowing what offence he has committed. 

Sir Frederick seems inclined, also, to make it 
appear that I am ungrateful for “ public confidence,” 
and “ private kindness.” Now, as to the first, I felt 
that my situation demanded it, and my conduct 
entitled me to it. But let me ask, what were the 

’ proofs of this public confidence? 

At the time, he says, that he placed such public 
confidence in me, he deprived me (in the year 
1828) of the direction of the public works, and of 
the convent-lands, throwing all into the hands of men 
unfit for, and incapable of such direction ; and this 
aftar Thad with cueress directed them for vears ! 
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The works had originated with myself, and, 
consequently, I was naturally interested in them 
to the utmost extent: and they had been executed 
by Captain Kennedy with a degree of economy, 
unknown in the other islands or elsewhere. 

Sir Frederick Adam never gave me a hint that 
he was about to act as above described. Such 
proofs of confidence are not very clear, or very 
desirable. Nor do they designate, ina very marked 
manner, private “ sindness.” However, I fully 
admit that Sir Frederick Adam had a right to act 
as he did ;* but he had no right to expect that I 
should consider it as a mark of confidence, or a 
mark of kindness. 

As to his civilities, I felt obliged by them; they 
were, however, reciprocal. I hold such things, 
between man and man, as relative, and totally 
independent of important affairs. Besides, I am 
not a dependant of Sir Frederick Adam. His 
courtesies were acceptable while I believed them 
sincere, as those of one gentleman to another ; but 
I neither sought for, nor needed them, My cha- 
racter was formed, and known in the British army, 
and in society, before I had the honour of Sir 
Frederick Adam’s acquaintance. I am the older 
man of the two; and our course of service lay in 
different parts, till within the last twelve years. 
Had Sir Frederick Adam’s sentiments resembled 
.those of another general officer, under whom I served 
in rougher scenes, and whose words I have just 
seen in the newspaper, and quote, our friendship 
would probably have long continued. 

“ Tt is my duty,” says Sir Harry Fane, “ to 
“ protect individuals who are not present to defend 


* Tf he thought such conduct useful to the public ; fair to me ; 
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“* themselves, 1 therefore hope Major Beckwith will 
“ confine himself strictly to what applies’ only to 
“ Captain Warrington.” 

Had Sir Frederick Adam even written to me, 
and said, “I have been forced to condemn your 
“conduct ; but, if you can, come and clear your- 
self, for it vexes me to attack you behind your 
“ back,” I should have thought him very unjust, 
but not malevolent; feeble, but well-meaning. 


“ 


Paragraph 17. 

“ Colonel Napier concludes his appeal to your 
“ Lordship, by stating that, during the whole 
“ period he acted as Resident of Cefalonia, he 
‘‘ invariably received the approbation of my pre- 
“ decessor, of Sir F. Ponsonby during the four 
** months that he acted as my locum tenens in 1826, 
“ and of myself during six years and a half, while 
“ he acted as my representative. 

“The fact is unquestionably true; and it is 
“* equally true that Colonel Napier did possess my 
unreserved confidence ; nor was that confidence 
shaken till the recent occurrences led me into so 
close an investigation, as leaves on my mind a 
very strong persuasion that, in many instances, 
Ihave been too confiding, and have given appro- 
‘“ bation where, if I had known all the facts and 
their true bearings, such approbation would have 
been withheld. 


(Signed) “ FL Apa.” 


Answer 17. 
Sir Frederick Adam closes this paragraph by a 
sentence which exposes admirably his conduct 


towards me. 
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and their true bearing.” But to proceed. He admits 
that I governed Cefalonia eight years to the satis- 
faction of Sir Fhomas Maitland, Sir F. Ponsonby, 
and himself. Let us view this simple fact divested 
of all the repetition, and confusion, with which his 
statement is involved. 

Cefalonia is the largest and most populous of the 
seven islands. A number of its chief men are 
domiciliated at Corfu in high employment. For 
example, when I was Resident, his Highness Sir 
Marine Veja (a Cefalonian) was five years the head 
of the state, and the colleague of Sir Frederick 
Adam. The members for the Island lived at Corfu 
during the various sessions of Parliament. And be- 
sides this concourse of Cefalonians at Corfu, many 
Corfuotes, of high rank, held employment atCefalonia. 

All the above mentioned gentlemen had constant 
communication with Sir Adam, either at Corfu or 
when he visited Cefalonia. Moreover, the two 
islands had, at all times, daily and uninterrupted 
intercourse with each other. Now, Task, was it 
possible, (not probable but possible) for Sir F. 
Adam to have remained ignorant that one-fourth of 
the people entrusted to his charge were tormented, 
and driven nearly into insurrection by the continued 
oppressions of a Resident during eight years? for 
over the whole of that period do the nineteen com- 
plaints (on which Sir F. Adam mainly grounds his 
charge) extend! Had such oppressive conduct on 

“my part been the fact, must not Sir F. Adam as- 
suredly have heard of it? was he not repeatedly at 
Cefalonia, when I was present, and whenI was 
absent? Had not people of all classes free access 
to him? yet, most strange to say, never did he 
hear of my, alleged, gross misconduct till six months 
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confidence in me was complete! during these eight 
years my services were “‘ eminent.” The good I 
was doing to the people “ permanent.” The im- 
provement in the administration of justice palpable. 
The wronged many,were redressed. The oppres- 
sions of the few were controuled. Sir Frederick 
admits all these things, which were too well known 
to be denied; they were not the result of talent, 
and claimed no credit but for honesty and zeal. 

Now, does not your lordship. begin to suspect, 
that a man whose honest zeal had, for so many 
years, elicited the confidence of three lord high 
commissioners, and drawn forth the public applause, 
could hardly be the tyrant that Sir F. Adam repre- 
sents him to be? 

Do you not suspect, that if this accusation was 
founded in truth, Sir F. Adam would have heard a 
loud cry arise from Cefalonia long before my de- 
parture from that island? a cry for justice, and pro- 
tection, that would not have been repressed for years 
under suffering, and burst forth long after the op- 
pression had ceased, and the oppressor gone ! 

No man can believe that serious calls upon Sir 
F. Adam’s attention would not have been repeatedly 
made by the confidential voice of private informers, 
whether frem the malice of the factious smiting in-se- 
cret, or the more honest communication of better men. 

And do you not, my lord, when your own good 
serise and good feelings answer these questions, 
come at once to the conviction that I had done no 
wrong? That no complaints had reached this Lord 
High Commissioner, because there was nothing to 
complain of! and that, consequently, the “ exeite- 
ment,” made so much of by Sir F. Adam, must 
have originated in some other cause; some cause 
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which, therefore, could not be attributed to my 
conduct by any rational man; and more especially 
when another, an evident, and an adequate cause, 
was known, and admitted ; that of the alarm which 
any interference with religian at once produces 
among a bigoted people? 

And here I have to thank Sir F. Adam’s speech 
for enabling me to show your lordship that the 
interference (so erroneously apprehended) went the 
length of changing the religion of the country, and 
the dress of the priesthood ; which last is generally 
believed to be the same with that worn by our Saviour 
and the apostles, and, consequently, held in the 

_highest degree of veneration by the Greek people. 

Surely, my lord, the view thus taken is one, 
which is distinct, natural, and evidently just, and 
must acquit me of all the accusations made by Sir 
F. Adam. What safety is there for an honest and 
zealous public servant under such aruler? The 
Residents are sent for the purpose of controuling the 
violence of the various factions which rage in the 
different islands, and which factions are peculiarly 
dangerous, because, if not carefully watched, the 
power of Government falls exclusively into the 
hand of some one among them, which fiercely op- 
presses the rest. To controul these requires firm- 
ness, dicision, and vigilance. _Is it not fearful work, 
then, for a man, who having, during the whole 

- course of his administration, upheld the balance 
of justice with a steady hand among those wild 
parties, finds, after his departure, the Lord High 
Commissioner made their instrument to strike down 
the person who had so long received his approba- 
tion? If Sir Frederick’s charges against me were 
true, what a picture they would exhibit of his unfit- 
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entrusted to his care, driven into a state of cxas- 
peration by years of tyranny exercised by his re- 
presentative, even in his own presence! while he, 
to whose guardianship the protecting Sovereign had 
confided the people, remained ignorant of such 
proceedings! If one resident could have thus 
acted, all might, and a general insurrection would, 
perhaps, have been the first intimation, to such a 
ruler, of the terrible effects produced by his cul- 
pable supineness! If, then, Sir F. Adam has 
justly depicted his own ignorance, of what was 
passing around him, fortunate it is that I was not 
unworthy of the confidence I so unconsciously pos- 
sessed : it enables me to say that the sixty thousand 
people consigned to my care were not oppressed, as 
he has so suddenly discovered ; and if his confidence 
-in me led him into the apathy he describes in the 
first instance, that which he seems to have placed 
in his advisers at Cefalonia, has completely de- 
ceived him in the second. The deduction is then 
palpable ; either Sir F, Adam must admit his un- 
fitness for command; or, the accusations, which 
he has heard against me, are without just founda- 
tion; and I remain exonerated from the grave 
imputations contained in Sir Frederick’s speech at 
Cefalonia, and in his letter to your lordship. 

Here I conclude this long and, I fear, tedious 
reply to Sir F. Adam; but if it be tiresome to your 
lordship to read, with what painful feeling has it 
been written! I had laboured for years to exalt the 
name of my country among a foreign people, and 
to make that people happy under the protection of 
the King of England. I came away, bearing with 
me the often expressed respect of that people, the 
approbation of my superior officers, and, above all, 
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myself unexpectedly attacked, and (nearly two years 
after my departure) obliged to justify my conduct 
against that very superior officer, who, while 1 was 
present, and able to defend myself, publicly ap- 
proved of all that I had done! It is true that. Sir 
F. Adam says he “ made no charge against. Colonel 
Napier !” no; but without making even “a charge,” 
he, upon secret information, animadverted upon 
Colonel Napier’s conduct, attacked Colonel Napier’s 
character, by vague and general assertions; lis- 
tened to false charges against Colonel Napier, and, 
finally, turned Colonel Napier from his command ; 
and all this severity, (the very utmost in his power 
to exercise, yet he talks of his “ forbearance !” ) 
does Sir F, Adam strangely assume credit for having 
inflicted without a “ charge!” 

In this state the case now stands; in this state it 
is in the hands of your lordship, as His Majesty's 
Secretary of State; and, to your lordship, I con- 
fess I look for my reirfstatement in the Residency of 
Cefalonia. If it be said that such a step would be 
tantamount to the recal of Sir F. Adam, I admit 
that-it would be so; but I answer, that the ques- 
tion does not appear to be, whether Sir F. Adam 
remains, or comes away, but whether I have been 
treated with justice, or with injustice: beyond this 
point it is not for me to speak ; my business is,to 
prove that I have been wronged, and having, I 
think, done this, I trust the result to your lordship, 
and have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

C. J. Navrer, Colonel. 


Of this letter Lord Goderich has taken no no- 
tice, and one complete year has past ; but in May, 
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1832, I received a letter from a friend of mine, 
saying, that Sir James Mac Donald, (who had just 
been appointed successor to Sir F. Adam) begged 
of me to come to London, as he wanted‘ much to 
speak with me. I went to London accordingly, 
thinking that Lord Goderich had desired Sir James 
to arbitrate between Sir F. Adam and myself. I 
had two long interviews with Sir James; he did 
not tell me that he was made arbitrator between Sir 
F, Adam and myself, but that he wished to see me, 
to gain some information about the islands ; and, in 
the course of conversation, I understood him to 
say that Lord Goderich did not feel authorized to 
interfere between a Lord High Commissioner and 
his Resident. As I was obliged to leave London 
the next day without calling upon Sir James Mac 
Donald, Tf resolved to clear up the point, and wrote 
to Lord Goderich as follows. 


Broomfield, Portsmouth, 14th June, 1832, 
My Lorp, 

May I presume to ask your Lordship the 
favour of an answer to my letter dated 10th of 
March, that I may learn your decision in the case 
between Sir Frederick Adam and myself? In a con- 
versation I had with Sir James Macdonald, he ap- 
peared to think your opinion was, that you could 
not interfere between a Lord High Commissioner 
and his Residents. I imagine Sir James misunder- 
stood your Lordship ; first, because I was not Sir 
F. Adam’s Resident when he chose to attack me; 
and, secondly, if I had been, surely the Lord High 
- Commissioner is responsible that he does not abuse 
the authority intrusted to him? If this be .not so, 
the responsibility of office is a dead letter, and I am 
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sure no man living would be more ready than your 
Lordship to scout so unjust a doctrine. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


C. J. Napirr, 
Viscount Gederich, &c. &e. Colonel. 


This letter I enclosed to Sir James, lest I should 
have mistaken his meaning in our conversation ; 
but without the least idea of making him a “ me- 
dium” of communication with Lord Goderich, as the 
following letter, in which that to Lord Goderich 
was enclosed, clearly shows; and how the worthy 
Baronet could imagine I wished to make him a 
medium, I cannot conceive, except that he was 
under the influence of that terrible disease which 
shortly after, unfortunately, put a period to his life. 


Broomfield, 14th June, 1832. 
Dear Sir, 

As I have mentioned your name in my 
letter to Lord Goderich, I enclose it to you, lest I 
should have mistaken what you said; if I have not, 
will you have the kindness to seal my letter, and 
allow your servant to put it into the post. It is 
clear, that if Sir F. Adam had been able to keep his 
own counsel, and, on my return to the islands, said 
to me, that he did not choose to re-appoint me to 
Cefalonia, or any other island, I could not have 
disputed his undoubted right (as Lord High Com- 
missioner) so to do; he would not, by such refusal 
of my services, have passed the bounds of his 
authority one iota; and Lord Goderich (if I had 
been stupid enough to remonstrate against such a 
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exercise of Sir Frederick Adam’s admitted preroga- 
tive. But, when the latter, unable to control his 
jealousy, publicly condemned me unheard, upon 
the most vague, and unfounded accusations, and, 
assuming my culpability, said “ therefore Colonel 
Napier shall not again be Resident of Cefalonia,” 
then the whole affair changed its character. In the 
first case, Sir F, Adam, as the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, would have appeared exercising his acknow- 
ledged power to remove, or appoint, his Residents 
at pleasure; giving no reason but his pleasure so 
to do. But, in the second case, he descends from 
the functions ‘of Lord High Commissioner, and . 
invests himself with those of a public accuser, 
attacks the character of another man behind his 
back, refuses him the means of defence, and even 
to tell him of what he is aceused, and thereby, at 
once, invests that man with the right to defend 
himself before higher authority. Sir F. Adam's 
strong passions, and weak intellect, made him com- 
mit a most gross, and illnatured blunder; he 
quitted the high position in which his office placed 
him, and descended to do the * * . ad 
I have called upon him to prove the accusations, 
and, unable to do this, he tries to escape out of the. 
difficulty by vague assertions, and by fabrications 
so clumsy, that nothing but folly could have made 
him reccive them; still less venture to offer them to 
Lord Goderich, * * * ¥ - * 
Whether Iam right, or wrong, Lord Goderich is 
committed to a decision one way or the other. The 
memorandum you desired me to give you shall be 
made out and sent in a day or two. 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully, 
OG JT Navrere. 
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P.S. May I take the liberty of asking you to put 
an envelope to my letter to Lord Goderich, if you 
find it correct. I fear another half-sheet will be too 
heavy foryour frank.—C. J. N. 


The reader will see that this letter was sent for 
Sir James's perusal as a mere matter of attention to 
him, and to avoid incorrectness as to what had 
passed in our conversation. What then was my 
surprise at receiving from Sir James the following 
answer : 


Sir James Macvonaxp to Colonel Narigr. 
53, Spring-Gardens, June 25th. 
Dear Sir, 

I have taken ten days to reply to your 
letter ;—Ist, because I have been anxious to dis- 
cover the means of satisfying your feelings (an 
object much desired by Lord Goderich, as it is by 
myself) without resorting to any step that might, 
on public grounds, be questionable; and 2dly, be- 
cause in truth I have had much to apply my mind 
to in my new calling. On mature consideration I 

. have come to the conclusion that there is no reason 
“why I should be made the medium of any written. 
communication between Lord Goderich and your- 
self; you have had ample opportunity of access to 
Lord Goderich; and if it be his opinion, having 
heard all that was to be said on both sides, that in 
a case in which both parties are out of his jurisdic- 
tion, and in which neither party has adduced before 
him any charge against the other, he ought not to 
be called upon to adjudicate, I see no advantage in 
your again calling upon him to do so, through the 
medium of an individual who did not exist officially 
26 
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at the period of this personal dispute. But if he 
entertained any doubt of the fitness of his doing so, 
I must own it appears to me that it would be re- 
moved by your declaration that “ you were not Sir 
“ F, Adam’s Resident when he, as you say, attacked 
you,” i.e. stated publicly an opinion that with 
many high qualities, you had, in some instances, 
erred in opinion, which I own I deeply deplore, 
that he should have given in the manner he did, 
but which after all, is one touching your discretion 
only, and certainly not either your honour, your 
zeal, or your abilities. I had understood your case 
to be that you were still substantially his Resident, 
because re-appointment followed as matter of course 
on the termination of leave of absence, and that 
you were aggrieved in not being so re-appointed by 
him. In the open letter you sent me for transmis- 
sion to Lord Goderich, you say that I must have 
misunderstood his Lordship in supposing him to 
have said that he could not interfere between the 
Lord High Commissioner and his Resident. I cer- 
tainly never supposed him to say he could not, but 
that he ought not to interfere, unless it be in the 
case of some serious accusation of one party by the 
other; that the Lord High Commissioner is respon- 
sible to him for the conduct of his own immediate 
agents the Residents, and that being so responsible, 
he ought not to be interfered with in the exercise of 
his discretion as to whom he should employ, or 
should cease to employ in that confidential capacity. 
You say that, nevertheless, the Lord High Com- 
missioner is responsible, in this as in other matters, 
that he does not abuse his authority. Now I may 
regret, and I do deeply regret that Sir F. Adam 
should have expressed any partial disapprobation of 
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what you had done, when you were not present, 
and upon the mere evidente of some degree of disaf- 
fection existing in Cefalonia ; but I cannot pronounce 
this an abuse of his authority, of which undoubtedly 
the head of the department must be bound always 
to take cognizance. I very much dislike following 
up this argument further, which will after all leave 
us where we started. Knowing as I do that you 
stand individually as highly in men’s opinions as 
you ever did, and as your public services and 
public character assure me you ever will, I do 
earnestly desire to see you satisfied in this particu- 
lar, and again actively employed, wherever you 
may be so, most advantageously. But is it not too 
much to say, “because a former Lord High Com- 
“ missioner undervalued my services, and chose to 
withdraw his confidence from me without reason, 
therefore I insist that a new Lord High Commis- 
sioner shall forthwith adopt me as his confidential 
agent on the identical scene of action, or I will 
accept no employment at all?” On so romantic 
a principle the public service could never be con- 
ducted. Your last letter and its enclosure have 
compelled me thus to state my difference of opinion 
on these points. I very much wish, for my own 
sake, that I had found you in the Ionian Islands; I 
should be glad if any future circumstances induce 
you to return there; but I will never consent to 
have any individual, however valuable, for whose 
proceedings I alone am to be responsible, forced 
upon me as a matter of right, because he was not 
duly appreciated, or considerately treated by my 
predecessor. Lord Goderich has told you that he 
has nothing to reproach you with, and desires to 
see you employed. Any public testimony that I 
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can give, when at the seat of government in the 
Ionian Islands, to your zeal, talent, and integrity, I 
shall be happy to give, as justly due to you. But 
to dismiss somebody else, by way of making atone- 
ment to you for any caprice that you may consider 
my predecessor to have shown in his conduct to- 
wards you, is what J cannot reconcile to my sense 
of public duty. 
Yours, very truly, 
J. MacponaLp. 


This I directly answered as follows. 

June 29, 1832. 
Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged by your letter 25th instant. 
You have mistaken me in thinking that I wished 
to make you the “ medium” of any communication 
with Lord Goderich, which his kindness renders 
unnecessary. I merely sent my letter to you to 
enable you to correct it, if I had misconceived what 
you said to me, and this seems to have been the 
case; I shall, therefore, write one in which your 
name shall not be mentioned. I am sorry that I 
must continue to think that my condemnation, by 
Sir Frederick Adam, without being heard in my 
defence, was an abuse of authority. You say 
that I “ lay down a romantic principle,” namely, 

- “ because a former lord high commissioner under- 
valued my services, and chose to withdraw his 
confidence from me without reason; therefore, I 
insist, that a new lord high commissioner shall, 
forthwith, adopt me as his confidential agent on the 
identical scene of action; or that I will accept no 
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romantic principle, if I either said it, or thought 
it; but I neither disputed the lord high commis- 
sioner’s right to withdraw confidence, nor did I ask 
a new lord high commissioner to adopt me! My 
application to Lord Goderich was made when Sir 
Frederick Adam was lord high commissioner. What 
arrangement Lord Goderich may, or may not have 
made, at the time of your appointment, I have 
neither the power to know, nor, I trust, the impro- 
priety to ask. My application to Lord Goderich 
has been for justice; and from that demand I cannot 
Swerve, without standing self-condemned. I have 
already sacrificed to this feeling a high, and, to me, | 
a delightful military appointment, offered to me by 
Lord Hill, whose simple approbation is, to me, 
more gratifying than that of almost any man 
breathing. You say you “cannot dismiss somebody 
to make atonement to me.” You will, surely, my 
dear Sir, do me the justice to say, that I never 
asked you to do this, or any other favour for me. 
My business took place previous to your appoint- 
ment; and, to use your own expression, “ when 
you did not officially exist ;” and, therefore, neither 
my feelings, nor demands, can, in any way, be 
governed by a posterior transaction. Should 
Lord Goderich transfer to you the office of arbi- 
trator, between Sir F. Adam and myself, nothing 
would give me greater satisfaction. Al I want is 
to defend my conduct before an impartial judge. 
And most delighted shall I be, if you, on your 
arrival in the islands, find reason to approve of my 
conduct, while resident of Cefalonia, and to ex- 
press that approbation ; because, however difficult 
it will be to penetrate the mass of intrigue, I am 
eonfident that waar inact faellnn ot 00! 
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‘examine both sides. Thanking you for your 
‘ébliging expressions; 

Believe me to be, 
: C. J. Naprer. 


Having sent this to poor Sir James, I sent another 
letter to Lord Goderich by the same post, correcting 
what appeared to have been a misconception of 
mine. This second letter was as follows— 

Broomfield, 4th July, 1832, 
My Lorp, 

I complained: to you that Sir F. Adam had ex- 
ceeded his authority, not by accusing, condemning, 
and punishing me; to do which was within the 
limits of his authority ; but by accusing, condemn- 
ing, and punishing me unheard in my defence. 
Your lordship was so good as to say, that you would 
decide officially upon the matter. Seeing that Sir 
F. Adam has left England without my having 
heard more, will your lordship permit me to ask if 
you have had leisure to give my case any con- 
sideration ? 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your lordship’s obliged, and 
Most obedient humble servant, 
C. J. Navrer, 
Colonel. 

To this letter Lord Goderich has never done 
me the honour to reply. 1 cannot pretend to say 
why. It contains nothing disrespectful to Lord 
Goderich, as Secretary of State; or any thing un- 
civil, as addressed by one gentleman to another. 
I, therefore, conclude that his lordship has some 
good reason for not replying; but his silence, and 
his silence alone, has produced this book in my 
own justification. 


CHAP. LIII. 
Conclusion. 


I Have now concluded; and the reader has seen 
that I complain of great injustice, because, without 
giving me the power of defence, Sir F. Adam 
acted upon accusations which he knew to be false. 
When I discovered this unjust conduct towards me, 
and demanded to know my crime, and to be heard 
in my defence, I thereby acknowledged his autho- 
rity to be my judge, and appealed to him as such. 
This readiness to meet accusations, the nature of 
which were wholly unknown to me, was the con- 
duct of an honest man, who, having done no wrong, 
feared no investigation, and courted enquiry. Sir 
F. Adam, by flinching from the demand, evinced 
the timidity of a man, conscious of his own injus- 
tice, and fearful of enquiry. 

I farther complain that, although I fully dis- 
proved the truth of Sir F. Adam’s allegations to 
Lord Goderich, his lordship gave me no redress, 
not even an answer, to say whether my conduct 
met with his approbation, or disapprobation, but he 
confirmed my punishment. That I was, conse- 
quently, placed before the public in the light of a 
criminal ; removed from a Government for which I 
never asked, but which I was ordered, as a soldier, 
" to assume; which I conducted for eight years to the 
satisfaction of the people, and with the full appro- 
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bation of my superior officers (Sir F. Adam in- 
cluded) to the last hour; and that I have been 
refused the right of defence granted to the common 
felon! Thus I have no choice left, but am forced 
to clear my character to the public. But, says Sir 
F. Adam, “ I have. made no charge against you!” 
No cuarce!!! what! is it “ no charge” to say 
that I had, by my cruelty, forced the people of 
Cefalonia almost into rebellion against my Sove- 
reign, whose family { have faithfully served for 
thirty-eight years? Lord Goderich, too, told me 
that there was “ nothing against me.” Good God ! 
is not this against me? to have driven the whole 
people of an island, a good, a quiet, and a clever 
people, almost to rebellion against the King! is 
not this against me? if the accusation is not (to use 
the wordsattributed to Lord E—n) “as false as hell,” 
T ought to have the decoration of the Bath taken 
from me, His Majesty's uniform stripped from my 
back, and be turned from the service of a monarch, 
whose personal character I had so foully misrepre- 
sented. Yes, Sir F. Adam has made “ a charge” 
against me, a very serious charge, and one which 
no British officer will patiently endure, that of 
having injured the fame of his King and his coun- 
try. Apply to the Commander-in-Chief, for re- 
dress, I cannot; Lord Goderich told me (and truly) 
that the Commander-in-Chief has no jurisdiction 
in such matters. What then can I do? to be silent 
‘is to admit that I am culpable! the official chan- 
nels of redress are closed against me! and, there- 
fore, I repeat, that I have no remedy but an appeal 
to the public. If, in making that appeal, and 
while smarting under such unjust treatment, and 
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treatment, I have used asperity of language, let 
the reader recollect that it has been forced from 
me by him who closed the door of official redress 
against me, even by Sir F. Adam himself, and to 
avoid sharp words was impossible. Let us hear 
what one of the greatest philosophers that England 
ever produced says upon this subject, and with the 
quotation I close this public defence of my conduct, 
as Resident of Cefalonia. 

“ First, how to resist force without striking 
again, or how to strike with reverence, will need 
some skill to make intelligible. He that shall 
oppose an assault only with a shield to receive 
the blow, or in any more respectful posture, 
without a sword in his hand to abate the confi- 
dence and force of the assailant, will quickly be 
at the.end of his resistance, and will find such a 
defence only serve to draw on himself the worse 
usage. This is as ridiculous a way of resisting 
as Juvenal thought it of fighting. Ubi tw pulsas, 
ego valputo tantum, and the success of the combat 
will be unavoidably the same as he there de- 
scribes it, 


‘* Libertas pauperis hec est: 
“ Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus, adorat, 
“ Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde riverti.” 


This will always be the event of such an ima- 
ginary resistance where men may not strike 
again. He, therefore, who may resist must be 
allowed to strike, and then let our author, or any 
body else, join a knock on the head or a cut on 
the face with as much reverence and respect as 
he thinks fit. He that can reconcile blows with 
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‘“* reverence, may, for aught I know, deserve, for 
“his pains, a civil respectful cudgeling where- 
“ ever he can meet with it!” Such are the words 
of Locke. 

Reader! could I help resisting? and resisting, 
neither could I tell how to “ strike with reverence,” 
what, then, can you condemn in this book? that 
I could not discover what was unintelligible to the 
understanding of Locke! in that I have offended ! !! 


APPENDIX. 


Notice.—Those letters of mine contained in the Appendix, 
were written in great haste: this may not be a sufficient excuse 
for their numerous imperfections; but the circumstances that 
force me to publish, forbid the correction of my letters. They 
are offered in proof that the sentiments expressed in this book 
have been Jong held, and acted upon by me, and not assumed for 
the moment to court public approbation, however much that ap- 
probation may be desired. 


APPENDIX. 


No, 1. 


Aw expedition having been sent to act along the coast of America, 
in the year 1813; it was observed, that the cruelty of the masters 
to their slaves had produced, in the latter, such despair that they 
were ready to revolt, And, that by taking advantage of this 
spirit, we might have shaken the confederation of the United 
States to its very foundation; but to accomplish this, it would 
have been necessary to change our predatory, I must say, on 
some occasions, not very creditable attacks, into a general plan 
of hostility, that would have produced decisive results. The 
plan proposed, was to land a great number of officers, with black 
non-commissioned officers, and privates of the West-India regi- 
ments, who would assemble the revolters in Carolina, Maryland, 
and Virginia : these states are said to contain about a million and 
a-half of slaves; and out of these we might probably have formed 
a force of two hundred thousand able-bodied soldiers, perfectly 
obedient, and detesting the enemy : with these, united to whatever 
British force might be sent to join them, we could have seized the 
whole of the Dellaware Country ; fortified the Isthmus between 
Elkton and Newport, and landed cannon from our fleet, which, 
divided into two large squadrons, would sail, the one up the Che- 
sapeake Bay; the other up the Dellaware River, and thus sustain 
the flanks of the army. 

Such a force, and so placed, close to the enemy's aia must 
have brought the whole of the American regular forces, tumbling 
down from the north, hotly pursued by our Canadian army, wath 
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campaign involved considerable, but not insuperable, difficulties 5 
the chief of these were :— — 

1°, The formation of the black army. 

2°, The feeding and other supplies. 

3°. The throwing up the lines. 

On which three points it was observed, 

First.—That this spirit of animosity which inflamed the blacks, 
would in those countries, where the white population is so thin, 
enable such a vast body of slaves quickly to assemble, that for a 
long time the American forces could not be collected in sufficient 
numbers to attack the revolted negroes. The latter are perfectly 
acquainted with the country, and while accustomed to endure 
every hardship, well knew where all the provisions were to be 
found. The negoes are patient of discipline, proud of being sol- 
diers, quick to learn military movements, and brave. They 
would have been placed between the sea and the gallows; strong 
stimulants to make men fight! 

Secondly.—The whole American coast is full of provisions ; 
all must have fallen into the power of the blacks ; the white popu- 
lation must have fled in terror; a large British fleet would have 
supplied arms and ammunition. 

Thirdly.-—-W here wood abounds, defensive works are not diffi- 
cult to form: the negroes are strong, and inured to severe labour ; 
an army of such men can, by their labours, produce extraordinary 
effects in a short time. We know what Cesar did between Jura, 
and Geneva, and at Alesia. If Wellington worked more slowly 
at Torres Vedras, it was because he was waging war against a 
superior force far in front; had his lines been his primary, 
instead of his secondary, object, he would have put a great force 
of men to work ; and the relative merit of rapidity in their con- 
struction would have been added to his renown. These are all 
great examples, and might have been followed in America, 
Assuredly they could, and the result of having such an army 
entrenched close to the capital, would probably have obliged 
the Americans to make peace. 

Why, then, was not this plan adopted? Two reasons were 
given as conclusive against it. 

1°. That we should not know what to do with this army of 
Blacks when the war was over. An objection much too foolish 
to require an answer. 

2°, That it would give a bad example to our own slaves in the 
West Indies. This was the true reason, and in it we behold the 
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timidity of consciaus injustice, and its invariable weakness, 
Some géod people, also, trembled for the throats of the American 
_slave-holders, but on their account there was little to be appre- 
hended. There were ample means of preventing a general 
slaughter of the whites, but if, in a few instances, some murders 
should have occurred, for in war blood must be spilled, still the real 
authors of such a misfortune would have been those who made, not 
those who freed the slaves! Had the above project been adopted by 
the British Ministry, America would probably have made peace ; on 
unfavourable terms for the moment perhaps, but she must even- 
tually have become more strong, as slavery would have been 
rooted out for ever from a land, to which it is, if possible, a 
greater disgrace than to any other; a disgrace that most Ameri- 
cans are ashamed of: they feel that it is not very consistent to 
hear the Carolinians in the slave-market of Charlestown haran- 
guing upon liberty and equality ! 

We shall, probably, some day, have a war with America, and 
if that day dawns upon a million of black slaves there, woe to 
Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland ! either the justice of the British 
people, or the gallantry of the blacks themselves, will soon free 
England from the infamy of this accursed traffic; and, when we 
have no slaves ourselves, the British Government will think it 
very right to excite the American negroes to revolt. Slavery is 
to America, what Ireland is to Great Britain, her weak point, and 
the game which France may play against England, England will 
play against America. 

America has, however, one great advantage over England, 
her slaves are but one million. The Irish are seven, whose 
sufferings are daily increasing ; they desire to separate themselves 
from England. ‘‘ But since the Coercion Bill, she is quiet,” say 
many people ; yes, she is quiet, and so is the powder magazine at 
Woolwich ! 
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° No. 2, 
S. Briggs, Esq. to Colonel Napier. 


Brighton, 28th November, 1832. 

Dear Stir, 

I wiL1 endeavour to answer your queries seriatim though con- 
cisely, : 

Ist. My first attempts in boring for water in Egypt were made 
at Alexandria, with view of procuring a supply for the shipping. 
But after piercing through alternate layers of sand and rock to 
the depth of 150 feet, with only a small supply of brackish water, 
it was judged advisable to relinquish the work. 

The next trial was in the Desert of Suez (midway between’ 
that place and Cairo) where no water had ever been found. The 
first attempt was unsuccessful. The bores went to the depth of 
150 feet principally through rock, without finding a drop of 
water. They then tried another spot at two miles distance, and 
after penetrating to the depth of sixty feet, the rock was so exces- 
sively hard, that it broke the boring tools, which had to be sent to 
Cairo to be tempered again. A third attempt was afterwards 
made at a short distance, where, after clearing away the sand to 
the depth of nine feet, they came to the rock, which happily 
proved to be only five feet thick, resting on a bed of clay, and 
between the two water was found of very fair quality, though not 
80 copious as could be wished. A well and three lateral galleries 
were immediately sunk by the Pacha, with the aid of my English 
borers, and there is water to supply a small caravan of thirty or 
forty persons with their camels. The borers afterwards made 
other trials on the road to Suez, but I have not heard with what 
success since I quitted Egpyt. 

On leaving the country, I gave written orders to my men 
(Wood and Hancocks) to examine the whole line between the 
Nile and Cosseir on the Red Sea in lat. 26, as being the track 
most frequented by English officers from the East Indies, and by 
the trade to Jedda and Mecca. Some years ago on my return 
from India, I had observed several wells on this line, which 
yielded very little turbid water, and I conceived a great improve- 
ment might be made with proper materials, In this I have not 
tina Gansioad . Tid cichetew ahd clheBe ca. 
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them of rubbish, there is now a supply of eight feet in depth, or a 
diameter of cight feet in three or four different places, so that 
there is reason to hope all danger has ceased of perishing by thirst 
on that route. A report on these wells by Mr. Wallace, the 
Pacha of Egypt’s civil engineer, will be forwarded to you under a 
frank by my friend Colonel Barnwell, who took it with him to 
town this day—you can return it at your leisure. I have ‘lately 
received advice since that report was drawn up, of another well of 
excellent water having been sunk by my men at six hours jour- 
ney from Cosseir, which it is stated will be of great service to that 
place. 

Your second query is answered in the first. As to the third, I 
am of opinion water may be found in many parts of Egypt, where 
it is not known to exist, though the soil of the desert is so strongly 
impregnated with natron salt that imparts to the water a bitter 
and saltish taste—that there is greater difficulty in finding sweet 
water than in most other countries. 

In reply to your fourth query. Some beneficial changes may 
arise to commercial travellers from the discovery of water on the 
Cosseir route, but, probably, more by the example set, as I think 
it is likely the enterprizing Pacha of Egypt will now follow up the 
trials in the Desert of Arabia—as well as Syria, and in other 
parts subject to his controul, 

The fifth query embraces a wide field. It is certain that the 
improvements of late years introduced into Egypt by the Pacha 
have greatly increased the commerce with England, particularly 
by the successful cultivation of the cotton plant, which fur- 
nishes excellent returns for our manufactures and iron ware, and 
gives good employment to British shipping and seamen. The 

“quality of this cotton is nearly of double value to any produced in 
our East India possessions, and it is much prized in France and 
Germany—to which countries more is exported than even to 
England. Until this article was raised in Egypt (about cight 
years ago), there was scarcely any direct trade with England, not ~ 
more than one or two vessels in the year: now there are from tifty to 
one hundred vessels employed in the export and imports, exclusive of 
the trade in corn to Malta under the British flag: madder roots, 
opium, and indigo have also been introduced, though not as yet to 
any great extent. Linseed furnishes many cargoes, and 
and senna help to swell the list of exports. Syria has no direct 
trade with England, and very little with other countries. But if 
left permanently under the government of the Pacha of Fevot. 
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who has recently conquered the whole, very beneficial changes 
may be anticipated, from the known energy and intelligence of 
the Pacha, and of his son Ibrahim Pacha, together with all their 
officers, many of whom have been educated during several years in 
England, France, Italy, and Germany, and who in their inter- 
course with Europeans and Christians have got over the preju- 
dices which so long have been a bar to all improvement among 
Mahomedans. The sultan has of late been attempting the same 
reformation-—but he has begun at the wrong end and meets uni- 
versal opposition, because his people have not been prepared for 
the change, in the judicious and enlightencd manner adopted by 
the Pacha of Kgypt, of educating his officers abroad to be leaders 
and teachers at home. Many hundred Europeans of all nations 
are also employed in Egypt in all professions and trades. Mr. 
Wallace (who was twenty-five years with the celebrated Mr. 
Rennie) is superintendent of the canals in Egypt and of the river 
Nile, with a salary of £1500 sterling per annum, aided by his son 
as his assistant. Mr. Galloway has been for seven years his civil 
engineer, and has erected steam-engines at Cairo, Rosetta, and 
Alexandria; Le Chevalier de Ceriny is the Pacha’s naval builder 
from the arsenal of Toulon, who in three years has created an 
arsenal partly gained from the sea at Alexandria, and in that 
time lias completed five sail of the line, one of one hundred and 
thirty guns on three decks, three of one hundred guns on two 
decks, and one of eighty guns, all of which have been furnished 
with guns, shot, tanks, anchors, and iron, from the foundries of 
England, while the timber has been supplied from forests of the 
Adriatic and from Caramania in Turkey. What may not be ex- 
pected from such a man in calling into action the dormant 
resources of Syria, agricultural, commercial, financial, and phy- 
sical, which have always been paralyzed since the days of the 
Crusades by the inordinate cupidity of the pachas, who oppressed 
the people to repay themselves the price they had paid at. Constan- 
tinople for their offices? In the hands of the Porte Syria contri- 
utes nothing to the real power of the Government, as the tribute 
is wasted in putting down the partial insurrections of the op- 
pressed inhabitants, or of some aspiring chief. The Pacha of 
Egypt would pay the annual tribute and keep the country quiet 
by a better administration, and by organizing on European models, 
as he has done in Egypt, the irregular troops and barbarous hordes, 
which are the scourge of the people. 

At Constantinople and Smyrna trade has been for some years 
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on the decline, more than on the increase, owing in great measure 
to the impoverishment of the inhabitants and the depreciation of the 
coin by the grand seignior, who has, within the last few years, 
mixed so much alloy with his coins that the pound sterling is now 
at eighty-six to eighty-seven piastres, when a few years back 
the exchange was at sixty and formerly 20,1. The sultan is a 
clever man, but he is a century in advance of his people, and, 
consequently, his innovations are neither comprehended, nor 
relished. The war with Russia, unwillingly aided by England 
and France, has rendered the sultan powerless. ‘The empire is 
8o weakened and disorganized, that instead of being any longer 
a counterpoise to Iussia—the sultan is only an instrument in the 
hands of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, nich the same as Persia 
now is, 

The consequence to our North Western Frontiers of India will 
be felt before ten years elapse, and then England will lament her 
apathy, while Russia has been suffered to extend her dominion 
and influence in every quarter. Her intrigues in Greece under 
Capo D'Istria will be continued under King Otho during his 
minority, and jit will be a long time beforo that country settles 
down to the pursuits of peace and industry. Russia is not the 
instrument for civilizing Turkey or Persia, for their population, 
though debased, are less so than the Russian peasantry who are 
transferred with the soil like cattle. 

The proper field for Russia ought to be the improvement 
and-emancipation of her own enslaved people. The ameliorations 
effected by the Pacha of Egypt will tend in Syria and neigh- 
bouring countries to civilize the natives, and I hope will raise a 
Mahomedan barrier on an enlightened system to check the further 
encroachments of Russia south. Such a course would strengthen 
Persia, Turkey, and consequently British India, and would open 
new resources to our commerce, which would be closed by the 
tariffs and jealousy of Russia’s sway. This subject has led me 
farther than I originally designed —but having a frank it will only 
tax your patience. I think Colonel Light will agree with me in 
most points. I have only room left to subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, yours, 
S. Briees. 
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No. 3. 


Water in the Desert between Keneh on the Nile and Cossetr 
on the Red Sea. 


Report on the state of the wells made and repaired by Wood and 
Hancock, in consequence of a journey from Keneh to Cosseir in 
December 1831, together with a statement of what yet appears 
necessary to be done towards a supply of water for the accommo- 
dation of the trade between these places. 

Proceeding from Keneh on the Cosseir Road, Biremba is the 
first stopping place, which is about three and a half miles distant, 
and the supply is dependent on the Nile. The next place is 
El Egheita, twenty-one miles distant from Biremba ; at this place 
there are eight wells altogether, four of these remain in their 
former state, and of the remaining four, three have been altered 
or repaired by Wood and Hancock, and a new one made. 

ist.—An old well about eight feet diameter and from nine to ten 
feet deep when they found it, not yielding more than two or three 
skins of water during a night, and the water tolerably good, they 
sank it about eight feet in sand rock, and now there is generally 
from seven to eight of water in it, repaired the top which was 
damaged, and formed new camel troughs; also bored thirty feet 
deep with a four-inch borer; this is the well most esteemed for 
people to drink of. 

2d.—An old well with stairs, about eight feet diameter and nine 
to ten feet deep when Wood and Hancock went to El Egheita. 
They took out eight feet of sand-stone rock, and got down toa 
bed of blue clay, but did not penetrate lower, as the water might 
have left the well if they had gone deeper. There were five or 
six skins of water during the course of a night when they found 
this well, and the water ‘not inferior to the first one; there is now 
Generally eight feet in depth of water in this well; they also re- 
paired the weil generally and formed camel troughs at it. 

3d.—An old well when found by Wood and Hancock, repaired 
the top and formed new troughs, the water not very good, but will 
do for camels. There is generally about four feet of water in this 
well. 

4th.—A new well excavated through six feet of hard gravel at 
the top, and twenty feet of sand-stone rock: if ie six font ding. 
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ter, is built with brick down to the rock. There is generally 
about six feet of good water in this well, but is not so much 
resorted to as the first and second above-mentioned, as the water 
does not rise so near to the surface. In performing these works, 
Wood and Hancock exercised a sound discretion in not going to 
@ greater expense, under circumstances of great uncertainty; 
and if hereafter these wells should require to be sunk deeper, it 
can easily be done, but which it is probable will not be required, 
Having performed thus much at El Egheita, it was by them judged 
sufficient for the present demand for water, they therefore did not 
consider themselves warranted the remaining four old wells. 

From El Egheita pursuing the north road, Hamamat is the 
next well which presents itself, and is about twenty-eight miles 
from El Egheita. This is an octagonal well about fifteen feet 
diameter, with a stair-case to descend, a part within, but the 
greater part behind its walls; much labour must have been, at one 
time, bestowed on this well. The stair is three feet wide, and 
composed of 104 stone steps, besides some temporary steps at 
bottom. Wood and Hancock took two fect of rubbish out of this 
well, and sunk four feet in rock. They also bored thirty-five feet 
deep, with a borer of five inches diameter, yet no increase in the 
quantity of the water has been observed, not more than two to 
three skins of water in twelve hours can be got from it, although 
now one hundred and eight feet deep, and the quality is so bad 
that it is only used for camels when greatly wanted. It is a 
curious circumstance connected with this well, that appearances 
on the surface are greatly in favour of the presumption that watey 
in abundance might be found, as there are many evident traces 
of much rain water sinking into the fissures of the rock near it; 
the ground is also low at this place, and yet there is so very 
limited a supply, and the quality decidedly bad. 

The next well on this road is Beer El Sick, about ten miles 
nearer to Cosseir than the last; its depth, when Wood and Han- 
cock commenced their labours, was from six to seven feet ; they 
have since deepened it about eight feet in very hard rock ; situated 
between two mountains end forming a very narrow pass: and as 
they have got into a fissure of the rock from which additional 
water may arise, they mean to pursue their labours further, with 
what success is, at the present moment, uncertain ; but as no good 
water is to be got at Hamamat, it is advisable to persist in sinking 
this well while any prospect of success remains: on one side of 
this well the rock was loose, against which they have built a wall. 
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When they commenced this wall, it yielded not more than one 
skin of water in the course of a night; now it preduces four 
skins from a fissure in the rock, Tere terminate, for the present, 
the Iabours of Thomas Wood and William Hancock. But how- 
ever much good may result from what has been done, more requires 
to be done for the accommodation of travellers and camels. Consi- 
dering the extent of trade carried on upon this road, with a view 
of arranging, as far as possible, what remains to be done, I took 
Thomas Wood with me to Cosseir, and as it was necessary for 
one of the party to come to Kench for provision, I selected him, 
leaving Hancock in charge of the workmen at Sick. 

We proceeded next to Haut Saliman, about twenty-two miles 
beyond Sick, and nearer to Cosseir; at this place appearances 
indicate that water may, in all probability, be found in a vein of 
sand rock ; and of two places examined, the one nearest the road 
would be preferable. If only a scanty supply can ultimately be 
obtained at Sick, it will there be doubly important to excavate, at 
least, two wells at this place, and which situations arc known to 
Thomas Wood. 

Proceeding from Haut Saliman eastward, the next watering 
place is Beer Ingalese, or Beder: the water in two wells there is 
by no means good, but may do for camels. It might be well to 
clear out and deepen these, and even to put a bore in cach, with 
the view of increasing the supply of camel-water, and water- 
troughs may be made at the top: the distance from Haut Saliman 
to these wells is about fourteen miles, here the north and south 
roads form a junction. 

Next in succession proceeding towards the Red Sea are the 
springs of El Ambagi, of which there are three, all of which 
arise out of the earth, but unfortunately the water from all of 
them is so bad in quality as to be only fit for camels. This is so 
much the more unfortunate, as the quantity is very considerable, 
and if good, might have been collected in reservoirs for the supply 
of Cosseir, which is so much in want of good water, as well as 
for the convenience of the trade. In order, however, to leave no 
mieans untried, I got the Nazir of Cosseir, from whom we re- 
ceived the most zealous assistance, to visit these springs on our 
return to Keneh, and it was agreed that from the points where 
the springs issue, in an earth strongly impregnated with natron, 
open cuts should be made in the valiey, following them to the 
rock in the adjoining mountains on each side, which are very near, 
and if on arriving at the rocks, and clear of the earth in which 
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the natron is contained, the water proved guod, then wells are 
proposed to be sunk at their junction with the mountains, and if 
successful, would be of great benefit to Cosseir and to the trade. 

Having arrived at Cosseir, it became necessary to consult with 
the Nazir upon these matters, as possessing a local knowledge of 
the want of water in Cosseir and its neighbourhood, as well as to 
explore such places in its vicinity as it appeared probable might 
afford a supply of water; and upon this principle he conducted us 
to a well called Beer El Zeraph, the water of which is so bad that 
only the poor of Cosseir drink it when there is a great scarcity. 
A situation, however, was looked at in our way to this well, about 
six miles from Cosseir, where under the pressing circumstances 
of a total want of good water near Cosseir, it was judged eligible 
to make trial of a well, and which situation is known to Thomas 
Wood, The Beer El Zeraph is also about six miles from Cosseir. 

The Nazir of Cosseir also mentioned that at ten hours, south of 
Cosseir, at a high mountain, there was water obtained for the 
town on the surface of the ground; but he, at the same time, 
described that immediately below this water there is a bed of salt, 
it would therefore be hopeless to sink a well here, as the salt 
would follow it, and I considered it would be unnecessary to 
explore it, the more particularly as the distance is too great from 
Cosseir, 

Returning then to Beder, or Beer Ingalese, where the north _ 
and south roads form a junction, we pursued our course in return- 
ing from Cosseir by the south road, and on this line the three 
wells Moilah are the first from Beer Ingalese, being a distance 
between of about twenty-seven miles; these wells appear to be 
the mere receptacles of rain water from the adjoining mountains, 
and only want clearing out to increase their capacity, and the top 
of one of them to be repaired; the quality of the water we found 
tolerable, but this must always depend upon how long it remains 
without a fresh supply. 

Next to the wells of Moilah we arrived at a situation proceed- 
ing westward, at about three miles distant, where a well had 
formerly been, between the mountains at a very narrow pass, and 
the appearances here are so favourable, together with the good 
account given of the water by those on the road, that it might be 
advisable to clear out this well, and raise its top so as to exclude 
the gravel hitherto carried into it, the chances being that the 
water is preferable to that at Moilah. 
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miles further west, where we found a situation which appears 
favourable for water and of good quality, but at present it is 
mefely a hole in the sand, in which water is collected for the sup- 
ply of men and camels; its good quality, however, is an encou- 
agement to make a well here previously to doing any thing at 
Moilah, or clearing out the old well last mentioned. 

From Hamarr we continued our course westward to Wad El 
Gash, about six miles from the former: there are three wells at 
this place in tolerable repair, and the water is tolerably good, 
always depending, as I have already explained, upon a fresh sup- 
ply; and if two of these do not enjoy so good a reputation for the 
quality of their waters, it arises merely from a part of their con- 
tents not being more frequently extracted from them. One of 
these not so much in use, and which had a stair, bas had this 
stair destroyed by a flood, and has not hitherto been repaired, 

. although so useful, particularly so, as the other two have no stairs; 
it would be well also to clear out these wells, as the water is the 
best on this road, excepting Hamarr. 

The distance we travelled between Wad E] Gash and the junc- 
tion of the roads at El Egheita, is about forty-three miles, which 
is too great a distance to be entirely without water, if a remedy 
can be applied. I have therefore advised Wood to try a well in 
the middle or nearly so between these places, by boring in the 
level plain, by the side of some sand-stone mountain, as being the 
most probable mode of finding water, if any can be obtained. 

Lastly, the search for water in this desert is so little guided by 
the ordinary principles pursued in other countries, and the diffe- 
rent inclination of the strata is so various, and their qualities so 
opposite, that it is difficult to form a correct estimate of the result 
of any trials to be made; but this much appears to favour these 
attempts, that where rain-water falls in the mountains and passing 
through sand-stone or schist, otherwise green-stone, such as is 
found at Sick, the water may be tolerable for the use of man or 
animals; but I draw the general inference from what I have seen, 
that water, if ever so good originally, if it passes through brescia, 
as at Hamamat, or through earth impregnated with natron, will 
lose its original good qualities. 

(Signed) W. Wattace, 
Civil Engineer in the Service of the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 
Kench, near Thebes, 
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This is independent of the water discovered in the desert 
between Cairo and Suez, where wells were sunk in 1830. 

The above-mentioned English borers, Hancock and Wood, wére 
engaged by Mr. Briggs, in England, in the year 1829, to find 
water in the deserts between Cairo and Suez and between Keneh 
and Cosseir on the Red Sea, and the expense to July 1832 has 
exceeded £1200, entirely defrayed by Mr. Briggs for the benefit 
of the country and of future travellers between India and England. 
Hancock and Wood are still at work in the deserts at the charge 
of Mr, Briggs. 


No. 4. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner to 
the Resident of Cefalonia. 
(CIRCULAR.) 


Corfu, 31st May, 1823. 
Sir, 


1 am commanded by his Excellency to send you a copy of the 
enclosed official despatch from Lord Strangford, his Majesty’s 
Ambassador at the Porte; and to request you will take an early 
opportunity of explaining its purport to the commercial class in 
your island, It will be necessary to represent to them as early as 
you can, without reference to any measures that may be employed 
to resiat this new rule of the Sublime Porte, the great risk they 
will run in navigating vessels built by Rajah subjects of the 
Porte; and that, however successfully the exertions of his Majesty’s 
Ambassador may have been employed in one or two instances of 
seizure by the Porte of vessels of that description, yet that in 
many cases his exertions may prove insufficient, and at all events 
must be attended with a, considerable delay and consequent loss 
to the owners. . 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Lanz, 


Acting Secretary, 
Lient.-Col. Narter, 
Dovntent) be. Cefslenin 
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Constantinople, 16th May, 1823. 

Sir, 

I vuinx it right to lose no time in acquainting you that the Porte 
is apparently determined to enforce with the utmost severity the 
rule of not suffering vessels built by her Greek subjects, to become 
by sale or otherwise the property of the subjects of another State. 

The conduct of the Porte in support of this resolution has been 
marked with exceeding violence and injustice. 

Several vessels under the Russian flag but evidently of Greek 
construction, having been denounced to the Porte as being really 
Greek property, and as having been transferred to their nominal 
owners only by a fictitious sale, have lately been taken to the 
arsenal and lodged there in deposit, notwithstanding the urgent. 
remonstrances of the Austrian Internuncio, who is charged during 
the absence of a minister from Russia, with the duty of officially 
protecting the commerce and the navigation of that power. 

A vessel called the Pelican (Manzavino Master) under Ionian 
colours, arrived here some weeks ago, She was built at Hydra, 
had formerly been Russian property, and had been transferred by 
sale to the present Ionian owner. Although her papers were 
examined (as usual) by this Embassy, and found to be perfectly 
correct, the Porte affected to be so certain of her being Greek 
property and of the sale having been fictitious, that an attempt 
was made to treat her in the same way as the vessels under the 
Russian flag which had previously arrived here. 

This attempt was successfully resisted by me, and after the 
Pelican had been detained here upwards of a month, waiting 
the result of the discussion between the King’s Embassy and the 
Porte, she was finally suffered to prosecute her voyage to Odessa. 

Since that time éwo more Ionian vessels have arrived here under 
similar circumstances, (the Lessandro, Captain Pana, and the 
Possidone, Captain Mesuri,) and Iam at present engaged in a 
contest with the Porte respecting them, precisely similar to that 
which took place in the case of the Pelican. Ido not doubt that 

-the result will be the same, though I fear that much valuable time 
must be unavoidably lost by the owners before their rights will 
be recognised by the Porte. 

As cases of this nature (however they may terminate success- 
fully for the owners of the vessels and satisfactorily for the honour 
of this Embassy) must always occasion to the parties interested 
avery considerable degree of risk and inconvenience, I conceive 
it to be highly expedient that the proprietors of all vessels of Greek 
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construction purchased from Rajah subjects of the Porte should 
be fully warned of the conduct which the Turkish government 
now practises towards such vessels, of the delays and difficulties 
whith they must expect to suffer at Constantinople, and of the 
possibility that in some cases the utmost exertions and influence 
of his Majesty's Embassy may prove insufficient not merely to 
obtain a passage for them into the Black Sea, but to protect 
them from seizure by the Turkish government. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) STRANGFORD. 
To Major-General 
Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B. 


Note.—There are many naval men now living, who fought in that 
Jong and sanguinary war with France, which raised our national glory 
to its height. Was it to sec Ambassadors and Lords High 
Commissioners, avow themselves unable to assert the integtity of 
the British flag that our heroes fought those brilliant combats? 
was it for this that Nelson conquered, and that Collingwood wasted 
life? The naval warriors of those times are fast departing, and 
as they sink into the tomb, they will scarcely be cheered by the 
reflection, that the deeds, and days, which their memory loves to 
dwell upon, have passed away, and'left no trace behind! that even 
there, where the echoes of Nelson’s cannon were heard peeling 
from the Nile, even there a British Ambassador publicly avows 
that he cannot protect the flag of his Sovereign from Mahomedan 
insult! 

It is curious to compare our conduct in 1825 and in 1827. 
Tn 1825 our Ambassador and Lord High Commissoner, in the 
above letters, tells the public that they cannot prevent the Sultan 
from trampling upon the laws of nations, and insulting our 
flag. In 1827 we offer unprovoked insult to the same Sultan, 
and destroy his fleet, because he had passed a “‘ Greek Coercion 
Bill” agains subjects in open rebellion! I wonder if he will 

. return the compliment and send a fleet to Cork to forbid the exe- 
cution of the “ Irish Coercion Bill?” The precedent was fully 
established by England at Navarino! 
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No. 5. 


Paper sent to the Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner, 
1828.* 


THE present poverty of the Ionian treasury, is a subject of general 
criticism; it is asked, why should the Lonian government be 
poor? Every one blames, but no one appears to have examined 
into, and defined the causes of, this fact; even the government, 
itself, appears to me to be more occupied with the effects, than 
with the causes, a precise knowledge of which, alone, can 
give the power of applying an effectual remedy. To assist in 
discovering the cause of this poverty is the subject of this paper. 

Sir Thomas Maitland left a flourishing revenue and a large 
surplus in the treasury. 

The revenue continues to flourish, but the surplus has disap- 
peared, end the government has become embarrassed for money, 
without a sufficient cause for such disappearance or for such em- 
barrassments. 

The money given to Santa Maura is nota sufficient cause. 

The money expended in fortifications is not a sullicient cause. 

The money expended in the repairs of the palace is not a suffi- 
cient cause. 

The proof of these assertions is not difficult. 

The money left in the treasury, by Sir Thomas Maitland, was 
above six hundred thousand dollars. 

The sum annually expended upon fortifications is one hundred 
thousand dollars, and 

* This letter was sent to the Lord High Commissioner's secretary, 
who returned it, saying he had not shown it to his Excellency, ahd giving 
auch private reasons for his conduct, as were satisfactory to me, and 
would no doubt have been so to Sir Frederick Adam. These reasons, of 
course, remain private; but I can have no difficulty in publishing my 
own letter, as an important document, to prove how far I was from con- 
cealing any thing from Sir Frederick Adam; and, that I was actuated 
both by his and the public advantage; telling him the truth, even at the 
risk of exciting his anger, and, as it were, playing into the hands of the 
sycophants, by whom he was surrounded. This explanation is necessary, 
because I cannot give the letter, and leave the reader to suppose that Sir 
Frederick had seen it; Sir Joseph Rudsdell having distinctly told me he 
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The sum given to Santa Maura was one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Sir Thomas died in 1824. In the four years since elapsed, the 
expense of Santa Maura, and the fortifications, amounts to five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, leaving a balance of Jifty 
thousand dollars, which ought to be in the treasury at this mo- 
ment. But this is not all: we have had an immense increase of 
revenue, one year, and a considerable increase every year since 
Sir Thomas Maitland’s death, These sums should be added to 
the jifty thousand dollars above mentioned. In addition to these 
monies, a large excess of revenue above expenditure, (exclusive 
of the accidental increase of revenue, ) calculated to encoun- 
ter an accidental decrease of revenue, ought, past all dispute, 
to have been deposited in the treasury, each of the four years 
which have elapsed since Sir Thomas Maitland’s decease, 
a very large balance to meet any exigency. 

The money expended in repairs of the palace has, no doubt, 
been great; but it must be recollected that, while Sir Thomas 
Maitland was making such large savings, he built the palace 
altogether, and the brig Ionia was constructed at the same 
period. 

I think that it has now been demonstrated, that the three causes 
above mentioned, have not been sufficient to produce embarrass- 
mént to the Ionian government, but that, on the contrary, it 
ought, at this moment, to possess a powerful treasury, and be 
able to push vigorously forward, and even extend, the system of 
improvement begun by Sir Frederick in the different islands 3 in 
place of which, a languor pervades every department of govern- 
ment, and we perceive, in the midst of a waste of public money, 
an undue, and fruitless exertion to remedy the evil, by saving 
money in those points, where expense is imperiously demanded 
by a provident government; for, after all, it is not, altogether, 
the sum laid out, but the result produced by the expenditure of 
such sums, that ought to be the great object in the eye of a good 
government. If, then, the above great items of expense, which 
may be said to have been beyond the control of the present go- 
vernment, and upon which it could not calculate, have nevertheless 
been proved insufficient to account for our poverty, it is clear, 
that the real cause thereof, must be sought for in bad Jinancial 
arrangements, and waste of money ; for in no other way is it 
possible to account for the present pressure on the revenue, 
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Sir Frederick Adam abandoned the parsimony, but he has 
maintained and increased the establishments madé by Sir Thomas 
Maitland which were much too large, but which had been created 
so for a special purpose, a purpose no longer existing! Now, 
Sir Thomas Maitland’s system must be wholly adopted, or 
wholly adandoned; to maintain the hoarding portion, and 
abandon the extravagant one, though it would give an immense 
command of ready money; would be to imitate the conduct of 
Frederick William, without the security of a “ Frederick the 
Great” for a successor! But to endeavour to maintain the 
extravagant part, and abandon the parsimony which sup- 
ported it, is vain, and ruinous; yet this has been attempted, 
and this attempt is the key to the present state of financial dila- 
pidation. Let us then examine, in what consists the extravagance 
of these financial arrangements; and on what objects money is 
employed without a corresponding result; for it cannot be too 
often repeated that result is the key-stone of the financial arch. 
The arrangements of finance aro divided into two general heads, 
receipt, and expenditure: upon the just establishment of these, 
the secret of good government depends. 


RECEIPTS, 

As our revenue flourishes, I shall content myself with saying, 
that it is ill-arranged in various parts; for example, a heavy tax on 
food exists in Cefulonia, while there is none in any other island; 
yet no one will pretend that a corn tax should exist without any 
object but that of raising money! In England it is pretty nearly 
scouted, even as a protecting duty, the only shadow of excuse 
for so unequal, and mischievous an imposition. Again, the tax 
called ‘‘ Decima” I understand was taken off Zante, and a sub- 
stitute was to have been laid on, which has never yet been done; 
if this is so, we have an example of the unequal contribution 
demanded in taxes from the two islands. However, although I 
hold the revenue to be too great, and in want of regulation, yet 
as it does its work, I leave it out of my consideration for the pre- 

‘sent, and confine myself to the examination of the 


EXPENDITURE. 

I cannot go into the details of expenditure, because I have not 
exact information, but I possess a general knowledge of facts, 
quite sufficient for my present purpose. 
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The first great evil to be corrected is the oversize of all our 
establishments, both in numbers of people, and in the pay of 
those people; and the disproportion of the establishments com- 
pared with each other, and with those of a corresponding nature 
in other islands. I think that a minute, and able examination of 
this last assertion, will prove that Iam tolerably correct in the 
following table, showing the relative proportion of work, and pay, 
in the three great islands. 


Work as Pay as 
Corfir seceececcesees G cessccseaveues 9 
Zante ++ 
Cofalonia seeecesees Q cceseseeveeene 5 





Now, if this is so, if this table is anything like the mark, and 
I believe it to be so, and if the establishments at Cefalonia do 
their work as well as those at Corfu, and at Zante, as I also be- 
lieve to be the case, and if Cefalonian establishments are over paid, 
which I know to be the case, what a desperate, and needless 
waste of the public money is going forward! This ought to be 
abolished at once, by the adjustment of these establishments; and 
to do this will not be a task of easy execution, as every man, 
who fears a reduction of pay, or an increase of work, will try 
every means to deceive the Lord High Commissioner, who will 
try to deceive himself; in short, every individual will prove, as 
clearly as daylight, that a reduction is called for in every office 
but his own! In the adjustment of the pay, and numbers of 
the establishments, in each island, and consequent general reduc~ 
tion of pay “‘ en masse,” there are some, who hold small offices, 
whose pay is inadequate, and ought to be increased. For example, 
I think no man holding the situation of gentleman should receive 
so small a sum as twelve dollars per month; but these details are 
too minute for a paper like this, and I will not enter upon them 
any farther, except saying that all salaries should be founded on 
the price of food in each island and the allowance for lodging also 
should be relative. 

The next step to be taken is a reduction of salaries paid to 
those composing the executive part of the general government. 
The salaries paid to add the English men, are too great. The 
salaries of most of the islanders, are too great, and particularly , 
those in high offices. Upon these a very large reduction may be 
made, leaving them well paid still; and the close of the five years 
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is the time for such reductions; when a new compact may be said 
to be entered upon between the public, and its servants. 

The third step to be taken is to do away the establishments of 
Paxo, and Ithaca, or rather place them ona very small scale 
indeed; the one is an evident dependancy on Corfu, the other on 
Cefalonia, and they do not require separate governments. Here, 
then, again, we have a large reduction of some thousands of dol- 
lars annually. 

The fourth step implies a large and necessary reduction of more 
than half the pay of the senators, and of the whole pay of the 
legislators, as they are termed, one would almost think in ridicule. 
This expense has ever been an outrage on the public feeling, 
which the public does not conceal its sense of; and when one con- 
templates these bodies, their ignorance, and their procrastination 
in business, one feels all the extent of the calamity inflicted upon 
the islands by the establishment of this mock parliament. The 
cost of these useless gentlefolks is 60,000 dollars annually; for 
which no service is performed that a council might not perform 
for 5000, and with the advantage of not incurring the just ridi- 
cule of a mock representation; size names will not prevent that 
from being laughed at, which is laughable in itself, and our par- 
liament must submit to the inevitable consequence of its own 
nothingness. We have the very anti-climax of all parliaments 
and constitutions! Both may be forced upon the public for some 
years longer; but they cannot be contemplated as institutions of 
any permanence. These stat@§cannot support, for many years, 
80 expensive a government; and no time should be lost in lopping 
off this useless branch. The Supreme Council of Justice is 
another costly evil. Its power and its pay are both extravagant; 
both ought to be diminished, and sooner or later must be dimi- 
nished. The pay of this Supreme Council is sixteen thousand 
dollars per annum, The duty might be purchased for eight thou- 
sand; and with more talent and more safety to justice. Such, 
then, are the alterations that I think ought to be made now, and 
that I am very sure must be made ere long. 

Let me now say a few words with regard to waste. I know of 
no other way of avoiding this, than by considering whether or not 
the result of any expenditure will repay the cost; and, above all 
things, avoiding laying out money in trifles. This is very ruinous. 
Men are seen standing idle here, and there; or, if employed, it is 
in some useless fiddling foolish work. Such idlers are a constant 
piwehe- ne acriaruin ta Shs wblin: cata Se sees ch ect. bk. 
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they, and their works, are too small to be considered ; .but if all 
their pay were to be put into one sum at the end of each year, 
and all their works, also, taken into consideration, the one would 
be found to bear no proportion to the other. And it is to this sort 
of expense that I would apply the full force of Sir Thomas Mait- 
land’s griping system of economy. 

T have, now, endeavoured to show through how many channels, 
great and small, the treasury is drained of those monies which, 
were the above arrangements adopted, would remain in the hands 
of the Lord High Commissioner, and enable him vigorously to 
pursue those improvements that he began in these islands, but 
which now are seen to languish; and why? because the money 
is used to pay people who are utterly useless and very mischievous 
to the country. The extensive and useless fortifications now 
erecting in Corfu, I have said, are not a sufficient cause for the 
actual want of money ; and there can be no doubt but that I am 
right; but, nevertheless, I look upon these fortifications as a dis- 
graceful infliction of a foreign power hy force of arms, producing 
the most extensive injury to Zante and Cefalonia, which islands 
pay the whole cost without receiving a single benefit. On the 
contrary, while Corfu is fortifying, Cefalonia is exposed to the 
attacks of any privateer that chooses to lay the towns of Argostoli 
and Lixuri under contribution! This capricious piece of folly has 
not one object, either Jonian or British; for it is clear to all 
men’s understanding, that the olg fortifications at Corfu, which 
defied the British arms by land afid sea, during the whole of the’ 
last war, and which were only surrendered when Napoleon himself 
surrendered ; works which, when defended by Frenchmen, laughed 
at our naval superiority, are unquestionably strong enough, when 
garrisoned by British troops, and protected by British fleets, to 
sustain the assault of all the powers in Europe conjoined! The 
treaty which obliges the Ionian States to support three thousand 
British troops, was made by men unacquainted with the resources 
of the seven islands. It is said that these fortifications are in- 
tended as a substitute for the maintenance of this force. “It is 
hardly possible to imagine anything more foolish than the idea of 
making these islands maintain three thousand British soldiers ; 
and as to the substitute for this diplomatic blunder, it is almoat 
below the dignity of common sense to dwell any longer upon it. 
The ruin of the seven islands, by forcing them to pay 3000 * 
British soldiers, would at least save England some expense; but 
the erection of the present new fortifications, saves nobody! It 
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is a downright piece of stupidity, which, although it ought not, as 
yet, to have produced poverty, will shortly wholly ruin the 
Jinances of the seven islands. No state can without total ruin 
apply above one-third of its revenue to military establishments in 
time of peace. The revenue of these states may be averaged at 
one hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling per annum ; 
of which fifty thousand pounds is expended for troops, ships, and 
fortification, and fifty-seven thousand pounds upon the civil list ! 
If ever such a monstrous state of finance existed in any country, 
and that country continue to flourish, there isan end of all calculation, 
By the help of the sum left by Sir Thomas, and the exclusive sale 
of currants, we have gone on for four years, but the next four 
years will exhibit a different aspect, and one which is by no means 
of an agrecable nature. People already cry out, and ask, “ Are 
Cefalonia and Zante to have their revenues expended on esta- 
blishments at Corfu, and on Brobdinag fortifications erected 
in Lilliput? Are vast sums annually to be sent to Corfu 
from Zante and Cefalonia, and is nothing, or next to nothing, 
to come back? Is our commerce to do us no good? Are the 
profits to go to Corfu? and for what? What does Cefalonia 
get for her money? Of what use is the constitution to us if 
one of its wisest provisions is broken? (chap. 7, 8.3, art. 6.) 
What pretext is there for the absorption of the revenue at 
Corfu? Why have judges been unpaid for months? Where 
will all this extravagance at Corfu end? Why, in taxes; in 
the ruin of the other islands!” All this is said, and a great 
deal more is said that J do not hear of; and if it is just, (and 
surely all criticism is just upon any government that is poor and 
extravagant) the evil demands an immediate remedy. 

It may be said, that the Lord High Commissioner cannot alter 
the constitution. The only answer to this is, that the Lord High 
Commissioner cannot expend 100,000 dollars a year on fortifica- 
tions unless he does alter the constitution. The question is easily 
resolved—-either a Parliament and no fortifications; or, Fortifi- 
cations and no parliament. 

I have omitted to mention the saving of about 20,000 dollars 
per annum, which will be produced by substitution of itinerant 
judges for those of the higher courts in each island, because I 
know that such a change in the judicial establishment is in his 

+ Excellency’s contemplation ; but both the execution and success of 
this measure is uncertain, as are all his Excellency's plans. 
C.J. Narier, 
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If a parliament is thought so necessary, I see no reason why it 
should not be assembled without pay; of which last I find no 
mention in the constitution; and it is proverbial that “ gratitude 
for favours to come” would render them as obedient as the most 
despotic Lord High Commissioner could desire; and very cheap ! 

C. J. Napizr. 


No. 6, 
From Cor. Naerer to Sir F, Anam. 


January, 1828, 

Your Excellency’s order that I should propose what I think can 
be justly curtailed in the expense of the government precludes the 
necessity of apology. I began by making out the accompanying 
roll, A full view is thus given of the collective expense, and of 
the details of the expense of each department, and of the reduc- 
tions that I propose. Then, taking as my general principle, that 
all pay should be relative, and not established upon @ narrow 
isolated view of this office, or that; I considered that the Resi- 
dent’s pay, as he is Governor of the whole island, is a just 
foundation on which to model the pay of all others. First ; be- 
cause the Resident is the representative of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner. Secondly; because whatever expense attends the head 
of the government, the Resident incurs, and it is very considerable 
when compared with his allowance. I laugh at what is called 
“ supporting the dignity of one's situation,” but I do not laugh 
at a seasonable degree of hospitality, and the Resident must re- 
ceive at his house those who have no other to goto. His house 
is, necessarily larger than what his mere military rank would 
entitle him to, and he must keep a certain number of servants. 
Ufind these things cost as nearly about my pay (as colonel 
and Resident) as possible. Having then the rank, the power, 
and the expense, beyond ail other public servants in the 
island, I am fully borne out in assuming, that the Resident ought 
to receive higher pay than any other man, he having the whole 
responsibility of the government. The Lord High Commissioner is 
paid far beyond all others in the government of the whole. Why 
should not then his lieutenants be so in each island? The thine 
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will not bear argument. 1 have, therefore, taken the pay of the 
Resident as the maximum, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is sufficient. 

Twenty-six pounds sterling per month being the maximum, 
I shall go down the list, giving my reasons for each reduction ; 
observing, first, that I have consulted the Regent, and all other 
heads of departments, and that they all concur in my opinion. (3.*) 
The Regent’s pay reduced to that of the Resident’s. He is always 
a man of rank and riches, and is not called upon to incur any 
extra expense. In fact, I think that the appointment should be 
one of honour, like the lord lieutenant of counties in England, 
having no pay but the influence which the post of regent gives. 

No. 5. Unnecessary. 


8. Ditto. 
15. Ditto. 
16. Ditto. 


17 and 18 reduced, as the fines are considerable, and they 
receive half those fines. 19 reduced to the pay of the resident, 
for the reasons above mentioned. 20 reduced, after a full con- 
sideration of the subject, and conversation with the Regent, and 
Sig. Tosetti; first, because it maintains a keeping with the pay of 
the resident; secondly, because no judge’s family spends above fifty 
dollars per month ; all save their full private income, and, at least, 
half their public one. With the pay proposed they have, there- 
fore, no temptation to act with injustice, unless it is in their 
characters; in which case the being overpaid, besides being use- 
less, increases the propensity to wrong; rapacity augments with 
feeding. 21,22, 23,24,25, 26,27,28. Tosetti thinks that he can 
spare one judge. If the tribunals of Lixuri are abolished, one 
justice of the peace can, also, be done away with; and Tosetti 
thinks he can spare one at Argostoli. 

29, A dollar a day is enough for a registrar. 

34, Registrar at Lixuri done away, if the Tribunal there are 
not. 35, Deputy registrars reduced, to preserve a due proportion 
with registrars, 39, Messengers abolished, and duty performed 
by the police. 

Deputy registrars as above also, 
Fante or Messengers. 

50, 51, 52, Reduced with the tribunals of Lixuri. 55, 56, 

60, 61, As before. 62, If the justice.of peace at Argostoli goes, 


* These numbers refer to Nu. 7 of the Appendix. 
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66, Useless, particularly if the courts at Lixuri go to Argostoli. 
71, Well paid, if equal to same office at Zante, or Corfu, but 
not otherwise; because whenever heads of departments, in the 
different islands, have equal work, and unequal pay, the govern- 
ment wastes money, and the public is justly discontented. 
74, Cut off, because the office may be filled by the “ proto 
medico,” the person who now fills this office, got pay by some 
trick during my absence. This is not the place to enter into the 
story. 79, The archbishop; this man receives the revenue of the 
small estate called the “ Vescovada,” which produces about six- 
teen dollars per month—lawful fees to the amount of about sixty 
more-—and one hundred and fifty from the public treasury; total 
about two hundred and twenty-six dollars per month; besides 
fees that he gets in the shape of presents, and illegally. The pay 
of this office was wisely established, by the provisional government, 
at sizty dollars per month. This placed him above all other 
ecclesiastics, and fully met every feeling on the part of the 
people. When this sum was raised to the present stipend, the 
increase excited both ridicule and displeasure. Coinciding with 
the opinion of the public, I place him on a footing with the jus- 
tices of the peace, as he was before ; which, added to the estate which 
belongs to his see, and his legal fees, and also the presents, which 
he receives, gives him better pay than any man in the island. The 
metropolitan saves more money, monthly, than the pay of the regent ! 
This appears to me to be preposterous, 80, This office I find is 
useless, Being ignorant of the duties myself, I enquired of the 
Regent and President, who tell me that these duties may be easily 
performed by the advocate fiscal, and are so at Corfu, I think, 
they said. 87, Schoolmaster useless, because, firstly, one head 
school is sufficient for our population, as we have numbers of 
Lancastrian and other schools. Secondly, fifty dollars (see No. 88) 
is enough, per month, for the master of such a school, Your 
Excellency of course ig aware, that the ablest and most expe- 
rienced professors, are sought for the Military College, and such 
men as Wallace, Ivory, and Narrien, receive there £182 a year, 
and their lodgings. For less money, some of the ablest men in 
Europe may be found (No. 88). For example, Vamvas, whose 
pay I propose to reduce to fifty dollars a month; which, with his 
school put on a proper footing, I think is sufficient. The footing on 
which I propose his school Should be placed has been explained to 
your Excellency in another letter, (No. 100). 1 reduced one of 
the inspectors of police. They were established in pairs, (I have 
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heard,) from the silly idea, that one being English, the other 
should be Greek, for local knowledge, as if the assistants were all 
deaf and dumb! In Cefalonia there is some excuse, as Lixuri is 
so completely separated from the seat of government, and is a 
larger town than Argostoli. However, I think that an officer 
detached from the regiment at Argostoli, with a dollar a day, 
would answer every purpose, and save half the expense; or say, 
give £8 per month, in all; a deputy inspector, with that sum, 
would do. As to the inspector of police, I think his pay enough 
in point of fact; but, as he has a heavier duty to perform than the 
inspectors of Corfu and Zante, which I believe to be the case, 
and as must be the case, from the greater extent of the island, and 
the population, and litigation; which form the real base by which 
any judgment can be made of comparative duties. As this is the 
case then, I say, there can be no sound reason for not raising his 
pay, or reducing theirs, or a little of both; in short, a difference 
between the pay of the heads of departments in Corfu, Cefalonia, 
and Zante, shows want of method, or an act of partiality, which 
speaks little for this system of government. As to the rest of the 
police establishment, I can see no reduction to be made just now. 
We begin Mr. Baynes’ system on the Ist of February, having 
no experience, we cannot yet speak; but Mr. Baynes told me 
that we could not do it without more clerks, and he ought to know, 
However, I have told Colthurst to try. Of this system I am not 
a judge myself. Colthurst, I think, is in favour of it; and will 
do all he can for its success; but the public voice is perfectly 
hostile to it; and it is considered very expensive to this govern- 
ment, and injurious to the peasantry. A calculation has been 
made, that three thousand dollars a year might be saved by a 
different arrangement, and the work better, done. However, as 
I before said, I am not a judge; but time will shew. (No. 151) 
The inspector of health has more to do than the same office at 
Zante and Corfu; posztively his pay is sufficient, but certainly 
not comparatively, although I have always held the opinion that 
at Corfu and Zante, the inspectors are grossly overpaid. The 
folly of an inspector-general is as demonstrable as a problem in 
Euclid; it was, evidently, a place made for Mr. * * * *, and per- 
fectly useless. In short, I would engage to execute the Sanita 
duties at Corfu with less expense than that which the Sanita of 
Cefalonia now costs; and better than"! have ever seen it done in 
the quarautines that I performed at Corfu. / know that all 
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and Cefalonia. And as you have desired me to speak freely, 1 
think it right to tell you this, and that it renders our rule very 
unpopular. They say that they are robbed to lavish money on 
over establishments and idle people at Corfu; and that such sub- 
sidies will ruin these two islands. 1 wish you had asked Stevens 
about this, for I have no doubt that he would have told you as 
much; however, I find out pretty nearly what folks say, and I 
know that the discontent is great, and greater at Zante than 
Cefalonia. As to my own opinion, you know that from first to 
last, I have always considered the structure of the constitution 
and general government as clumsy, and impracticable. Every 
day that has passed, during the six years that I have been 
Resident in Cefalonia, has proyed to me that my first judgement 
was correct; and I am persuaded that the time is not far distant 
when your Excellency will agree with me, the present system 
must ruin Zante and Cefalonia, particularly Cefalonia, which has 
not, and cannot have, the resources that Zante has, compared to 
their respective size and population. It must also injure Corfu, 
for the former two islands are to the latter what the mines of 
America were to Spain, a source of wealth without industry, and, 
consequently, of ruin, Whether I am right or wrong time will 
prove. The poverty of the public treasury is portentous, because 
I can see no reasonable external cause for it; and the conse- 
quences must be proximate and terrible to these islands. How- 
ever, I may be in error; I hope sincerely that ] am so; yet my 
fears must greatly have exaggerated evils, if all, and much more 
than all that I have proposed to reduce, must not be cut away 
before these islands can meet the expense of the general govern- 
ment without total ruin; and particularly if the high price of 
currants turns trade to the Morea. Cefalonia would suffer more 
than Zante, for though we are comparatively rich, we have no 
great capitalists. This subject has led me from my list, to 
which I now return, There can be no reduction in our health 
office; and when it is considered that we have more extensive 
. duties than the other islands, I reckon that our establishment 
is both small and cheap. 

No. 171. What I have said of the pay of the other heads of 
departments applies to the Custom-House. Though I feel inclined 
to say, that if any chief of a department is under-paid, it is the 
collector, However, I will not venture to recommend any in- 
crease at a time like the present; of this, however, your Excel- 
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No. 175. May be done away. 

Nos. 187—88. Stevens thinks we can do without these when 
his office is moved into the Lazaretto. 

Nos. 198—199—201—202: Can be done away. 

Nos. 214 to 224. The constitution no where says that sena~ 
ters and legislators are to be paid. I would strike off the latter 
wholly; but, as I conclude that this will not be done, at least, 
they may be paid moderately. As to the senate, surely the pay 
of a foreign judge is a bribe fully adequate to the most’ finished 
state of corruption that the senate can be brought to! Nothing 
in Corfu, can outbid £20 per month; and it is equally certain 
that very few honest men can withstand that sum! for that the 
pay of the Parliament is pure bribery, no one pretends to deny. 
Ino more pretend to quarrel with the. morality of the Parlia- 
ment than * * * *, who thinks there can be no real 
happiness in Corfu till seats are sold! I only say that we bribe 
too high, it is more than a fair remunerating price for the article 
when we have no rivals in the market, and can purchase at our 
own price! the senator may be of some use, and worth £20; 
but, as to the legislators, their pay is for doing very little one 
year, and nothing at all the other. Their passage allowance was 
given when they had some expense and difficulty in getting a 
vessel at the time it was necessary. This is now done away by 
the steamer. Under these considerations common justice demands 
that they should be paid only for the year in which they serve. 
IT have, therefore, put them down at half (No. 225.) The 
Secretary reduced to half, the same as the legislators, (No. 227.) 
The Supreme Council is an ulcer, which, I believe, your Excel- 
lency has undertaken to heal—but never did so! Should this nui- 
sance be suffered to remain any time, surely the pay of a Resident 
is enough, in all conscience, for the members, indeed the prepos- 
terous pay given to people in these Islands, compared to its 
revenue, can only excite the astonishment of any one at all con- 
versant with finance; for my part I see no man who has a right 
te high pay except the Lord High Commissioner, and J think his 
too great, to speak honestly; however, his expenses are neces- 
sarily enormous, and must be provided for; but, as to that puppet, 
‘“* His Highness,” Heaven knows why he exists at all ! his title, 
his post, and his pay, are one, and all, quite beyond my com- 
prehension. 1 have now gone through my list of people employed 


at Cefalonia, or paid from the Cefalonian treasury ; with the 
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“ His Highness,” but they “‘ lay in my way,” and so I touched 
upon them. In addition, I have reduced the expense of quarters, 
and now, neither myself, nor those about me, are able to discover 
any way of making greater reductions with justice to the public 
service; I have no doubt that at Zante, more will be made because 
they were more expensive. I, therefore, hope that you will not 
calculate what I have reduced, but what the local government of 
Cefalonia will cost if the proposed reductions are put in force ; 
and if your Excellency will take three things into your conside- 
ration, I think you will say that a more cheap, and effective, 
government can hardly exist. First, Cefalonia, from its extent, 
its seven open ports, its two large towns totally separated from 
each other, and demanding- complete separate establishments, 
throws more responsibility, and more work upon its various 
establishments, than either Corfu or Zante; whose extent of 
territory is more circumscribed, population less, and more con- 
centrated in the capital, and establishments, consequently, all in 
a lump; this cannot be in Cefalonia without a serious injury to 
the peasantry, and a loss to the revenue of the public. Se- 
condly-—That under all these disadvantages, or rather sources of 
expense beyond what can be required at either Corfu or Zante, 
if your Excellency will cause a roll similar to that which I now 
send you, to be made out for Corfu, and Zante, and compare the 
three, establishment by establishment, you will find, I suspect, 
that both in detail, and in mass, we are less expensive than either 
of the others, Thirdly—If you take the number of public ser- 
vants as a divisor, the whole cost of the local government of 
Cefalonia as a dividend, the quotient will give an average of 
forty-three pounds per annum for each public servant, and the 
lowest paid man in the whole Island has twenty-four pounds 
per annum, (except the watch-maker, and two others, I think, 
who have a sort of retaining fee, and boys, called Alluni, who may 
be considered as mere apprentices to the registrars,) a clear proof 
of the cheapness of the government of Cefalonia, when compared 
with her average yearly income, as stated in the margin. And 
here we see, that there is an annual drain of hard cash from this 
Island, (scarcely a shilling of which returns,) amounting to about 
twice what its government costs, a subsidy which it cannot con- 
tinue to pay without ruin, and which fully accounts for the dis- 
content which prevails on this head, and which, in a great measure 
diminishes that respect for the British protection which the exer- 


tion to establish justice in legal proceedings has created, If 1 
1 





hhave pressed hard on Sir Thamas Maitland in tha frenenin 
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servations, it has not been from any desire to kick the “ deu 
lion,” but because I am ealled upon to speak what I think, which 
is, that his establishments were extravagant, though his practice 
was griping and undignified: (I speak of his public conduct of 
course.) I think that you have endeavoured to support his estad- 
lishments, whilst you abandoned his parsimony. In so doing, I 
conceive that you have merely accelerated a crisis, which his 
system has rendered inevitable. Had Sir Thomas lived, his 
thrift, and your Liberality would have had the same result; that 
is to say, the economical measures you now seem to reckon upon, 
for the present taxation is too heavy for the feeble resources of 
these Islands to support. How different would have been the 
result, had Sir Thomas paid dollars, where he paid pounds !* every 
Island would have been filled with superb public works. The 
treasury full, and almost able to meet the expense of the absurd 
fortifications going on, I had almost said, able to pay the troops ; 
that cloud that is for ever darkening our horizon, and which, 
bursting, would desolate these Islands, and render England, and 
its protection, a curse upon their inhabitants for ever; however, 
this cannot take place, in my opinion, because I do not believe 
that all the bayonets under your command would be able to levy 
the taxes that would be required; half the people would emi- 
grate, and each Island-become the prison of those who remained. 
Greece has a welcome for them all, and the expense of emigra- 
tion is nothing-t And now, my dear general, my task is per- 
formed, I have obeyed your orders, I have, without respect to 
persons, proposed the abridgement of all that I think can be 
abridged; T have given my opinion, as you desired me, as “ man 
to man,” and if, in any part I have exceeded the bounds of pro- 
priety—-I pray you to accept as my excuse, that it did not arise 
from a presumptive piece of impertinence, but from zeal in 
executing your commands, and a desire to second your plans of 
economy, which I believe to be of the greatest importance, both 
fo these states, and to your own fame; for both of which few 
men, if any, are more anxious than 
Yours, most faithfully, 
C.J. Napizr, 


Colonel. 

* I was not aware when I wrote this that Sir Frederick Adam had 
nearly doubled the expenditure of Sir Thomas Maitland, and that what 
I attributed to the latter was the act of the former. 

+ Let me be understood, I mean taxes sufficient to pay the troops, to 
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List of People employed in the local Government of Cefalonia, showing their actual Pay and the Reductions proposed 
by Coronet Navier, Resident of the Island to the Lord High Commissioner. 








z a! Monthly Proposed 
es | Names Employment. Payment. Reduction. 
Ag | 
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Resident's Office. 



























1 | Colonel Charles James Napier «+++++-++++ | Resident ++++++o+sesesececscecereeees 2600 ff 
2 | Captain John Pitt Kennedy ---++++++++++ | Secretary of Resident ++++eeesee sereee 915 0 

Regent's Office. | 
3 | Cavr. Pandasin Carridi .+-+e+++eee- eee | Regent -+--.0-e0- Saishorgt.cclctanttts arise 3368 | 7 68 
4 | Spiridion Focca Demetrio - + | Secretary of Regent -- ooo 915 0 
5 | Dionisio Valsamachi First Assistant «++++ ee 4 6 8 4 6 8 
6 | Spiridion Migliaressi +++ | Second Do. -- wee 3.5 0 
7 | Andrea Luchissa+ +++ . ate Do. Do. -+ . 3.5 «0 
8 | Demetrio Perdichi «--+++-+.+++ ees | Messenger -- . 23 4 23 4 
9 | Constantin Dimitropulo +. .+++++++e+e0es Do. nent eee ce eee een cease oe 23 4 
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Depart. 













































2 Monthly Proposed 
a Names. . Employment. Payment. ! Reduction. 
Zs d. £os d 
Municipal Body. 
Spiridion Metaxan Liseo «. ++. eecseees Magistrate for Commerce «+ ++e+ssees ee § 8 4 
Dr. Nicolo Focea Linardato +--sseeseees Do. Religion -++++.+ sees 5 8 4 
Gerasimo Corafan »...0. cesses ceacer ce Do. Civil Policee.....+- eee 5 8 4 
Georgio Valsamachi «+ s++.ss ee . Do. Public Instruction --.+.... 58 4 
Dr. Andrea Focca Giovanni .s+s0++- eee. Do. Supply of Provisions »..... 5 8 4 
Supply of Provisions. 
Co. Nicolo Delladecima «+++ +eees+eseeee Assistant to Magistrate for Supply . 3.5 0 
Sottira Loverdo «+--+ sseeees | Messenger to Do. + . 2 110 
Thomas Meek... + | Market Sergeant of Argostoli + 16 0 
Thomas Wellg.. «+++ Dee e cece ennene Do. Do. of Lixuri ......... eee 160 
Courts of Justice. 
Giacomo Tosetti-+-0++eceees cere teeeee | President of Tribunals ...... oo 32:10 0 610 0 
Dr. Spiridion Bua « 24 7 6 476 
Dr. Georgia Bulgari 24 7 6 4 7 6 
Michiele Ciciliani .. 24 7 6 4 7 6 
Dr. Giovanni Zambelli 24 7 6 47 6 
Dr. Nicolo Dallaporta .- te we jf eF Tn 





Fe. Sen 





Co, Demetrio Dallaxima ©-+..++++++-+++ 
Giovanni Cambici ++-+..+-. 
Georgia Cimera +++- +. 
Michiele Dalona++»+-+.- 
Panagin Loverdo Lascari 

Pietro Cazzaiti 
Giovanni Loverdo Panagin- + 
Nicolo Tipaldo Giaciomato 
Cristodola Dallaporta - - 
Spiridion Anino Cavalierato +++++ 
Panagin Zancarol «+++eeeeees 
Anastasio Pillicas++..ee+eees 
Demetrio Caruso Spiro -++++++ 
Nicolo Combatecra+.++++ 
Gerasimo Spinelli - 
Anastasio Petinato - 
Gerasimo Pana -+- 
Georgio Anino «+ 
Giovanni Farsino «+++ 
Nicolo Foeca Anastasio «+ 
Nicolo Livatinopulo -+ 
Nicolo Cundure +--+ 
Spiridion Bardese « 
Demetrio Jannato -- 
Georgio Crassan+e+++++ 
Marco Corafan seoves see eee 









sees 


















Justice of Peacesseeeseessececcccerece 
Do, ++ eeesee 






Register to Court of Appeal « 
Do. to Criminal and Commercial ‘Court 
Do. to Civil Court «+++++--+ 








Deputy Register to Court of Appeal « teens 
Assistant of First Class «++++e+s+ees 
Do. Second Class ++ se++seeseeee 
Do, Do. 
Messenger +++sevreesesasseceseeesens 
Deputy Register of Court of Commerce «+ 
Assistant of First Class to Do. 
Do. Second Class Do. 
Do. Do. Do. + 
Messenger Dons sndenscas 
Deputy Register of Civil Court of 1™ Isthaze 
Assistant of First Class +++ 
- Do, Second Class + 
Apprentice (Alluno) «+++ 
Messenger +eereesesesersers 
Deputy Register of Camera Civile+ 
Assistant of First Class +--++- see 
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5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
7 4 
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r ¢ Monthly Proposed 
Ea 2 Names. Employment. Payment. Reduction. 
A 
£8 d. 
52 | Agostino Macri sereseeeee sees veee see | Assistant of Second Class seeees coeeee ss 23 4 
53 | Nicolo Milona-- ee + | Apprentice ++++seeees ae sete 110 4 
54 | Cristo Analiti .-+...0 see ++ | Messenger »++ree sever oe teseres | 212 0 
55 | Spiridion Ciméra Pietro ....+. ++ | Deputy Register of Judicial Police in Argostoli: 5 4 0 
56 | Francesco Solomon. «+++. seeeees + | Assistant of First Class Do.eeeseeeses | 3 5 0 
57 | Giovanni Cimera «+++. seees Do. Second Class Do. +++ 23 4 
58 | Vincienzo Cimera Pietro ...«.+ «+++ | Apprentice Do. +++ 110 4 
59 | Luca Trajano +++eeess cee seeeee +. | Messenger ++essesscceceeec tees 212 0 
60 | Georgio Corafan...... ++ | Deputy Register Camera Civile of Lixuri.+ 5.4 0 
6 | Liberal Pillarino -- + | Assistant, First Class. +eeseeeeeeees a 3.5 0 
62 | Tomaso Petrovick « : Do. — Second Class+++++s 23 4 
63 | Luigi Corafan di Elia. + | Apprentice «+ ++eeee veeseeee . ' 110 4 
64 | Papa Stati Racanziu «++. + | Chaplain to Tribunals of Argostoli 212 0 
65 | Papa Giovanni Vaasilopulo- - : Do. Do. Lixuri + 212 0 
66 | Georgio Marcoran «+-.eeesee+ + | Advocate Fiscal -+.++sseeseeees 19 10 0 
87 | Georgio Mussuri-.++eceeeeee eects ceee Assistant Do.-+++.eeeee cece senees 305 0 
Archives. 
68 | Andrea Valsamachics-+ecccsccesveces os | Archivists +ccesccceces seccescevace 616 7 hace 
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75 


76 


77 


79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


on 


: Treasury. 
Antonio Pangoli--..... 
Angello Monferatto 
Cazalambe Valianato «4, 





Public Doctors. 
Dr. Girolaino Schiadan «- 
Dr. Marino Cimera es 
Dr. Dionisis Dallaporta.+.++++++eee sees 






Convent. 

Angello Monferatto .+++-seeessseeeees 
Church Establishment. 

Spiridion Caracti 
M. Partenio Macree «+++-+- 
Dr. Nicolo Tipaldo Caritato + 
Papa Nicolo Dracondaidin - + 
Dr. Gerasimo Caruso. ++ 
Fra Fedelle Capucino- - 
Papa Panagin Cagliotti 
Papa Gerasimo Spati «++ 
Anastasio Pillicas+++ esses. 







School: 
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Local Treasurer «+ sees csceereseseneres 
Assistant Do. - ++ . 
Messenger ee ecen ee 





Public Doctor-« 
Do. Do. ++ 
Do. Do. 






ee rees 


Register for Ecclesiastical Affairs - + 


Public Clock Regulator «+++++s+eseseeee 
Archbishop: +++++eeees 
Law Adviser to Do. + 
Registrar to Do. + 
Assistant Do. «+ 
Officiator in Latin Alms-house ++..+++++ 












Do. in suppressed Convent of Gruspa -+ 
For Rent of a Church «+++-- 
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Depart- 
ment. 



















~ Names. 

87 | Rev. Savio D. Vamvas ++ +++. eres eenee 

88 | Guglielmo Smithson --- 

89 | Spiridion Vega +++ee+. 

90 } Costantino Viassopluo+ +--+ ences 

91 | Papa Panagin Vlaco +.-+++++-- ences 

92 | Michiele Livadi «+++++ eseesses tee 

93 | Spiro Scurta «+++. ae 

94 | Nicolo Scalaugui ++seseeeeeeceeeereee 

Engineer's Department. 

95 | Captain John Pitt Kennedy «+ 

96 | Georgio Valsamachi + 

97 | Giovanni Bolinger «+++ es+sereseces sees 

Executive. 

98 } James Colthurst ++-sss cece seeeeececee 

99 | Marino Poluali «+ : 
100 | Gregorio Anino --.+.+- . 
101 | Dionisio Rasin Lucato - . 
102 | Andrea Andriguilo--..- 
103 | Pietro Dracopuio .- 

















Assistant 




















Monthly Proposed 
Employment. Payment. reduction. 
fad £86 dad 
Professor of the Greek Language «+++... 1910 0 813 4 
English Teachers +seeeseeeeeees -| 1016 8 Se uae 
Master of Lancastrian School ++++ esses. 3.5 0 
Do. Do. in Lixuri 3.5 0 
ENbK Te eae ewe 112 6 
Do, sceces cccsnnveccccssernercns 112 6 
Servalit:.0se0sevoessd sieeve sees 017 4 
Doss see seias esas 06a vise oa weeds 017 4 
22 ‘1 04 
3°05 0 
610 0 
13 0 0 
13,0 0 
610 0 
711 8 
4 6 8 
Wises cata gett A 468 
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121 
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123 
124 
125 


126 4 
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Francesco Molesini«-..+...2+.. 
Nicoli Manessi «- 
Spiridion Metaxa 
Giovanni Romano -.. 
Gerasimo Monferato - 
Luca Regini «++... 
Allessandro Loverdo 
Pano Saca eeeeeses 
Charles Borrows «+++-....- Siwetere:tie hoy 








Police. 
Giovanni Anino + +++. cesses ceceeecene 
Demetrio Varuca -+..05......6- 
Constantino Malessiano -+++++ +++ 
Lambro 'lhanasi+++.s. e000 
Giovanni Mica ...... 
Cristo Catochiano -- 
Nicolin Todoropulo.- 
Spiro Lagli ---. +++. 
Demetrio Livada «+ 
Georgio Mariandonato 
Girasimo Dendrino+-+... 
Antonio Osai «+++... 
Demetrio Comitopulo «+ 
Georgio Cambici-..... 
Anastasio Lagli - 













Do. 
Do. 


Do. Second Class « 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jailer «++. se. 


Do. sees eee 





Do. sores 
Do. «+... 
Do, - 
Do. - 
Do, «: 


Chief Constables -..es ee eeeceeneee nace 


Constable of the First Class +++ 
Messenger to the Resident+++++ 
Constable of the First Class - 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 














Do. seesceaeee 

Do, sees 
Second Class - 

Do, «sss 


Dol aes 
Third Class - 
Do, eeeseee 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
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Monthly Proposed 
Names. Employment. Payment. Reduction, 
£ 8s a 

Peeats Sungsoni «++ .e+ veeeee+seeeeee | Constable of the third class -++++++er+ +e 2 5 7 
Livatinapulo- eee Do. Do. -++++ . 2 5 7% 
ioe Procopi + Do. Do. - 25 
Nicolin Floriano+++++ Do. Do. 25 % 
Zamatia Cambici --- Do. Do. 2 5 7 
Giovanni Lagli «+++ ++ Do. Do. +-+- 2 5 7 

€ristodolo Monocrusso --- Do. Do. 2 5 Hi 
Giovanni Drapagnotti Do. Do. 2 5 
Toma Razzi +--+ Do. Do. 2.5 734 
Anastasio Artilazi Do. Do. ++ 2 5 7 
Georgio Tambachi «+ - . Do. Do - 2 5 7% 
Panagin Corfiatti : Do Do. + 2 5 7 
Constantin Livaditi- - : Do. Do. 2 5 WH 
Giovanni Beézzachitti - Do. Do. 2 5 7% 
Pietro Macri Nicholetato - Do. Do. 2 5 7 
Anastasio Culini «+++ +-- Do. Do. 2 5 7 
Caralambo Lagli-«-- Do. Do. 25 7 
Vicco Mitachi---.-.-.+++ Do. Do. 2 5 7 
| Anastasio Viacoctisloputo - Do. Do. «- 2 5 %& 
Fs OO eR, + Oe ee Oe Do. Do. << 2 656 FW 
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149 


150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


168 
162 


170 § Gerasimo Rasin Lucato - 





Giovanni Chilidonachi +++. ..cees seaces 


Health Department. 
Dr. Henry Muir --.+.. 
Elia Luchessa +--+ -- + 
Spiridion Focca -.. 
Georgio Poggi 
Spiridion Policala + 
Edwd. Frede. Barr-.-. - 
Gerasimo Lefeochilo ... 
Marin Metaxan Liseo. .. 
Dr. Sebastian Schiadan «++. 
Frederick C, Tooles++.+.eee0++ 
Nicolo Antippa --- 
Demetrio Cambici «..-... 
Costantin Chirangello 
Georgio Vrioni -+-. 
Panagin Lefcochilo. 
Luca Moraiti »+-.+.. 
11 Marinary Ordinary - : 
11 Guardians Ordinary .-.... ee eeeseene 
















Collection of Customs Department. 
Georgio Stevens+++-++ees seseeacecece 
Federico Toole 








s+eee | Assistant Ditto, at St. Eufemia - 


Do. Do, sees cess cescvens 
Inspector of Health ..-.-. secon cence 
Secretary of Ditto -- + 







First Assistant --+-+-+.. 
Post-Master at Argostoli - 
Assistant at Lixuri ++. 
Ditto — Argostoli -- « 
Apprentice +++++se.+e5 
Prior of the Lazaretto-++++ 
Physician and Surgeon -+++e.- 
Deputy at St. Enfemia -++.+.++++ 






Ditto ASS0+ + seecenceecess 
Ditto Pronos++++ + 
Ditto Samos ++. ++ 
Ditto Guiscardo 
Chief Fumigator-..-+++.. . 


Assistant Ditto 
Crew of Health Office Boat - 
Guardians paid by Public «-- 


Deputy Collector General «+ sssee. + e008 
Pirst Assistant. at Aroastoli ..< 





25 7 

| 
141 8 f 
618 8 | 
46 8 | 
468 | 
35 0 | 
350} 
512 8 | 
610 0 } 
234] 
23 4 | 
2 3 4 
23 4 
3 5 0 
23 4 
716 0 
23:16 8 
13 0 0 
915 0 
Am oO 
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175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
18] 

182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
10t 





Georgio Kane ++++eeeseeeeeceeeee aasee 
Panagin Anino 

Angello Ciciliani 
Orazio Ciciliani -. - 
Leonardo Baccatori + « 
Atte. Poluali «+++ +. 
Nicolo Xidian+++.-+ 
Spiridion Parigino ++ 
Georgio Vrioni «+--+ 
Demetrio Cambici - - 
Giuseppe Bideschini 
Giovanni Melita «++ 
Spiridion Petinato -- 
Spiridion Troyano ++ 
Gerasimo Langussi- 
Giacinto Rasin .+- 
Basilio Bogdanopulo - + 
Antonio Dallaporta-+-- 
Georgio Sera 
Eustachio Vrioni- 
FORE By 5 SAR Aan Pie a 






























Second Assistant, at Asgostoli 
Third Ditto : 
Fourth Ditto 
Fifth Ditto 
Sixth Ditto 






see e eee nee 


Assistant Collector, at Lixuri+-+-+ +--+ +++ 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Runner at Argostoli 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Whyieen 





Ditto <«cvcce cece 





Guiscardo «++. 
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192 | Andrea Xantapula «+++ -ssesseeeeaeenes Overseer for loading Currants --++.....- 017 4 teeees 
193 | Demetrio Trojano + | Deputy at Port Athera --++++ 23 4 teeeee 
194 | Demetrio Livada- «+ Ditto Santa Chiriachi 23 4 23 4 
195 | Geo. Batta Anino « : Ditto Cagongillo-- «+ 23 4 2 3 4 
196 | Marin Caruso--+.- oe Ditto Catoleo--+.- 23 4 tereee 
197 | Georgio Inglessi - Deputy at Santa Sorti «+ 23 4 12 3 4 
198 | Demetrio Pellica « . Ditto Santa Pelagia . 23 4 23 4 
199 | Antonio Bideschini+.... ++ | Salt Distributor «s+. eeseecee ences Sees: 500 Baar we 


Port- Office. 
200 | Teodosio Cazzaitti «+ +cesseeeseceaccuce Captain of the Port «serves. 
201 | Francesco Bucco «++. Boatman «+-... seeses ceeeet 
202 | Basilio Risgjano ..++« Ditto «ses... 
























203 | Giovanni Magdalino sees | Ditto seseeeee 19 0 | 
204 | Cosma Viacugli ..- : Ditto ++ 19 
205 | Giovanni Metachi « Ditto - 


Ditto «s...... 
Deputy Inspector - 
Inspector of Coast + : 
Assistant. +++ esses. Pee eereceereneee . 


206 | Fellippo Viaco ..+.- tee 
207 | Spiridion Mo. Dallaxma- 
208 | Cristodolo Metaxan Auguria 
209 | Antonio R, Lucato +++esee. ses 





VAne Hosea 
~ 
o 
AKRROOSOSOOM 

















10¢ 


210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
2t7 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 





. 
Natives of Cefalonia employed in General 
Government at Corfu. 

C. Vettor Caridi- - 
Dr. Sebastian, Dr, Schiadan 
Dr. Giovanni Cimera « 
Dr. Gerasimo Lusi -+-.-- 
Dr, Spira Focca Giovanni - - 
Dr. Eustachio Corafan «+++ 
Timoteo Tipaldo Caritato -- 
Dr. Paolo Valsamachi 
Michieli Inglessi-. +++. 
Dr. Daniell Coidan --- 
Dr. Spiridion Coidan -- + 
Conte Dr. Valsamachi - 

Nicolin Spinelli «+++. 
Pietro Coidan --»+-- 












oe reee 


Senator at Corfusssesessereerreersees . 
Legislator -- . 
Ditto - 
Ditto «+-...-- 
Ditto +--+. 
Ditto seer cceccceeeccesecccceeesee 
Ditto seseseeeee . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto -. 
Secretary of Legislative Assembly «+ 
Assistant —_Ditt 
Member of Supreme Council - 







ee 
eee ey 
bene ee er on eens aeee 





Pe 














Yearly Pay.* 


£ os 
700 0 
119 3 
119 3 
119 3 
119 3 
119 3 
119 38 
119 3 
119 3 
119 3 
119 3 
227 10 
65 0 
600 0 


Monthly 
Saving.t 


ce 


d, 
0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 


R-OCAARADDARRERASH 
re) 2 
CRIWNYNYNYHYNY WNW WWOH 


© 
One 











Note.—From the foregoing it appears that the annual expense of the local Government of Cefalonia was 


That the annual saving proposed to the Lord High Commissioner by the resident Col. NAPIER was ++ 


That the annual expense of the local Government of Cefalonia thenceforth ought to have been only -- 





- £13,385 3 9 


2,975 6 0 





£10,409 17 9 


coc 
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No. 8. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Accounts and Papers relating to the Revenues and Expenditure, and 
Commercial and Political Government, of the United States of the 
Tonian Islands, 

Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be Printed, May 30, 1821. 


ABSTRACT of the Revenve and Exrenpiture of the United States of the Tontan 
Istanps, under the respective Heads of Revenue and Expenditure, Civil and Military, 
in each Year; for the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. 


REVENUE, 








FOR THE YEARS 


NOTES, 
1817. 1818, 1819. 
————- | ———=|——-|_ The crop of oil is bien- 
DOLLARS. | DOLLARS, | DOLLARS. |nial; it Happened ip the 
223,619 | 318,446 | 194,822 |years 1837 and tals. ie 


4 Increase of the revenue, in 
57,220 | 94,852 | 71,677 [consequence of the expor- 
tation of thatarticle, takes 








Customs and Duty on Oil 
Currants exported. 
Rents of Public Lands and 












INGS oe eseees 11,251 | 24,925 | 90,431 [Place in the alternate year, 
Tithes. 10,429 | 12:876 | 15,648 
Salines ,. 13,217 | 17,024] 10,223 
Fisheries 2,022 2,221 1,405 


Tobacco .. 
Wine and Spirits . Saree vans 
Minor Duties, as Cattle imported, &c.| 
Tonnage and Port Duties ..,...., 
Valonia sold ......4 
Incidental, including final collec- 

tions of abolished Duties, and 

profit from Corn Administration., 


21,229 | 19,861} 21,236 
19,698 | 24,812 | 18,014 
9,941 | 15,137 | 22,955 
9,437 | 12,532 | 11,654 
599 | 3,737 | 2274 





















12,356 | 68,784 43,089 





391,018 | 615,237 | 433,428 





Totals...0. sees 








EXPENDITURE, 





Civil Establishment of General and) 
Local Governments... 
Military Expenditure, omprising; 
Marine Department, and Army} 
Contigencies 
Public Works . 
Public Quarters . 
Sanita .. 


237,423 | 236,553 






The increase of expendi- 
be in 1818, was Princl- 
! pally occasioned by the 
365,893 74,465 61,671 [transfer of the British 


N.B.Theex-| 23°353 | 26,104 [Army Flotiliato the lonian 


Establishment, as well as 
this year was| 90,255 | 23,483 |oy the payment from that 
4,612 1,376 |establishment, of many 


contingencies for the Bri- 
68,202 64,055 tish tnpope serving in the 
now practis- Tonian Islands, 
jed under the| 


365,893 | 438,316 | *403,286 


Audit Office, Corfu, 20th April 1821. 
I certify that the above is a true Abstract from the detailed accounts deposited in 
this office, of the Revenue and Expenditure of the United States of the Ionian Islands, 
for the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. 








Totals.......00. 





J. Woonnouse, 
Auditor-General, 


* £87,367 sterling. 
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A RETURN of the Britis Mrurrary Estas.isHMent in the 
Tontan IsLanps, distinguishing the different Corps and De- 
partments, the number of Officers and Men in each, and the 
Pay and Allowances of each Corps and Department, and of the 
whole, in 1820. 





RETURN of the General and Staff Officers, and Officers of the Hospitals 
attached to the Forces, and of the Corps servinz in the Ioxtan IsLaNDS, 
with a Statement of the Numbers of the Oftt and Men in each Corps, and 
of the Pay and Allowances thercof, as borne upon the Establishment, and 
included in'the Estimates of the Army fur the Year 1820. 








CHARGE 





























































for 365 Days. 
STAFF, | = 
£s. d £ s. od. 
*1 Commander of the Forces ......0066 at9 9 6perdiem } 3,467 16 0 
2 Aides de Camp to Do. ... 096 , 34714 0 
1 Secretary to Do. seeeeseeeeees O19 0 Sy 847 11 0 
1 Major General ......scccceeeeseseeee LAT IL - 693 17 6 
1 Aide de Camp v...sceeeeeeeeeseseeee O 9 6 7 173° «17 «0 
1 Deputy Assistant Adjutant General .... 0 9 6 aS 173: «17:«~0 
1 Deputy Quarter Master General ...... 019 0 # 347 14 0 
1 Major of Brigade... ..csssssecereeee 0 9 6 ” 173 17:0 
1 Chaplain ...........0. sees O16 0 ” 292 16 0 
1 Deputy Inspector of Hospitals ........ 1 3 9 39 434 12 6 
2 Physician .........ceeeeeseeeeeenee O19 0) 347 14 0 
1 Surgeon ......cecceccccccesecece OM 3 +: 260 15 6 
A Apothecary .....scescceceeceeseeess O 9 6 ” 173: 17 «0 
6 Assistant Surgeons seaveosessseach 0 7 6 a0 686 6 O 
tl Deputy Purveyor.. seeeeeesneeee O 9 6 35) { 173 17:0 
1 Purveyor’s Clerk 2... -..cccccseeeceee O 6 0 Se 109 16 0 
Total Charge of the STAFE .....00s £8,205 18 6 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Numbers, H 
Number fetadiny i 
conrs of eae. Ae 
ol On CHARGE. 
Rank and | and Private 
File. Men, 
ee 
£ 8s ad. 
8th Foot.. 650 746 23,119 19 2) 
28th Do. . 650 746 23,119 19 2 
32d Do . 650 716 23,119 19 2 
75th Do fe 650 TAG 23,119 19 2 & 
the 
Royal Staff Corps. 30 38 1,671 17 8 
- 94,151 14 4 
2,633 3,022 Hl 








a 
Torat Cnance for 1820 ........,./€102,357 13 10 








N.B.—The same Corps are borne on the Estimates of the year 1821, as 
serving in the Ionian Islands. 


* This officer being Commander of the Forces in the Mediterranean, one 
moiety of his Pay and of that of his personal Stat vir histo, Allow 
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A RETURN of the Military and Civil Departments of the Onpnagce in the 
Jontan Istanps, distinguishing the Number of Officers and Men of each 
Corps, with their Pay and Allowances ; also, a Statement of the Pay and 
Allowances of the Civil Officers, and of the whole in 1820. 































MILITARY DEPARTMENT. PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES. TOTAL, 
RoyaL ARTILLERY: omens (EEE 
£8 ad £oa da 

1 Brevet Major . 421 5 6 

2 Captains ..... 404 10 10 

5 First Lieutenants 696 10 10 

1 Second Lieutenant. 10117 11 

1 Assistant Surgeon . 165 2 6 

3 Company Serjeants 160 16 63 

4 Serjeants......... 177: 18 9 

7 Corporals 298 1 8 

9 Bombardi 34615 0 
170 Guuners 4,297 2 34 

3 Drummers 69 11 Of 
—- —| 7,129 13 4 
206 

Royat ENGnrers. 

1 Lieutenant Colonel .........e0-ee00e] 999 5 0 

6 First Lieutenants .......006 seoeef 1,282 14 0 

2 Second Lieutenant......cceeceeerveeee] 242 11 4 





a] 2,424 10 4 


Rovas Saprers anv Miners: 





Serjeant oc. seseeeeeeeeeeeceeseenene 4610 3 
Second Corporal .....ccsceccaseseces 36 4 43 

teen wees 141 16 6 
Third Class Privates.....+.sceeseeeeee 88 9 0 


8 
i 
1 
6 Second Class Privates .... 
4 


/-———-—-| sis 0 14 


CIVIL DEPARTMENT, 


Corfu: 


Storekeeper ... 325 0 0 
Clerk of the Cheque 238 10 0 
1 Clerk .. 158 G 0 ea 
1 Do, .... 110 0 0 
Clerk of the Cheque . 187 10 0 
Santa Maura: 
Clerk of the Cheque .........ceeseceseeees 238 10 0 


—} 1,257 16 0 
By Order of the Board, ant 
Office of Ordnance, R. H. Crew, £11,124 19 94* 
March 1821. Secretary, |———_-_____ 








* Add this to £102,357:13:10. Total £113,482 annually for four regi- 
ments ; but these were increased to eight, immediately after this return was 
msde to Parliament. There are likewise other expences not mentioned, which, 
if detailed, would add much to this sum, for example, the transport of the troops 
to and from the islands, &c. 

C.5, Narrer. 
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No. 9. 


Letter from Coronet Narter, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
Sin Frepericx Apam, K.C.B. 


« Cefalonia, 17th July, 1829. 
My pear Generat, 
Somes time ago youasked me, what I thought might be the cause 
of the fearful height to which perjury is carried in this island, 
and, what I thought should be the remedy? The paper which I 
enclose, and which Mr. Tosettl tells me guides the judges in all 
the islands, is a protection to perjury; and quite sufficient, in 
my mind, to account for the evil; which bids fair quickly to 
destroy social order among us. The remedy seems to me to be, 
Jirst, the abolition of this act of the senate; next, to give the 
judges a very great latitude in detecting, and punishing, severely, 
the crime of perjury. This evil is a giant, the law against it 
isa pigmy! Now the law ought, also, to he a giant and a 
greater giant, at least for a certain period, after which it may 
diminish to the ordinary size of penal laws, that is to say, when 
the cnemy is reduced to the size of ordinary crime. 
Believe me to be, 


My dear General, 
Yours, faithfully, 
C. 5. Narize. 
a 
No. 10, 


5, Furnival’s Inn, 
16th January, 1833. 
My pear Cotoyet, 
Your letter of 20th of October reached me only last week ; since 
my return to England I have been so much a bird of passage, 
that the agent did not, I conclude, know where to forward it to 
me. As regards the fact I mentioned to you during my visit at 
Cefalonia in the summer of 1829 or 1830, I can have no hesita- 
tion in now giving you in writing what I then stated to you yer- 
bally, viz. that a party of the Angaria* were at work in the 
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country house at Zante, commonly called Sir Frederick Adam's 
country house, when Sir Frederick visited Zante that year, and 
that upon my pointing them out to him, so far from objecting or 
expressing himself displeased, he approved, highly, of the ar- 
rangement, 

How the expenditure for the improvements and repairs of 
that house was met, I know not, Sir Frederick certainly once 
mentioned to me, that it was his intention to pay a portion, £20 
—but I have no other reason for believing that the Ionian govern- 
ment did not bear the whole expense which, as well as J can now 
recollect, amuunted to above £200. The accounts however pass- 
ed our office, and were paid in the regular course of business, in 
the same manner as were all our other estimates, 

Tn reply to your question about the barracks at Santa Maura 
they were bad enough—but the hovels into which the men were 
quartered in the dependant islands beggar description—at the 
general court-martial held at Corfu in 1831, they were described 
as being without windows, without doors, and without roofs, 
and you know Sir Frederick well enough to be sensible, that had 
they not been in that state he would soon have hauled up the 
person who had made the assertion— but, I believe, without floors, 
might have been added. 

I should have written to you a few days sooner, had it not 
been my intention to have paid you a visit at Bath, on my way to 
Dublin, for which city, however, I am obliged to start direct on 
Friday night, but I trust I shall be able to pass your way on my 
return, wich I hope will be in.three weeks. 

With best regards to Mrs, Napier, whose health [ trust has 
been improving, believe me, 

Yours, very faithfully, 

Cotonen Narrer, §e. §c. co R. Saryrn. 

Bath. 


No. 11. 


Extract of a Letter from Covonet Narizr, Resident of 
Cefalonia, to Mason Ruvspe x, Secretary of the Lord 


High Commissioner. 
6th September, 1825. 


Youn new plan for incorporating the porters has had a contrary 
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how to act. In the mean time I have been obliged to allow cur- 
rant vessels to load as formerly, J could not keep large ships 
Srom getting their cargoes on board with justice either to the 
public revenue or private speculation. Pray let me know how 
to act in this case, whether this law is to be enforced or not, if 
it is, I really believe all business will stop at Argostoli and 
Lixuri, 
C. J. Napier, 





No, 12. 


Extract of a Letter from Coroner, Napier, Resident of 
Cefalonia, to Masor Rupspetu, Secretary of the Lord 
High Commissioner. 


4th October, 1825. 
Wiru regard to the porters we can easily MAKE them enrol 
themselves, but there is not work to support a body of porters 
here, and they must make the merchants pay enormous sums for 
their work, to cover their expenses, besides making every thing 
porter’s work. ‘The merchants say it will hurt them very much, 
and are strongly opposed to it, while private people complain of 
the interference of the porters in work, which is that of their 
own servants ; for at first we forced the act upon them, but was 
obliged to give in, from what the merchants said. Mind you, I. 
tell you what I am told, for in these matters I am not a judge. 
Stevens says it will not do, he positively says there is not traffic 
enough in Argostoli to support a body of this kind ; and this is 
decidedly the general opinion. The Regent, and the other mer- 
chants complain that the new “ Sanita Tariff” will ruin the 
commerce of Cefalonia, which cannot support the taxes put 
upon it. Iam examining this, and will give you the results, for 
it is very important. Several large ships have, I hear, sent to say, 
they will not come here in consequence ! being quite sure that, 
if this is so, it is quite against his Excellency’s intention to 
shackle commerce, I shall give you full information. It is one of 
the daily instances that every island has its peculiarities, which 
demand particular legislations, and which if our senators, and 
legislators, were worth their salt they ought clearly to explain to the 
general government, but there are two reasons against this, one 
is, they are unable to take a general view of this subject, and 





the other, they have not independence of spirit enough to speak 
out, they will not see, that his Excellency wants the truth, and 
has not a favourite project in which he wants to be flattered.* 
Yours, &c. 
Cc. J. Narier. 





No. 13. 


The “ Life and Adventures” of an Ionian Act of Parliament ! 
I take that of the “ Ticketed Porters” as a Sample ! 


Tus act was born in the year 1820, on the 4th of May, when 
all, who chose to enrol themselves in a Corporation of Porters, 
were to have certain advantages, and be guided by a few rules, 
This was all very well, and gave no monopoly—it let people do 
as they pleased. This was in Sir Thomas Maitland’s time. 

Sir Frederick Adam succeeded to Sir Thomas, and the order of 
the day was to put ‘* Old King Tom to rights,” a very difficult 
tl.ing for Sir Frederick, and, among other matters, the “ Porters” 
were to be better arranged, for which purpose, out came the following 


Act of Parliament to new-model the Corporation of Porters. 


PREAMBLE. 

“ The Government having at heart to favour by all means, and 
“* by every possible way, the internal commerce of these states 3 
“* to amplify the resources, and render them more secure and 
“ easy, and the objects not having been Sully obtained, which 
“* were contemplated by the Act of Parliament in date 4th May, 
“* 1820, for the establishment of a Corporation of Porters, it is 
*€ ordained,” &c. 

Article 1°. The above-mentioned Act of Parliament, dated 4th 
May, 1820, is annulled in all its parts, and instead thereof the 
following are established. Then follow all the new rules, not so 
good as those of the act from which it sprang; much more nume- 
rous, and among which is one, that I will translate; it is the 
fourth, and in it, lies the “ genius” of the act which thus gives 
the “ Ticketed Porters” @ monopoly. 


* The reader will easily see that I was trying to put the Lord High 
Commissioner on his guard against flattery in these cases, I believed 
then, and I believe now, that he wished to learn the truth, but she ig 
said to live at the bottom of a well, and his Excellency’s rope was too 
short to fish her up! 
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Article 4°, Whoever shall be Sound to do the work of por- 
terage without being able to produce the above-mentioned docu- 
ment (the ticket ) to demonstrate that he has been regularly en- 
rolled in the Register of the Corporation, &c. “ is to be fined 
and imprisoned according to circumstances!” Here we find 
Phoeax’s legislative talents in a blaze. Maitland said, if porters 
choose they May enrol themselves and shall have such and such 
rules. But Phoeax’s act says, they HALL enrol themselves, and 
that if any person acts as a porter, who has not a ticket, he 
shall be punished! and all this before he ascertained whether 
any porters existed! Hence the confusion, hence the poor 
legislator was obliged to give up his tripe, and the sweating man, 
his ‘“ muckinger.” And hence my very grave mistake, on 
that important subject—for I said that this act remained unre- 
pealed! I was quite wrong—we manage these things better in 
the Ionian than in the British islands—here we make a terrible 
fuss about a “ repeal,” but Phceax would repeal you the act of 
Union, and pass it again before the news reached Dublin! he 
would “ bother” the agitators; who would never be sure whether 
the union was repealed, or not repealed! Phoeax did repeal the 
act of the phantom porters. I had not the acts of the Ionian par- 
liament in my hands when I wrote that chapter. Now I have, and 
give the “ repeal,” begging the reader to recollect that in the Pre- 
amble of Sir Frederick Adam's act (repealing the first act) it ex- 
presaly admits, that the actof Sir Thomas had been useful though 
it had not fully accomplished its objects. Now then for the 
“* repeal,” and the reader shall have the “ whole hog.” A thousand 
thanks to the Kentuckian senator, or Mrs. Trollope, whichever 
invented this delightful expression ; it seems made for the gne al 
government of Phaax. : 

“ An Act of Parliament to annul the Act of the Second Ses- 
sion of the present Parliament, No. 40, dated 23d May, 
1825, for the re-ordering of the Corporation of Porters, 
Preamble.— Whereas experience has proved that the provisions 
“ of the Act of Parliament No. AO, dated 23d May, 1825, for 
“the re-ordering of the Corporation of Porters have not had 
the contemplated effect of facilitating the internal commerce 
of these states, and urging that the trade of porters may be 
freed from the restrictions contained in that act; be it enacted 
by the authority of his Highness the President and the illus- 
trious Senate, and with the consent of the most noble legisla- 
tive assembly of the United States of the Jonian Islands. and 


‘ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


‘ 


“ 


ro 


all 


“ with the approbation of his Excellency the Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Protecting Sovereign that— 

“ Article 1°. The above Act of Parliament No. 40, in date 
23d May, 1825, is annulled in all its parts, except that which 
annuls the preceding act of the first Parliament No. 28, in 
date 4th May, 1820, which is understood to he newly annulled 
by this act. 

‘« Article 2°, The present shall be stamped, promulgated, and 
transmitted to those whom it concerns for its execution. Corfu, 
“ 3ist May, 1827.” 

Here we find that Sir Thomas’s act did good, but not all the 
good expected. That Sir Frederick’s first act, did no good at 
all; but was injurious—and yet out comes a third, by Sir 
Frederick, which does away all parts of the mischievous act, 
except such part, as abolished the useful act, and substitutes 
nothing at all! With the two last acts I do not quarrel; on the 
contrary, they give me great help in proving what I assert—that 
the Corfu General Government went headlong and ignorant in all 
it did—so much for Pheax ! 


No, 14, 


Extracts to show my endeavours to prevent the precipitate acts 
of legislation put forth at Corfu:— 


‘Copy of a Letter from Col, Napier, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
Major Rupspe., Secretary of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, dated Argostoli, July 9th, 1825. 


Dear RupspdE.Lt, 
I senp you a memorial from the merchants here, they have all 
been growling like **** against the new regulation. 
Yours, &e. 
C. J. Napier, 


Postscript.—If I might offer an opinion, I should say that it 
would not be amiss to consult decal authorities ere such regula- 
tions were promulgated, for what may be good at one place, is not 
always so, at another. The sanita tariff will do us up here— 
however it is not my business. 
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No. 15. 


Copy of a Letter from Col. Napier, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
Major Rupspzxn, Secretary of the Lord High Commis- 
stoner, dated Argostoli, 14th November, 1825. 


My pear Rupspe.t, 
I Mave Muir make out the accompanying paper some time ago, 
and I kept it to ascertain the injury likely to accrue to our trade 
here ; for with other islands I am unacquainted, and perhaps the 
general advantage may warrant an individual suffering ; however, 
be this as it may, the opinion here is general, of the mischievous 
effects of the new sanita tariff, and that it will prevent the im- 
portation of grain, among other evils. I send you the paper made 
out by Muir, as I believe few men are better able to draw it out 
than he and Stevens are; and men of talent are the best sources 
of information in their particular departments, when experience is 
joined with ability. All the merchants hold the same opinion; my 
own is, that all aggravated, and unequal taxation, is bad in prin- 
ciple, and particularly when brought to bear directly upon 
bread, which this will probably do. Mr. Huskisson thinks this 
tax so bad, that he particularly stigmatises it in his famous 
speech ;* to the principles of which, it appears to me, to be dia- 
metrically opposed. But there may be reasons for this, of which 
I am ignorant, and I only seek to give to Sir Frederick, local in- 
formation on a matter so serious, and pray you not to think that 
my opinion, being given freely, is a piece of impertinent observa- 
tion on matters maturely considered, and ordered by the general 
government. 
Yours truly, 
C. J. Navier. 


* T attended to this speech, because, not long before, it had excited 
such admiration among the politicians of the palace at Corfu, that it was 
sent to me; and I was somewhat surprised to see that the first “ ukase” 
which issued from the palace was in direct opposition to the principles for 
which his Excellency had expressed somuch admiration ! ‘ Pretty Poli,” 
but Poll don’t know why he is pretty ! * 


No, 16. 


Copy of a Letter from Col. Naprer, Resident of Cefatonia, 
to Major Rupspvexz, Secretary of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, dated Argostoli, 27th October, 1825. 


My pear RupsDELt, 
I po not like falling foul of new regulations, because, T believe, 
one is apt to find fault frequently from not understanding them ; 
however, the present case is urgent—it rewards the prisoners who 
are poor: I will state their case under the police regulations as 
they stood, and as they are now placed by the new system 
--having done so, his Excellency will judge which is best. 
Formerly, the prisoner got a certificate of poverty, with very 
little trouble, from his priest or his primate; he then received 
eleven half oboli per day, but not in money, it was given in two 
pounds of bread, and three half oboli worth of sardelli ;* for this 
he worked very hard, and those at the hand-mills earned a trifle 
more, Now in the first plan, the government gained upon these 
men’s work, by as much as they got for two-pence three-farthings 
what was worth fifteen-pence, viz. @ man’s labour ; in the second 
place, as they received their allowance in kind, no gambling went 
forward in prison, however, in the present state of the prisons, 
this matters little perhaps—under this arrangement the prisoners 
were satisfied, though they disliked the work. At present, by the 
act of government, dated 15th August, 1825, the prisoner cannot 
get a certificate of poverty unless he is a pauper, and the fine is 
heavy on the person who gives a certificate, if the poor man has 
goods of ‘‘qualunque genre,” (any kind). Now you must 
know, that there hardly exists a peasant, in all Cefalonia, who is 
not a proprietor, either of a bit of jand, or an olive, or a house ; 
ergo, not a peasant hardly can get a certificate of absolute po- 
verty; yet his property may be totally, and evidently unequal to 
afford him bread in prison, or the means of paying the fees to 
get out, after his punishment is over; the consequence is, that 
they are absolutely starving, and, when I pass near them, there 
ig a regular cry of “ bread! bread! bread!” and the same when 
every other person approaches them ; they cannot, of course, get 
certificates by this new rule, and neither their bit of land, their 


* Small fish. 
21 
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olives, nor their cabin, can feedthem. The soldiers will not keep 
them to their work, they cannot. Again, if a man, by being a 
stranger, or being really a pauper, in every sense of the word, 
(which happens only to strangers I may say,) gets a ration, it is 
nineteen half oboli (four-pence three-farthings) per day, which, I 
humbly think, is too much, for these reasons; that it is more than 
the peasant generally spends on his food when free, as I am told, itis 
also the price of an English soldier’s ration, and lastly, (and this is 
the strongest of all reasons) they were content with what they had 
before. However, I am not opposed to giving the nineteen half oboli, 
if the general Government do not think it too much, as they are 
aware of the price of provisions and better judges than J am; but I 
still hold my private opinion, that it 7s too much, but neither general 
nor local Government, have any right to starve men, and as I know 
this cannot be the intention of the legislature, 1 have taken upon 
me to order eight half oboli worth of bread to be given (to those 
who are in want) daily, until his Excellency’s orders are made 
known, I will send my reply to your circular fifty-four as soon as 
1 can, that is to say by the fitwt boat; the fact is, that not being 
aware of your being in a hurry, I wished to let the intentions of 
government be known, and talked over, before this question was 
forced upon our judges, “ Will you go to the other islands?” 
I feared a general refusal, which would perhaps embarrass you at 
Corfu, now, by giving a little time, they have leisure to consider 
the gains, and screw up their courage; this having now been 
given, I shall delay no longer. 
: Believe me yours, &c. 
C. J. Napier, 


No. 17, 


Copy of a Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to the Lord 
High Commisioner. 


9th June, 1828 
My pear GENERAL, 
Prisoners may be perfectly poor, and still possess a cabin, or 
something sufficient to prevent their primates giving them a legal 
certificate of poverty, without which they can neither receive 
rations, nor be let out of prison gratis. As to the first, you 
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confirmed what we were obliged to do, viz. give rations contrary 
to law, (you will recollect Stovin and I speaking to you on board 
the Asia); and, as to the fees, when they were levied by the 
police, I made those who were poor work out their debt to go- 
vernment on the works, but now, that all is in the hands of the 
tribunals, which will not take the same responsibility, our prisons 
will ‘shortly be filled with men, whose punishment is over, but 
who can never get out for the rest of their lives, unless a new 
rule is taken!. I should propose one of two remedies,—either 
letting. themi. work dut their fees at a quarter of a dollar a day, or 
making them find bail for the payment, or both of the remedies. 
I have honour, &c, 
C. J. Napier. 


Sir F, Apam. 


No. 18. 


Letter addressed by the Resident of Cefalonia to the Secretary 
of the Lord High Commissioner. 


15th February, 1826. 
Dear Rupspe.t, 
Ow my return to this island I remarked that the “ Civil Munici- 
pal Chest” or Archives, regularly drew monthly from the public 
treasury, about ten pounds, and never covered its expenses. I 
therefore drew some rules up for the archivist, and caused all the 
receipts to be taken at the police. is * Tan, Se 
bs * id Since then it has paid considerable 
sums into the public treasury, as much as it drew out before. 
Last October I made a commission examine, and report on the 
state of the archives, which report, T think, I mentioned to you be- 
fore, and now enclose. May I set a commission to work ? The three 
who sign this report, cannot form such a commission, it niust be of 
paid people; I merely made these three (from their different descrip- 
tions of knowledge) fix what was required: it is an important 
office, and by the saving my own rules have produced to the 
public, I think your Stinginess ought to grant me so much, for 
a while, towards paying three commissioners. 
Your Stinginess’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. J. Naprer. 
Masor Rupspett.. 
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No. 19. 
Extract of a Letter from the same to the same. 


5th October, 1827. 

TELL the General that half of the good he is doing by putting 
foreign judges, is lost in this island, for want of an advocate for 
the poor and an archivist. About two years and a half ago, I 
wrote you about the last; the regulations, I then made, have put 
about £600 in the Treasury, and those that I proposed, would 
put in three times as much, if you will let me execute them. 
May I have Temple’s archivist to help me? Tozetti says he is 
excellent. 


(Signed) C. J. Napier. 
To Jaeur.-Con. Rupspert.. 


No. 20. 


Letter addressed by the Resident of Cefalonia to the Secretary 
of the Lord High Commissioner. 


12th February, 1828. 
Sir, 


Iw reference to your letter dated 28th May, 1827, (nine months 
ago,) I have to request that you will inform his Excellency, that 
the Senate has not yet taken any steps relative to Athanasio 
Leufterato, who continues still in strict imprisonment. 

Sir Frederick Stovin was, at the time, resident of this island, 
and I understand wrote a strong letter in favour of this man, If 


he then was deserving of compassion, nine months severe con- 
finement has not diminished his claims! 


Thave the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) C. J. Naprer. 
Secretary to the 


Lord High Commissioner. 
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No. 21. 


Extract of a Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to the 
Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


3d June, 1828, 

Do not forget that the unaccused man is Leufterato, about whom 

both Stovin and I wrote to you, and who without a single accu- 

sation against him, has been, God knows how long, in prison ; 
* 


and who is sentenced to death . - i 
without any reason being given! ‘This is sad work, 
(Signed) C.J. Napier, 


To Lr.-Co1, Rupspewt, 
Corfu. 





No, 22, 


Letter from Coronr, Narirr, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
Sir F. Anam, Lord High Commissioner. 


9th December, 1827. 
My Dean GENERAL, 
A woman complained to me, that her husband is still in prison, 
although he had been acquitted in June last. 1 was shocked at 
this, and made the necessary inquiries. The Regent informs me 
that the Advocate Fiscal sent off his appeal against the acquittal, 
as far back as last June, and no answer has been returned by the 
supreme council to either this, or to an appeal made. in another 
sentence of eight months’ imprisonment, against a certain Cristo 
Maeri Apostolata, whose eight months’ imprisonment have ex- 
pired, and no answer has been given! These things excite a 
good deal of public indignation, against the Supreme Council; 
and T am confident will excite yours, unless the Supreme Council 
have the means of exculpating themselves to your excellency, 
which seems impossible ; however my duty is to inform you of 
the facts, and of the natural feeling that these facts excite against 
the Council ; and I own I join in this feeling, when I contrast 
the conduct of the Supreme Council with your successful exer- 
tions to purify the channels of justice; indeed many things that 
T have heard at various times make me more than suspect, that 
"+ + # # * § instead of assisting, endeavour, secretly, 
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with difficulties, but which is, as far as you have succeeded, the 
most glorious, and most useful, which has been undertaken in 
these islands; fortunately for the peasantry these gentlemen have 
not succeeded, but one owes them a grudge for their intentions ; 
and indeed, as it is impossible by any human exertion to watch 
or even hear of, half the tricks they may play in the details, one 
feels a good deal afraid of the evil it is in their power to do. In 
the present instances their conduct appears to be the result of pure 
negligence, or party feeling, and that too where a man’s personal 
freedom is at stake, and by men in such high office, who have 
nothing else to attend to; one really has no difficulty in compre- 
hending the public feeling.—J long to have the Advocate for 
the poor; be assured, my dear General, that this measure of 
yours, may be said to crown your great work in this island ; 
with this, Tozetti, and an honest archivist, then a just defence, 
a just sentence, and a just register of that sentence is secured. 
You leave nothing to your residents, but to watch, which, with 
me, is almost a sinecure with such a man as Tozetti. 
Believe me to be, 
My dear Sir Frederick, 
Ever yours most faithfully, 
C. J. Naren. 


Note.—Though the exchange of judges among the islands, 
was a measure originating with myself, in Sir Thomas Maitland’s 
time, and that of an Advocate for the poor, with the President 
Tozetti through me; the reader will see how readily I tried to 
make Sir Frederick believe these measures were his own, in hopes 
of stimulating him to such good deeds, and disarming that feeling 
against any measure of mine, which became so apparent, and 
which I regretted to see produce injury to the public. * 


Nop. 23. 


Extract from a Letter from Coronen Napier, Resident of 
Cefalonia, to the Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


24th February, 1828. 


My pear Rupsve tr, 
| eee Oe ee. aD) ee ho eee ee ME a 





recollect that | have already written to him a considerable time 
ago, about the supreme council’s delay in deciding appeals; I 
forward these papers, as samples of great injustice; although I 
am ignorant of who is the person in fault, it seems to rest with 
the Senate, with the Advocate General, or the Supreme Council, 
T suspect the latter ; however, such abominations are too crying 
for concealment, and I am quite sure that the General will pay 
off what is due, to whoever is to blame. One man in jail after 
having suffered his sentence, and four others who have been ac- 
quitted! bravo! My letter about Apostalata was 9th December. 
. Yours, always, 
C. J, Napier. 
Lr.-Cox. RupspEL1, 
Corfu. 


Note.—The General did not “ pay off what was due” to any 
one. He paid halfpence, where hicks were due, and “ vice 
versa” and yet he accuses the writer of this, and other such 
letters, of ‘* oppression,” §c.!!! 


No, 24. 


Copy of a Letter from Cov. Navier, Resident of Cefalunia, 
to the Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner, dated 16th 
April, 1828. 


My pear RupspEL, 

Some time ago I wrote to you about some men who have been 
many months in jail, awaiting the result of an appeal by the 
“* advocate fiscal” to Corfu against their sentence, by which 
sentence, they were acquitted. In answer you said, that the 
delay was scandalous, and that it should immediately be put right. 
Since this nothing has been heard of more, in regard to these 
men; their families are starving, and beset me daily. I am 
ashamed to meet them, what am I to say to these poor people? 
I know not who is in fault, but whether the senate, the supreme 
council, or * * * *, were I the General I would teach them a 

lesson that they should not forget the rest of their lives. 

Yours truly, 
C. J. NaPrer. 


To Lr.-Coxr. RupsDELL, 
Corfu. 
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Note.—The Lord High Commissioner to whom the above letter 
was written, and a hundred more to the same effect, considers 
that he has treated its writer with “ great forbearance” in turn- 
ing him out of his office (where he wrote them) under a charge 
of “ arbitrary,” “ illegal,” “ irregular,” imprudent,” “ im- 
politic,” and ‘‘ oppressive” conduct. The Lord High Commis- 
sioner had the power to arrest these outrages upon the people; 
the Resident had not, he could only urge the man who had the 
power, to do his duty! Query, which: was the Resident or the 
Lord High Commissioner the real delinquent? Whose conduct 
was calculated to excite the ‘‘ exasperation of the inhabitants?” 
Whose betrayed ‘ @ total deviation from the law in force to 
the detriment of private individuals?” Whose was “ calcu- 
lated to excite the strongest feélings of discontent among the 
inhabitants?” Whose to give “ well grounded feelings of 
alienation towards himself and the government?” Whose to 
make him ‘ @n object of public odium” and ** deservedly so?” 


No. 25. 


(YRANSLATION,) 
Act of Parliament relative to the reparation of the fortifications 
of Corfu, and those of Vido. 


PREAMBLE. 

The fortifications of Corfu being at present in a ruinous state, 
and those of the Island of Vido deficient and not finished, it is 
important that they should be repaired and put in a state to resist 
any, unforeseen attack. The respectable letter of his Excellency 
the Lord High Commissioner of the protecting sovereign, dated 
12th December, 1824, relative to the commands of his Majesty 
on this essential subject, has been taken into consideration. It is 

‘therefore by the authority of his highness the President of the 
illustrious Senate and with the opinion and consent of the most 
noble legislative assembly of the United States of the Ionian 
Islands in this second session of the second parliament, and with 
the approbation of his Excellency the Lord High Commissioner 
of the prptecting sovereign, established and ordained as follows:— 

Article 1. The fortifications of Corfu and Video shall be repaired 
and completed with the necessary works to render them perfect. 
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Article 2. The estimate for the necessary expense of such for- 
tifications in such places, which amounts to the sum of one hundred 
and sixty-four thousand pounds sterling, is approved of. 

Article 3, The finances of these States shall furnish the above 
sum at the rate of £20,000 sterling a-year, payable annually and 
successively till the whole sum is defrayed. 

Article 4. The Treasurer-General shall be charged with the 
payment of the said separate sums from the finances of those 
States. 

Article 5. The present shall be printed, promulgated, and trans- 
mitted to those concerned for its execution. 

Corfu, 19th March, 1825, 
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No. 26. 


Schedule of the Establishment of the Executive Police at 
Cefalonia, from the \st of November, 1825, including as- 
sistance for the Courts of Justice and Judicial Police. 











q No js Monthly Total 
Sere, Ramberens ama, | Bey,” | Exzeme 
& ad. £ad. 
{| 1) Capo Buro .......... 10 0 610 0 
3) Assistants, Ist class 68s}; 18 00 
3) Assistants, 2d class .. 6 0 915 0 
| Assistants in charge of 
{ the Road Department 6 0 86 0 
1| Keeper of the Prisons 17 4 017 4 
Office 1| Head Constable ...... 5 0 35 0 
Of the Executive 4 Constables of the Ist 
Police ClASS ose eeeeeeveee 17 53) 1 911 


in Constable Orderly of 
. the Resident ...... 
Argostoli 2) Constables Orderly of 


{ the 2d class.......+ 12 33) 5 4 7h 
17| Constables Orderly of 

the 8d class......66 7°«14[ 40 1 5y 
t Constable Orderly of 

7 4) 27 iW 

\) 8] Guides for Prisoners... 7 ul 7 1 By 
(| 1) Assistant of the Ist 

C1ASS - eee eeesee eens 6 8 4 6 

1) Assistant of the 2d 

Office ClASS weesereeereces 5 0 3.5 O 
i 1) Assistant in charge of 

Oi the execetive é the Road Department 5 Of 3 5 O 
aa 3) Constable of the Ist 

Lixuri. ¥ . 17 53) 217 5 





12 3g] 5 4 7h 


¥ 


4! Constables of the 3d 












£ 
6 
4 
3 
3 
0 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
the Regent ........ | 2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
8 
2 
1 
2 








U | class...esseceseeee 2 7 18) 9 8 7 
(| 6! Deputy Registers .... 4 0| 314 0 

6! Assistants of the 1st 
Courts class .. 5 Of 1910 0 

of 6| Assistants 

Justice. class . +64 3.4/ 1800 
¢ 6} Alunni 12 6 916 0 
L) 5} Uscieri.... 12 0; 13.0 0 
No. of Persons. [77 Monthly Expense........ | 22010 94 

















Average Monthly Surplus paid into the Local Treasury for the last 
Twelve Months, viz. from the 30th of November, 1824, to the 3ist of 
October, 1825, £137: 15:10. 
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Schedule of the Establishment of the Executive Police at 
Corfu, from the \st of September, 1825, including assis- 
tance for the Courts of Justice, Judicial Police, and 


Advocate Fiscal. 
























: Wambo it Monthly Total 
Service. of Persons ta beempliyed. | 4, f2y,, | Expenee 
£ad. £ os. d. 
{| 1} Register ......00.665 | 716 0 716 0 
‘| 4} Deputy Registers ....|/5 4 0] 2016 0 
1) Principal Assistant .. | 610 0 610 0 
3| Assistants of the first 
class. 3.5 0} 2215 0 
1) Adjutan . 468 468 
Executive 1) Keeper of the Prisons. | 4 6 8 468 
Potice 1, Assistant to the Prisons | 2 3 4 23 4 
and 2| Office Messengers.... 13 5 0 610 0 
Town 4 1] Head Constable ......) 4 6 8 468 
Establishment. 6| Constables of the Ist 
ClASS seseseeeseeeee | 3 5 Of 1910 0 
4) Constables of the 2d 
Class s..seeeseeeeee | 212 0} 10 8 O 
8] Constables of the 3d 
ClASS ss eseseeeereee | 2 8 4) 17 6 8B 
4| Constables of the 4th 
L ClaSS .eeeeereveeeee | 112 6 610 0 
7| Lieutenants in the Dis- 
tiCtB.. se. sseeeeeee | 3 5 0} 2215 O 
Country. 6} Corrieri . 212 0; 15612 0 
30| Corrieri . 112 6/ 4816 0 
5| Deputy Re; 5 4 0) 2.0 0 
11) Assistants of the Ist 
Courts ClaSB we wees seoeee | 3 5 OF 35.15 0 
cand 8) Assistants of the 2d 
Advocate Fiscal C1488 -eseeeeeeseeee | 2 3 4] 17 6 8 
y siaeaaemal Wi (sc) . 112 6{ 1910 0 
7) Uscieri,.scccsesevees | 212 0] 18 4 0 
No. of Persons, — /127 Monthly Expense........ | 3837 3 8 











Until a regular Accountant is appointed, one of the Deputy Re- 
gisters will act as such, with an additional pay of £2 : 12 per Month. , 
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No. 27. 


Copy of a Letter from the Resident of Cefulonia to the Secre- 
tary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


Argostoli, 24th April, 1822. 
Sir, 
Lzavine it to the Regent, and others, to enter into the detail of 
inconveniences arising from the quartering of the troops in this 
town, in the mode it is now done, I will merely say, that these 
inconveniences are so great, both to troops and the inhabitants, 
and that the former are so dreadfully lodged, as to determine me 
to draw the plan of a barrack; which plan, together with the 
estimate, I have the honour to send you. The sum estimated is 
great, but that the expense is one not beyond its object, or the 
means of defraying, I have endeavoured to show by the abstract 
on the back of this, which saves a long letter. 
T have the honour to be, 
(Signed) C. Napier, 
Lieut.-Col. and Resident. 
To Lieut.-Col, Sin F. Hankey. 


No. 28, 


Copy of a Letter from Co. Narizn, Resident of Cefalonia, 
to Mason Rupspen, Secretary of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, dated 21st September, 1825, 


My pear Roupspet1, 
Tue bearer came to me to say that he is persecuted by Zen of Zante, 
and prohibited returning to that ieland by the Police here. I sent 
to know what business any police had to refuse a man a passport 
to his own island. The answer was that our police had an order 
from the Santa Maura police, and Santa Maura police, stated 
in their letter, an order from Corfu police, which, I suppose, 
had it from Zante police! Now I do not pretend to say that the 
man is not any thing they please, but I see that this may be an 
engine of unprecedented tyranny among the different police 
without the Lord High Commissioner having any voice in the 
matter, and I, therefore, think it my duty to inform you of the 
fact, that our order is not sanctioned by his Excellency, which 
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s0 extraordinary a measure, as that of the perpetual banishment 
of a man, certainly requires. If the police have adopted this 
measure without authority, I take it his Excellency will not be 
very measured with them; mind I do not say they have, but if 
they have, you, and your master, might get into a scrape, with- 
out the least knowledge of what was going on! 

Yours, &c, 


C. J. Narizr. 
I never heard more of this; I sent the man back to Zante; 


whether Mr. Zen was punished or not I never heard. However, 
T am sure he was not, for he was dismissed in 1829 or 1830. 





Copy of the Register of a Thermometer, 
hut, situated at about two- 
tain, in Cefalonia. 


kept in Captain Kennedy’s 


thirds of the height of the Black Moun- 


Copy of the Register of a 
Thermometer, kept in the 
Hospital of Argostoli. 
































r 
1880, 8orClock, | 30°Clock, | 8 0°Clock, | 8o'Clock, | so'Ctock, | 8 o’Clock, 
AM. P.M. ‘ PM. i AM. P.M. P.M, 
July 22d 74 73 . (HR EB E 85 91 . 
4 26th 65 m1 | ow 6 NE EB ONW. 84 86 o 
ie 27th 64 72 - 'E 84 87 ea 
Ks 28th} G4 rr oe 84 oe o 
- 29th; 70 if ee E. 84 88 a 
i Both | 66 ™]2 |, E. 84 88 oe 
August 6th | 74 78 : ae N.EL 84 87 oe 
5 6th! 74 7; 69 N.E, 85 88 84 
is 7th 71 72 | 70 EK NE 83 87 84 
x 8th 70 73 | 70 8.W. N.E, with fog. 83 86 84 
a 9th 65 7 | 66 S.W. NE. 83 86 84 z 
6 10th 66 m4 | 70 E. 84 88 84 2 
* lth! 68 = a 84 oe A 7 
Ke 19th}. 67 |; «68 NW. os 86 82 2 
za 20th! 63 | 66 | 60 NW. 82 86 82 
6 21st 62 | 68 | 64 8t 85 st 
a 22d 7m | 77 i 70 N.E. 83 85 j 82 
be sya 23d 68 72 | G4 N.W. 84 864 
sy ‘24th 68 71 65 NW. 83 88 | 85 
as 25th! 62 Soar eee 84 se . 
‘September 2d, 71 7% | 4 86 91 86 
- 3d | 66 66 | 64 S.W. heavy fog all day. 83 85 83 
KS 4th: 66 74 68 82 85 82 
3 Sth | 68 66 64 W. fog and rain at night. 82 84 81 
3 6th 60 ve 35 NW. - 80 _ be 
a 7th 62 61 . W. fog and rain. 79 78 os 














From the above it 


yg aT Ne Gad 











ppears that during Summer 





azG 
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No. 30. 


Extract of a Letter addressed by the Resident of Cefalonia 
to the Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


3d July, 1826. - 
Ir possible, do give me an advocate for the poor here; there is 
terrible villainy going on, though Tozetti and I do our best to 
stop it; we are worse off than any other Island, for the 
** * © * © * bring poor fellows in from a great distance, and 
starve them in the town by delays. I have two cases for you (in 
due time) that are quite horrible—* * * * * * * * # 

Yours, 
C.J. Napier. 


Note.—Yet four years passed after this, before I could get the 
advocate for the poor! tyrannical resident! amiable, and com- 
passionate Lord High Commissioner! ! 


No. 31. 


Extract from a Letter addressed by the Resident of Cefa- 
lonia to the Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


31st December, 1828. . 
Tue General asks me, if we can now do without an advocate for 
the poor! I answer unguestionably not—we did not want 
him against judges, but against the advocates, so that the 
system of foreign judges makes no difference. We want him 
more than ever, for we could trust Xidian, who is a staunch man— 
now that he is gone, we have nobody. The poor man cannot get 
an advocate; you cannot imagine the villainy that goes.on, I 
entreat his Excellency to be assured, that, till we have an 
Advocate for the poor, nothing is done for justice in Cefalonia— 
with this officer, the thing will be as complete as the nature of 
circumstances admits of, and, one may say, tolerably safe. The 
measure is one replete with advantage, and will give the Govern- 
ment a just and great degree of popularity among the peasants, 
whose chains will be, I may say, broken by this usefal measure. 

_C. J. Narrer. 


Note.—-More than a dozen unsuccessful applications to the 


above effect, were made by me to the Lord High Commissioner 
between the years 1826 and 1830; but I was the oppressor of the 
poor! and he their protector I suppose! ‘ Tell that to the ma- 


” 


tines” said the post-captain; “ the sailors wo'n’t believe you.” 


No. 32. 
Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to Sir F. Adam. 


6th November, 1823. 

My Dear General, 
Some days past, I heard that a man had been killed ata place called 
Molu, and that neither the judge nor the doctor who were sent to 
make the usual inquest had gone beyond Valsamata, the village 
close to St. Gerasimo, but ordered the body to be brought to 
them at Valsamata. I ordered the Regent to enquire into the 
business, and found the judge * * * *; the Doctor * * * *. 
* * * * sends the enclosed excuse, and a more feeble one; for 
this gross violation of the law, I never read; the real reason was, 
that to get to Molu, it was necessary to cross the pass of Liberales, 
over the Black Mountain ; and to halt at Valsamata and have the 
body brought to them, enabled them to be very snug at the Con- 
vent of Saint Gerasimo! In consequence of this, and several 
other things which haye taken place, I am going to speak to the 
judges to morrow, much against the Regent’s wish, who seems to 
think I have not a right to do so: but, as head of the Govern- 
ment of the Island, it would be strange if I did not possess the 
power to assemble the judges, and caution them against irregula- 
rities, which they seem to hold very light. The fact is, that the 
Regent is afraid of the judges, and wants me to be so too, because 
he thinks they will fall upon him to revenge my speaking freely 
to them. * * * * ought to have gone to the spot and repri- 
manded those who had moved the body; ought to have explained 
to the peasants and primates the object of these coroner’s in- 
quests, and thus have instructed the people in the law; in- 
stead of encouraging its breach, by following the example of the 
peasants. 

If ] act with over-energy in watching the judges, or go beyond 
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play school-master ; but both your letters,* and Hankey’s always 
have called on me to watch the judges. I am confident that I 
am doing what I onght, and what is perfectly constitutional, but 
your approbation would relieve the Regent's unhappiness, which is 
great. Thope * * * * will get a jfillip, for he wants it, and 
T do not think I have a right to give it to him as I report the 
business to you. 
Believe me to be, my dear General, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) NAPIER. 


No, 33. 
To Edward Curling, Esq. 


Argostoli, 2d November, 1828, 
My Dear Epwarp, 
Sir Frederick Adam has appointed you to be director of the 
Colony of Maltese for two years, with a salary of one dollar a-day, 
a house,t and the right of living from the farm, which, as I 
dislike indeterminate expressions, means, that you may eat your 
belly full of farm produce. The limit of two years, was pro- 
posed by me; because I thought it was just that both yourself, 
and the Government should have a fair trial of each other; at the 
end of this period, if the Government finds that you do’ not 
show yourself worth your salary, it will place a better man. 
If you find that you can bring your exertions to a better 
market, you will seck a ‘better master. For my part I 
think it is “a fair field and no favour” on either side. I 
have formed a good opinion of you, and if you fall below the 


* His letters when Sir Thomas Maitland was Lord Hi igh Commis- 
sioner! The law in the Island obliges a judge, a surgeon, and a potice- 
officer, to hold an inquest on the body of any one who has been killed, ia 
order to ascertain, by circumstances of position, &c. how the person came 
by his death ; in the case to which the letter refers, it was of the utmost 
importance, as great suspicion existed that the man had been murdered, 
and every thing depended on local information. 

+ One of the Maltese cabins, exactly the same as the labourers had, viz. 
one room and a kitchen. 
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mark that I have set upon you, I shall think the Government has 
a bed bargain, which it is incumbent on me to rid the public of 
with all possible speed; moreover, J shall be a severer judge of 
your conduct, than I should be of a person unconnected with me ; 
however, I trast implicitly to your zeal, and your principles of 
honour, which will tell you that you receive a certain sum out of 
the pocket of every Greek you meet, and unless you fulfil those 
duties, for which he pays you, the face of the poorest peasant 
must strike you with sharp reproof. 

You are under no obligation to Sir Frederick Adam, or to me, 
for this appointment, because I recommend you to him solely in 
consequence of not having any other person qualified for the 
employment ; and Sir Frederick appointed you, for the same 
reason, do your duty as you ought, and you are free from all obli- 
gation, for, as the Bible says, “* The labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” have, as I told you above, formed a very high opinion 
of you, and, by acting up to that opinion, you will bestow a very 
sensible pleasure upon both your aunt and your affectionate 
friend, 

C.J. Napirr. 


No. 34. 


Extract from a Letter from Colonel Napier, Resident of 
Cefalonia, to Sir F. Adam, Lord High Commissioner. 


Cefalonia, 3d May, 1826. 
My Dear General, 
I prorose getting the Maltese without any cost to the Govern- 
ment of these Islands. I considered the matter as a private arrange- 
ment for the benefit of the convents, whose revenues are under 
iny immediate controul as your Resident ; my own opinion is, that 
the English Government need not interfere, indeed had better not, 
except in getting the Government of Malta to aid these people in 
paying their passage to Cefalonia. I propose about 250 people, 
they will introduce knowledge into the districts of Racli, and yet 
be too few to lower the price of wages, or affect it in any way 
at first. I hope the ultimate effect will be to increase the price of 
Jabour, which 1 imagine will be the consequence of more ex- 
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tended cultivation, produced by increase of knowledge: be this as 
it may, 250 people, or even 500 cannot lower the price of wages, 
and, therefore, will not produce ill blood and anger in our own 
peasants ; but if a large influx of Maltese arrive, down go wages, 
and our peasants will starve, they will fall upon the strangers, and 
play the devil; you may think that they may live as well as the 
Maltese, but this is not so, the Maltese are an industrious people, 
and understand gardening ; and their gardens will supply the want 
of high wages ; but the Greek (in this Island) is ignorant, he gets 
high wages in the working season, and lays part by for the winter 
-—this is his system, he knows no other; and if you reduce his 
wages in summer, by an increase of 5,000 or 10,000 men, 
which, at the same moment, will raise the price of food, he will 
be unable to provide for winter, and will, as I said, starve, and in 
his rage attack the strangers. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
the gradual introduction of a few will do good, as it will intro- 
duce knowledge, and make no sudden and violent change; I 
wished to get rid of the vile system of dividing the produce with 
the labourer ; and to make him pay in kind, or in money, a fized 
rent, leaving all gain by improvement to reward his industry: 
but I found prejudice too strong in favour of the ‘“ colono” ays- 
tem. However, I hope in time to get rid of it ; it fills the tribunal 
with trials, and the country with thieves, besides being a constant 
source of bad blood between the landlord and the tenant. I send 
you the proposals which I sent to Malta a few days ago by Count 
Rivarola, as I told you J intended todo; and as you approved of the 
principle, I did not think it right to plague you with the details— 
we want no money, and, I hope, it will produce a great deal to the 
convents, and the island generally. If we exceed fifty families, 
we shall do harm I fear. I do not mean to divide them, I pro- 
pose putting them altogether at Poros, which is healthy, If they 
were divided, they would grow melancholy, and despair at every 
trifling inconvenience : but in a body, they will assist, be merry 
and animate each other. 
C.J. Napier. 
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No. 35. 


Prospetto sull’ andamento della Collonia Maltese nella Pertinenza di Pronos in Cefalonia dall’ eppoca del’ Suo 
stabilimento fine al 31 Luglio 1829. 
































STATO ATTIVO DELLA COLLONIA. MONTANTE IN STATO PASSIVO DELLE COLLONIO. MONTANTE IN 
DOLLARS, FARD. DOLLARS. FARD. 
Vallore attuale dei Fabricati tutti Vallore primitivo di3974 Bacili di 
costruitio ristaurati* nella Col- Terreno, giusto a perigio pratti- 
Tonia coseverennsecesereees 8015 104 CALA vec reccveccesecevarescee 1986 $2 
Attual’ vallore dolle Terrecolti- Dispendio fatto per lo stabilimento 
Vate CIVCsseensereeceevereres ed andamento di detta Collonia 
354 Bacili Uvapassi di novelo im- cive per li Fabricati dollars .. 3312 79 
pianto a 35 dollars.... +» 1933 156 Utensili diversi, vestiti, Scarpe, 
327 Bacili terreno di prima qualite a Medicine, et ad uso delli Col- 
25 Tallari per Ble............ 8175 WOME veceeececceeccscsceeves 1131 180 
15 Baciliidmdi2daqualitaalédollars 225 Cibarie soministrate alli Colloni 
— ———| 10335 156 in generi, edm danari ........ 8535 119 
3974 Ble. Stipendio di persone impiegate al 
Incassati per conto prodotti ed servigio della cullonia ...+.-« « WI9 134 
altro fino al 31 Luglio 1829 Trasporti, nolli, e cavalcature pil 
MOWMALS. cee reeeeeees cones «e 546 53 servigio della collonia .....+-. 461 186 
Instrumenti rurali ed altri uten- 
, Seminaggione dei Terrenied 
Prodotti che gia esistevano nel di impeantaggione di Uvapassi .. 893 161 
31 Luglio 1829, incassatone il —_~_——| 15855 27 
valore fino at 31 8-bre 1829,... 219 66 766 30 | |= 
Valore di prodotti, ed utensili at- Totale .... 4 F 79 
tualmente esistente . 850 Belanzio a favore delle stabilimento 2124 3 
19965 82 19965 82 














* These were ancient walls of houses which were repaired and roofed, and then they became of value, which before was not the case. 
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No. 36. 


Letter fran Coronet Napier, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
Mason Rypspext, Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


Argostoli, 10th June, 1825. 
My pear RupspeLn, 

Tue whole convent system is one scene of public robbery, whole- 
sale, and retail; every thing shews that the disease is past remedy, 
except by a general measure. The whole of the suppressed 
convent lands will be unlct in September next, and 1 am backed 
up, by every opinion here (of those not profiting by this tobbery) 
in saying they ought to be let on leases of twenty years; or sold. 
In this, as in most things, the more decisive measure is the 
wisest, and, as money is wanted for improvement, why not raise 
it thus? As to the convents unsuppressed, the Regent, and * * * 
and myself, are of opinion that they ought, also, to be suppressed, 
and sold; except Griglia at Samos, Sissi, and St Gerasimo. 
Taffio can be sold for 40,000 dollars. It now produces an annual 
revenue to government of about 800 dollars, rather less. Take 
this asa specimen of the whole; here we have a loss of about 
3,200 dollars a-year, on one convent alone, and there are above 
twenty convents, The convent lands are estimated at one-eighth 
of the island, and, by far, the most fertile part; and all this, 
absolutely abandoned, to robbery, ignorance, and a ruinous state 
of cultivation. To work out a year’s rent, by the injury of the 
soil, is an evil worthy of eradication, and to end which would 
produce an immediate increase of revenue to government and a 

Future one by an improved cultivation. 

lam, &c. 

C.J. Napier. 


Note.—The sale proposed in the above letter only referred to 
the lands. The convents were large buildings which nobody 
would buy, and which I had no idea of selling, The money for 
which the land might have been sold, would have been a debt of 
the government to the convents, the interest of which I intended 
to apply to the establishments for the poor and for education to be 
formed in these capacious buildings. But it was not my intention 
that the money should go to Corfu to be spent on roads, or on 
anything else there. 1 always considered it to be the property of 
the poor, and though at the disposal of government, by no 
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No. 37. 


ENGINEER OFFICE. 
Argostoli, January 1st, 1824. 
General Regulations to be observed by all concerned in the con- 
struction of the public roads and works in the Island of Cefalonia. 
To he: read aloud by the Greek overseer to the working party 
every day. 


Corrected September 1st, 1826. 

1.—All persons in public employment are most strictly forbidden 

to accept fees, presents, or favours of any kind from any 
person whatever. The object of all such presents is public fraud, 
and every instance in which this order shall be known to be broken, 
both the party giving and the party receiving the present, will be 
considered as guilty of public robbery, and immediately punished 

with the greatest severity.* 
2.—Each chief overseer of a road must, at all times, be pos- 
sessed of a correct distribution of the men who work on his 
particular road. This distribution in Greek and English will show 
the days upon which the people of each village should work, and 
the distribution must be constantly exposed during working hours 
in a conspicuous part of the road, that no individual may have it 
in his power to plead ignorance of the day on which it shall be 
his duty to attend. 
3.—By the present distribution, the people of each village are 
obliged to work one day in every three weeks, and that day will 
always be the same day of the week for the same village. Thus 
every man in the island must know for months in advance, the 
exact days on which it will be his duty to attend the public road. 
4.—In the event of bad weather or government festivals pre- 
venting the people of any village or villages from attending the 
.work in their proper turn, it will be their duty to work on the 
following working day. Thus no loss of labour will be suffered, 
and the original order of the distribution preserved. 

5.—As it appears that the attendance of all the men of the 
same village for the same day causes them inconvenience by 
leaving their flocks without guards, the chief overseers are di- 


* Only one instance was discovered of an overseer accepting presents. 
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rected to allow a proportion of one-tenth of each day’s working 
party to attend the day previous to that allotted for them, 
but on no other. 

6,—Persons absent on the day of their regular turn of work 
in consequence of being called to the police or tribunals, must 
attend the Friday following. 

7.~-Every man who wishes to pay instead of working, must 
get his ticket from the Engineer office previous to the day of his 
turn of work, between the hours of eight and four o’clock. This 
ticket he must carry to the police, where, on paying shilling, 
it will be stamped. He will then take his ticket to the primate* of 
his village, who takes it with him and delivers it to the overseer 
of the road, and this overseer returns it to the Engineer office 
with the weekly report. Every man whose ticket is not delivered 
to the overseer will be returned as absent and punished accordingly, 
and if any overseer loses this ticket he must pay all the conse- 
quent costs to the peasants, 

8.——Masons are always to work and never to pay except by 
express permission from the engineer. 

9.—Any person absenting himself from his work in his proper 
turn will be called to the police and ordered to work two days 
instead; and the people must understand that every neglect and 
irregularity they may be guilty of, whilst at the public work, will 
meet an immediate and proportionate punishment. 

10.—Every individual attending the public work must bring 
with him a hoe, and those who neglect to do so will be ordered 
to attend the next day in addition. 

11,—Working parties from villages contiguous to their roads, 
(within an hour’s walk) must present themselves at sunrise, and 
parties from more distant villages not to be later than one hour 
after sunrise, Overseers are directed to be very particular in 
counting the numbers present of each village separately, at the 
hours appointed, and every one presenting himself after such 
hour, will lose his day’s work and be ordered to attend the follow- 
ing day in addition. : 

12,—To save time in mustering the party, it will be sufficient 
for the overseer to count the numbers present of each village 
separately, telling the primates how many are absent from their 
respective villages, and desiring them to make out nominal lists 


* A primate is a person selected by the government and vested with a 
certain authority in his village. Primates are generally chosen from 
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of the absentees, noting separately such as aresick. The overseer, 
“although unable to read Greek, can see whether the number of 
names written by the primate corresponds with the number he 
knows to be absent, and he will cause these lists of absentees to 
be read aloud, at the hour of breakfast, by. different persons from 
the primates who may have made them out. The overseer must 
be upon his guard against the deceptions which this means of 
mustering the men will leave an opening for, such as passing 
young boys for men, &c, These, however, he may easily detect, 
and every such attempt he will mention in his police report that 
the author may be punished; and, as a check, he will sometimes 
call the nominal rolls, and from time to time he will verify the sick 
reports of the primates and priests by sending one of his assistant 
overseers to the houses of the persons reported sick. Primates and 
priests are warned that any one found giving a false certificate will 
be most severely punished.* 

13.—To save time in mustering the party, the overseer will 
merely count the numbers that come from each village when they 
arrive in the morning. He will then set them to work, and when 
they stop work for breakfast he will see that the civil assistant 
calls the roll and makes out the nominal lists of the absentees and 
sick. ‘To prevent confusion, he will make the whole party form 
themselves on one side of the road before roll call, allowing them 
to pass to the other side, one by one, as soon as their names are 
called. The civil assistant must write sick after the name of each 
person who the primate reports to him as being sick. But primates 
are warned that they will be most severely punished whenever they 
are discovered reporting any one sick when he is not actually so; 
and the overseers must take every possible means to ascertain the 
truth of these sick reports. 

{4.—Any one whose name may have been omitted from the 
village lists, and, in consequence, shall neglect to attend the 
work, will (at any time such omission be detected) be called on to 
make up his labour for the whole time during which the people 
of his village or contrada may have been working, and his pri- 
mates, whose duty it is to include every one in the working lists 
and to prevent such abuses, will receive a punishment proportioned 
to their neglect of duty and partiality, and any individual report- 
ing and proving the same, will be exempted from labour for six 
months. 


* No. 12 was cancelled in consequence of the employment of civil in- 
ead of military overseers, and No. 13 was adopted in its place. 
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15, ~The overseers are directed, in case they perceive inatten- 
tion, idleness, or misbehayour in any individual of their parties, 
either to keep such person to a very late hour in the evening or 
to order them to return the next day to work, and should the 
Same person repeat his misconduct the second day, the over- 
Seer must state his name and offence in the weekly police 
report. 

16.—The road account and police report for each road to be 
made out every Sunday for the preceding week (according to 
form, page ) and forwarded without delay to the engineer 
office in Argostoli. Care must be taken to enclose the list of sick 
and absentee lists, as ordered in art. 12. The tickets mentioned 
in art. 7, and a clear statement of the misconduct of every indi- 
vidual whom it may be necessary to report. In this the greatest 
possible accuracy must be observed. 

17,—-Each chief overseer will be held responsible for all tools 
in use upon his road, and all changes and repairs of tools must 
be registered in the proper place in the road book. The tools to 
be constantly kept in good order, and the overseer will note in 
his book every instance of new tools or tools newly repaired not 
lasting a reasonable time, such as iron wedges, steel borers, pick- 
axes, &c., in order that the smiths may be checked for their 
negligence. 

18.-—Whenever any man shall be permanently exempted from 
labour by a certificate from the engineer's office, see form, page 

» Signed by the Resident, such man’s name is to be struck 
out of the village list altogether, and the overseer of the road ia, 
at the same time, to countersign the certificate. This order does 
not apply to those men who have an exemption for a limited period. 

19.—-When any villager shall change his habitation from one 
village, or district to another, his name must be immediately 
taken out of the working list of the village he quits and placed 
on that of the village he goes to; for which purpose, the overseer 
of the road he leaves must immediately report aay such change 
to the Engineer office. (See form of report, page -) 

20.—No foundation or new work to be laid out except by the 
engineer, who desires that overseers will send for him immediately 
should any difficulty arise in the interim of his visits which he 
may not have seen and provided for. 

21.—The hours for meals to be the following :—from Ist May 
until 30th September, breakfast, from eight o'clock till nine; 
dinner, from twelve till two. From Ist October until 30th April. 
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breakfast, from eight until half-past eight; dinner from twelve 
till one. 

22.-The regular hour for leaving off work is sunset, but over- 
seers are directed in every case where they can, to give tasks to 
the parties. Oversoers are also authorized to reward the indus- 
trious by dismissing them earlier and to punish the idle by detaining 
them later than the regular hour of sunset. 

22.--The chief overseer should always refer to the general 
distribution in the evening after work, that he may know how 
many men to expect, and make his arrangements accordingly for 
the following day, telling each of his assistants what number of 
men he is to have the direction of and in what part of the work 
toemploy them. He should not take a particular party to himself, 
but should give his attention to the general superintendence of the 
whole. He should always keep in mind that the more his work- 
men are divided into small parties and the more ground they cover 
within view of the several overseers, the better. He should 
observe who amongst his primates are the most intelligent and 
active, giving to such persons charge of separate parties, and he 
must never forget that upon his individual exertions and arrange- 
ments the progress of the work will depend. 

24.—The morning report (form, page ) must be despatched 
by express from each road not later than nine o'clock a.m. every 
morning. 

25.—Whenever any party shall be found at work without the 
bevils, level, and boning-rods, the chief overseer will lose a day’s 
pay. 

26.-—All Sanitary Capos are to be placed on the strength of 
the distributions, and Sanita duty is not to be allowed as an excuse 
for any person being absent from work. 

27,.—January Ist, 1827. In consequence of the number of 
false reports of persons being ill and absent from their homes on 
the days of their Angaria, the following regulation will have effect 
from this date:— Overseers in charge will keep in the roll-book an 
accurate account of the number of times that any man maybe absent 
from his regular turn of Angaria on account of illness, and as soon 
as he recovers he must work the same number of days on the road. 
A similar account will be kept of the number of turns missed by 
persons who are absent from the island, and they will likewise be 
obliged to work an equal number of days as soon as they shall 
return. The method of keeping this running account of labour 
will be extremely simple by ruling a column in the roll-book fur 
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each day's angaria, and putting one of the following marks opposite 
each man’s name, viz. 


. Such as are presente ssereeeee 
: Such as are sick - +++ 
3, Gone from the island 
4, Absent from neglect. --+++--- 
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Cancelling an s. or a g. as the case may he for each day that the 
person who has been sick or abroad shall work out a day of his 
debt of labour, It is hoped that this rule will prevent such false 
reports, as there will now be no benefit arising to any one from 
making them. 

The foregoing regulations ceased upon the promulgation of the 
Road Act in the year 1828. They were replaced by the following 


ROAD REGULATIONS. 


1,—All persons in public employ are most strictly forbidden to 
accept fees, presents, or favours of any kind from any person 
whatever. The object of all such presents is public fraud, and every 
breach of this order will be severely punished. 

2.—Every overseer is directed to have a distribution constantly 
exposed on his road, showing the day of the month upon which 
each man of his angaria will be required to work. This will 
always be the same day of each month for the same persons. 
Thus every one will know the exact twelve days of the year on 
which he will be required to attend the road. 

3,—Any one wishing to send a substitute to work for him may 
do so provided the person he sends be an able man as the law 
directs. 

4.—In the event of bad weather, Sundays, or government 

. festivals happening on the day appainted far the people of any village 

to work, it will be their duty to attend the road en the following 
working day in addition to the party of that day, and thus the 
original order of the distribution will be preserved.” 

5.—From the Ist of May to the last of September the hours 
for breakfast will be from eight until nine, dinner eleven till two. 
From Ist October till last of April, breakfast from eight till half- 
past eight, dinner from twelve till one. These being hours of 
repose, every man must work ten hours in winter and twelve in 
summer, including the time required to come to the work, which 
will hereafter be fixed according to the locality. 
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Sunday for the preceding week, and forwarded without delay to 
the Engineer’s office together with the lists of absentees. 

7.~-Each chief overseer will be responsible for all tools in use 
on his road, and all receipts or changes of tools must be registered 
in hia road book. He must also make a report of any tools he 
may get which are badly made or mended that the smiths may be 
checked. : 

8.—All persons exempted by law from labour must have a 
certificate to that effect from the Engineer's office, after showing 
which they are not to be required by the overseers to attend the 
road, 


No. 38. 


Letter from Coronet Napier, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
Masor-GeneraL Sin F. Avan, K.C.B. 


Argostoli, 22d June, 1822. 
Dear General, 

I left two points to the Regent, and magistrates to settle. First, 
How often per month a man ought to be called upon to labour at 
the roads. Secondly, How much is the value of his day’s labour 
at the least, in this island. Answer first, Once every fifteen days. 
Answer second, Two piastres or fifteen pence. I understand that 
formerly they were worked much harder, frequently once every six 
days. The peasantry are all content, and, as far as they are con- 
cernéd, all goes smooth : I take pains to learn, and have but one 
account from every quarter. Having once fixed these ¢wo points 
with them, (and of course I took the day’s labour in fifteen for my 
base,) I divided the whole paying population, into six classes, 
and calculated for three months, at two days per month or six 
days for quarter. 

Ist Clasgs eseee eeeees 0+ 180 oboli 

Od jy eisdsieee aan ++++200 ,, 

Bd 4g ov eece teense 01300, 

Ath j, seceeeeeee 00-400 ,, 

bth, ++ ++500,, 

Bth 4, ceveeececeeees 600 ,, 
I make nominal lists of every man able to work, opposite the 
names will be six columns, and in one, or other, of these columns, 
he will be included ; for instance, a rich man is put down in the 
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or 3d column, according to his means, not in the same as his father, 
unless equally rich, in this way I think justice is done to all, and the 
sum each has to pay, very low; for the rich man will pay but 
24 dollars a year, whereas by * * * * * * rule of ten days for 
sixth class at 30 oboli he would pay 72 dollars, and taking the 
day’s labour at 20 oboli it gives 48 dollars or double what I have 
arranged. I think * * * * * * increase from one class to 
another is too great ; because it is not necessary, even were it but 
one day for each class; whereas * * * * * * increases two 
days. Iam sure that with economy the money, as I have ar- 
ranged it, will not only cover every expense, but after a certain 
time will form a purse that will enaile us to pay a sufficient 
working party and complete the roads WiTHOUT A FURTHER 
conve. I know you will hear complaints, and that they mean to 
represent, in different channels, apparently unconnected, that 
the road-making gives general offence; and that numbers are, in 
consequence, going clandestinely to the Morea—this is false; a 
general belief that the Greeks are succeeding, and that great 
advantages are to be derived by going, may have tempted a few 
poor devils; but, be assured, it is the Signori alone, that are 
discontented at the road-making; and there is no trick they 
would not resort to, to parry the payment, and throw all the 
burden on the poor. I shall be glad if you approve of my scale 
for payment as Lord High Commissioner, but if you wish to 
leave it to the residents of islands to arrange, be assured I will 
carry it through. I have a rough edge as well as a smooth one. 
This Regent is ruled by ** ** * * * * * * * and the 
* # # * *°® © you wrote to me about. They are both cunning 
but not men of superior talent, and wish to be popular. I will 
keep them both in order, I think, by fear; that is, I will make 
them entirely adopt my scale of payment against their will, and 
then I will leave all the odium upon them ; for if they once agree 
to it, they, then, publicly approve, and their private denial will 
be useless,* They have, I hear, persuaded * * * * * * # ¥ ® 


. This passage seems jesuitical on my part, but it was not so; I 
privately spoke to the magistrates in question with much earnestness, not 
to say vehemence, endeavouring to convince them of the iniquity there 
would be in throwing the whole burden of the corvée on the labouring 
class. I did not convince them, but I so far affected their nerves by my 
declared resolution to oppose this attempt to oppress the peasantry, that 
they adopted my scale of payment against their will, and as I kept my 
own council, this appeared to be their own act, and their contradiction 
went for nothing. Now a man has a right to use the influence his per- 
sonal character gives him for the protection of the oppressed. 
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that his home is to be burnt. The base on which we stand is 
so just, that all their ¢ricks must be useless, at least this is the 
light I see it in, and both think, and hope, you will do the same. 
I have the honour to be, 
C. J. Napier. 


No, 39. 


Extract of a Letter from Coronet Napier, Resident of the 
Island of Cefalonia, to Sin Freperick Hankey, Secre- 
tary to his Excellency the Lord High Commissioner. 


Argostoli, 22d June, 1822. 
To tell you the truth, the more I get shaken into my bag here, 
the Jess I find it good to ask advice; and so 1 make up my mind 
by my own lights, when I am not driven, by local ignorance, to 
seek the opinion of others. You are very likely to hear com- 
plaints of me soon, I am regularly shearing a pig, “ great cry, 
and little wool,” in making the Signori pay for the roads, but 
they may writhe, and shriek, and do what they like, my grasp 
of them is strong, and I will not let go. They want the whole 
weight of road-making to fall on the labourer ; 1 will send 
the General some regulations which I have made, in the teeth of 
every mother’s son of them, * . * . * 
they are all afraid of being unpopular with their own class, now I 
like popularity too, but not at the expense of the peasantry, 
and of justice! 
Tam, &c. 
C. J. Naprer. 


No. 40. 
Letter from Cotoner Navrer, Resident of Cefalonia, to 
: Masor-Gewezrat Str Frepericx ADAM. 
Argostoli, 20th July, 1822. 
My pear Generax, 

I am quite happy to find that my dress is ali that affords subject 
for animadversion to those feeble Gentry, who infest men in 
power with their ¢ttle tattle ; and I am, peculiarly, easy under 
the attacks of the small critic who feeds upon whiskers, wishing 
him joy, in the present instance, of his ample allowance of food, 
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with which (as I have good reasons for continuing) the razor shalt 
not interfere, except by your positive orders.* 

To turn to a more serious subject, I have reason to think, I 
shall be able to substantiate the charges against © * * * *, 
in a few days you shall have the results of my inquiries. There 
is some grumbling about the roads. * * * * * * jg 
frightened out of his wits, but a wise measure, executed with 
justice, and lenity, canmever give just cause for discontent, which 
is an attempt to bully, and, if met by rigour, will die. They 
complain of my severity, in enforcing work, and pay, that is, I 
refuse to let people off, without sound reason, and thus throw all 
upon the willing 200 men now working each day, the work 
comes once in fifteen days, this is quite easy. When the currant 
season begins, I propose to lighten it one half. If you have 
complaints of my severity, and dismal stories of emigration, 
which, I take for granted, you will, I can answer them all to 
your satisfaction. The discontent of the Signori at paying is 
very great; Iam very unpopular, and have no doubt, that not 
being what is called a “ guarded person” in my language (for 
which character I have a supreme contempt) I shall be, frequent~ 
ly, represented (or misrepresented) to you, and Sir Thomas in 
strange lights ; against all such, I shall trust my defence to my 
conduct, if that produces the effect you wish, I answer your pur- 
pose ; if. it does not you have power to remove me from the com- 
mand; for I frankly own to you, that I feel no inclination to 
enter the lists, with backbiting courtiers, whether Greek, or 
English! . 

Believe me to be, my dear General, 
Very respectfully yours, 
C. J. Narrer, 


* Sir F, Adam followed this by an order, conveyed through the 
Deputy Adjutant General at Corfu, that I should shave off my whiskers. 
T accordingly did so, and enclosed them to that officer, privately, asa 
proof that I had obeyed his Excellency’s orders to a hair. It seems that 
Sir Frederick had, by studying the laws of nations, discovered that my 

" wearing whiskers was a breach of neutrality between Greeks and Turks? 
His diplomatic nerves became justly alarmed: I was very popular; the 
battle of Sala had just been won by some Cefalonians, possibly by my 
whiskers! Tenterden Church-steeple was the cause of Godwin Sands! 
and Sir Frederick’s vivid imagination depicted my whiskers overthrowing 
the Ottoman empire, Europe in a blaze, and every hair on my lip 
breaking an international law, perhaps involving a congress! No time 
was to be lost, the state was in danger; and, voting himself a second 
Figaro, he shaved me with a promptness and decision quite surprising ; 
and, what is still more wonderful, without an act of Parliament!!! 
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No, 41. 


Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to Sir F. Apam. 


18th February, 1823. 

Dear Genenrat, 

I have reason to think some representations may be made against 
Macphail (in appearance) but in fact against the roads; you will 
not believe a word of these, but, as others may, I give you notice. 
The “ address,” given to me, and the constant demands from the 
peasantry to begin on more roads, I think may convince Sir 
Thomas that all these stories are got up by those who do not like 
to pay, and who find that I would not allow the weight to be 
thrown wholly on the peasants. The Regent, as you know, is 
@ nervous man, and they tell him all sorts of stories to alarm 
him, I believe he thinks me too violent, but J know my men. 

T have brought them to their senses about the Jews, and we 
are now quite quiet. Some of the Regent's friends told him, it 
was dangerous to go into the narrow streets, as there were many 
who sought his life, on account of the roads, and the Jews; and 
he believed this, but J did not! If you hear any stories of the 
officers employed on the roads treating the people ill, I will 
answer for proving the story wholly false, but they are so well 
got up, as, often, to stagger me, though on the spot ; but the 
slightest examination puts them to fight. They remind me of 
the spectres described in Tasso’s enchanted wood ! 

I have the honour to be, 
My dear General, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C. J. Napier. 
Sra Frepericx Apam, 


No. 42. 


. To Lizvt.-Corowet Rupspevu. 


11th October, 1828. 
Dear Rupspett, 
Ir is no use to conceal how very sorry I am not to see, either 
you, or the General; you for private reasons, him for public 
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ones, The latter I will state to you; they need immediate, find 
decided answers. First, the Regent is extremely alarmed at the 
scarcity of corn, and intreats you will send, a¢ least, six thou- 
sand bushels of hard corn; but ten thousand would be better. 
Secondly, in the order to transfer the custom-house (given 
by his Excellency to Kennedy), he made no exception relative 
to the moles. In the order from the Senate to the Regent, 
there is a sort of memorandum of Mr. Baynes, saying, that the 
moles are to be suspended ;. which order is to be obeyed? 

The Senate, and Mr. Baynes, will excuse me, but their 
order is nonsense. So completely so, that really } cannot 
lose time in exposing it; if either the General, or yourself, 
were here, and would look at the thing, that look would 
be followed by the immediate order for the moles, as far as 
they can be made, now that the season is passed or nearly 
so! Thirdly, the Maltese Colony at Pronos requires that his 
Excellency, or yourself, should see it. I think it on a better 
footing, and more prosperous than ever, in despite of all difficul- 
ties, and have very little doubt of both the Lord High Commis-~ 
sioner and yourself, being of the same opinion, but you, or one of 
you, should see it. Praysend me seeds of all kinds—Ruta Baga, 
and sainfoin, particularly ; and all others useful in gardens, or 
farms, that can be had; and we will pay for them; but rather 
than all, send yourself- 1 have no hesitation in pressing this, 
because I know, from experience, that travelling (at sea particu- 
larly) is the best of remedies for rheumatism, the only one I 
believe. Your room is ready, and has been for ages, and a most 
hearty welcome. “ QuAND MEME!” 

‘ Yours ever, 
C.J. Napier. 


If the seeds are to be had, pray send them now or the season 
will pass. 


No. 43. 
To Sir F. Adam. 


17th October, 1828. 
Dear GENERAL, 
I wave yours from S'* Maura of the 14th, and from Corfu of 
Qn 
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the 16th; and every thing which impedes your coming here 
grieves me much, but I was quite sure General Church would 
keep you employed till you could no longer stay in the south. I 
regret that 1 did not go to Ithaca, though the truth is, that, as you 
said nothing of it, 1 thought that you might disapprove of it; in 
the first place; and, in the second, it is not seeing you, but. seeing 
you here, that ia so. important; and that, while we have fine 
weather, your excellency should see, with your own eyes, several 
important things, and neither take my view, or any one else’s 
view, for, after all, it is you and not your resident, that must 
take the credit, or the blame, in the long run ; the vast importance 
of this island makes it quite necessary, that, on the spot, you 
should decide whether your Resident acts right or acts wrong ;* 
my conduct of matters can neither be attacked, or defended, 
except when eyes are brought into the field ; then you can stamp 
what I do, or correct it. I am sure you will excuse what I say to 
press your coming, I do it from a sense of its utility, and not that 
I feel any doubt of having acted steadily in the right road, and as 
to any fear of responsibility, I have too much confidence in myself 
for that: a great defect this, but vanity is a rock upon which we 
are all apt to split; and it is generally in an inverse ratio to our 
understanding; now, if my vanity has led me astray, your coming 
may put me right, for I am by no means anxious to see this island 
suffer by its ebullition: on the other hand, if you, on the spot find 
my plans just and useful, I think you will give them the full 
force of your authority, by making them your own, and carrying 
them vigorously into effect. If your coming is impracticable, could 
you not send Rudsdell? next to yours, his opinion is most impor- 
tant; he would see things. He would form his opinions on facts, 
seen on the spot; [could explain whatever appeared doubtful, or be 
corrected if I am wrong, or the disputed point being fairly stated 
to you, by him, you could decide. I would willingly trust him 
as my advocate against his own views. However, I have no fear 
of either your Excellency or Rudsdell, differing from my opinion, 
when you are here. Now, this is the 17th, and October takes 
with it our fine weather; neither you, nor Rudsdell can see well 
among our mountains in bad weather; and his rheumatism would 
preclude all rides; but for the next three weeks much might be 
done by either of you coming for two days, one to go to Racli, the 


* The reader is requested to bear in mind, in reading this, and other 
letters, that Sir F. Adam in his letter to Lord Goderich, says, I kept him 
te tee neon af what went on at Cefalonia!!! 
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other, to reéurn. Ido not say that a day or two more, would not 
be desirable; but two days would do all that is of primary impor- 
tance.. ‘T'wo days ago we had the most. violent storm in the har- 
bour that ever was witnessed; two hoats were wrecked, one in 
quarantine, the other in pratique. Had the “Sanita” been in 
the old place we should have all been in quarantine ; for three 
large boats, lying in that water, were driven from their anchors, 
all in a huddle with the shipping to leeward! Had the moles, at 
the new Sanita, and Custom house, been only partly finished, 
the two boats lost would have been quite safe; however, there is 
a clear proof that (though the moles, were they more advanced, 
would have saved them) they were lost by their own misconduct, 
so that they have no reproach to make against the government. 
[ have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) C. J. Narrer. 


No, 44, 


Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to the Secretary of 
the Lord High Commissioner. 


6th July, 1829. 

My Dear Rupspe.t, 
Here are two poor men who were, by accident, blown up in 
springing a mine; they have totally lost their sight. I have told 
the Regent to write to the Senate, and, to save time, propose six 
dollars each per month as the least pension that can be justly 
given; ‘however, the Senate will, of course, decide as it thinks 
best. The case is a very piteous one, and I hope you will give 
the poor fellows a lift; they are both young handsome men. 

Yours truly, 
C. J. Napier. 
To Lr,-Cox. RuDsDELL. 


2x2 
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No. 45, 
From the same to the same. 


: 29th September, 1829. 
My Dear Rupspett, 
I cerTain xy have nothing to do with the subject of this letter, 
but the injustice of it is too glaring not to submit it to the general. 
There are two young men totally blinded by an accident in the 
public service, and the provision granted to them, instead of being 
secured upon the public treasury, like other pensions, is thrown 
upon the road fund! When the road fund ceases will their sight 
return? A hundred contingencies’ attend the road fund, while 
these poor fellows are, past recovery, blind. Their eyes are ab- 
solutely burnt out, I am sure I need say no more !* 
Believe me yours, &c, 
(Signed) C, J. Narrer. 
To Lr.-Cot. Rupspext. , 


® My applications for these poor fellows were so fruitless, when I left 
the island in 1830, they were still pensioners on the road fund. That 
fund has, I believe, been long since exhausted ; and what has been done 
in this lamentable case I know not; but I am quite sure that if this book 
is honoured by Lord Nugent’s perusal, he will take these miserable men 
under his protection. 


No. 46. 


Report of the Public Works carried on in the Island of Cefalonia up to the 30th June, 1830. 
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Date of original | 4 mount of Amount Date of Com. | Date of Com- ji 
Service. sary Heieente , Estimate. | expended. | pacnolcom * pletion. Dnecrvations« 
1 £ 8 d| £28 a 
_ Lighthouse at the /29th Dec, 1828.; 39 18 ly ‘atcnoagh ee inkl : eea’s 
Point of St. Theo. | 50 0 0 Although the lighthouse Is completed it cannot come 
; te til the fu, 
dore..........++ $/20th Dec,1829| 28 0 0 | Jus ordered to be consuinca vee omy, orfay where ie 
[weciianieaen Fiepigsum of 50 was a gift from his Excellency the Lord 
j 117 28 14! 117 14 7Hl2Ist Jan. 1829./28thJune,1830, mental partof the lighteme er TBE Solonnade and orna- 
is This work has been com: leted £159: 14: 64 within the 
Rooms in the Laza- 2 estimate ; a kitchen and nece: i 
2 3 ‘sary having been added to 
Tt veeveseseee §fe/ehJuly,1829, 491 10 0 | 331 15 54${24thJuly,1829.|18thJune,1830, each separate apartments ¢ casenae ey eee 
room have likewise been built ; the late temporary fumi- 
! {gain joom having been pulled down, as it stood on the 
. : ! | Of the five radiating lines of prison celis, four have been 
. 27th Feb. 1826.5670 0 arched in, and two of these have Weak completed with 
Prison ..eetssee4 [28d Sept, 1828, 2604 1 34 doors on the ground floor ready to receive prisoners. ‘The 
jeter! Goremor's house, Eis chapel, the serene is and 
las : ores, the infirmary, the enclosing wall, wit 
8274 2 OF6681 15 3 j3d Oct. 1825. |... .. cee eee ele tye walle above, anil the angle towers for the puards, are 
nearly completed. 
' ‘There remain to be finished the fifth row of cells, the 
( fertace to communicate with the firs floor cells, workshop, 
| c. and the cell doors. 
' The Health Office mole is suficiently advanced to give « 
Health Office and | good protection to the boats in quarantine; but the work 
ts si at both th moles is neart: nded, in 
Custom House ¢{tothNov.1828.(1620 13 4 | 823 10 10$/20th Nov.1628........08 of the low state of the road chest. from which ake deen. 
Moles ........4.§ ke < | ditute necessary for this service was authorized tobe taken 
asa loan, 
Bats t The burying-ground of Trapano will be completed about 
Farying: ground at Yeotmay,tgs0.! 169 2 | ag48 4 LOthMay,1830,)-0+sseeeeeael the end of Fly, with a coniderable asing upon the sant 
seaveaseey authorized. 

5 A; ad - 
Casino and Exchange 2091 310] 140 9 4zle7thJuly,1829)............. $ mews Buildings Te Nearly cleared and ready to com 
Lancastrian Schools The foundations of the schools and Monte de Pieta are 

and Monte de tees LISS TAB [vesvenscnnel igen cccsesencilénesisesdesias § eteared and ready, to commence building be fins Re 
Pieta .....-..65 Senate-office.* 
Collector ot cee 29thNov.1828., 8415 6 Reneee ener rere bane Pa Suspended. 
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Suspended. 


Ten houses have been rebuilt, for. persons whose houses 
were pulled down in the line of the new streets, and there 

U still remain six more to be rebuilt, 
Pronos Road with the Castle Branch is about twenty-eight 
milesand a half, ‘It passes through the districts of Craned, 
Teossimia, Leo, Paltes, Coronous, and Rac. It i> passable for 

Q aearriage, with she exception of the Valtes Cig, which 
is about 150 yards long, and as yet open only for animals. 
Saint Liberoles Road into Racil, together with the Moun- 
tain Branch, is about thirty-three rates y it passes through 
the districts of Omala, Pita 





and 





Abont twenty- 





\ three miles of this road are passable fora carriage. The 

bridge of Zacatissiano has been completed, and the cliff 
ander Degaletto made passable to londad animals. 
Erisso Road, passing through Potamiano, Pillaro, and 

f Erisso, including its branches to Santa Eulemtla and Ka- 
Kilangada is about thirty-five miles: by the end of Jul: 
it will be passable for a carriage from Argostoli to Guis- 
cardo and Zanta Bufemia. 
Samos Road from Argostoli, passing through the districts 
of Omala and Samos, is about nine miles long from the 
five mile stone, where it branches from the Liberales road. 
Jt is passable for a carriage from Argostol} to the beach at 

amos, 

§ Livato’ Road, passing by Migness, and Caligata, toge- 

Q ther with the Theodore branch, iv about ten mites pass- 
able for carriages, = 

(Lixuri Road, passing through Tinea, and getting into the 
Erisso Road in Pillaro, together with its three branches, 

} the first leading towards Anoi, the second towards Catoi, 
the third from Tinea to Argestoli town, in all about 

} thirty-three miles, of which about twenty are passable for 
a carriage, and the remaining thirteen will be passable 

(ior animals by the end of July. i 

The above 148 miles of road, when finished, may be 

considered as nearly completing the general communica- 
tions of the island, as it will only require ten miles more 
to connect the districts of Pirghi, Samos, and Pillaro 
with each other. But althongh these general lines of 














communication bave been laid out with as zouch reference 
to the particular interests of the several districts through 


which they pass as the nature of the country would admit, 
pin A. phe Enea ye te ah eae! Roe tcp reer 6 
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No, 47. 
To Coroner Narizn from Mr. Giovanni CoMBATECRA. 


Cefaionia, 27th July, 1831. 
I nave the honour of writing to you under circumstances of such 
consequence as to justify my importunity. If your principles of 
impartial justice were less known, as distinguishing your adminis- 
tration of this government, and your salutary solicitude to prevent 
oppression and persecution, I would not, with such confidence, 
impart my misfortunes to your benevolent mind, and emplore your 
generous assistance. : 

1 believe it to be useless to repeat to you what has happened in 
this country since your departure, as you have probably been 
informed of all, and not less convinced that the machinations of 
the same were conducted by a few individuals, who, forgetful of 
the obligations they have towards you, and urged by personal 
objects, endeavoured to overturn the existing order of things, 
and to ruin your institutions, though proved, by experience, to 
be most advantageous to this country and useful to the govern- 
ment. ‘ 

It was, therefore, natural that I should not remain exempt 
from their attacks because I was the tenant of Trepano, and 
the speculator of the fishery. These formed grave sins in the 
eyes of those who ought, out of respect to themselves, secure to 
me the execution of a solemn contract made by themselves. In 
the first place, a gang of vagabonds, calling themselves fisher- 
men, united, to present memorials against the establishment of 
the fishery, in which they complained that I had violated the 
terms of my contract, and orders upon orders were imposed upon 
me, both as to Trepano and the fishery, with the object (as I 
can prove by public documents) to discharge me, and wear me 
out with regard to both my enterprizes, and I saw the necessity 
of arming myself with patience until better times; strong in the 
consciousness of having always punctually executed the obliga- 
tions of my contract, and that, consequently, I ought to confide 
in the public faith, and the more so, that latterly, in answer to 
the memorial of these pretended fishermen, came an order from 
Corfu that, in future, the conditions of my contract should be 
accurately observed—by this disposition in my favour, somewhat 
encouraged, I hastened to gather the necessary materials, and to 
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son. Firm, however, in their design, my friends, the fishermen, 
changed their plan, and secretly represented that the fishery pro- 
duced bad air, and they amassed stories of facts that did not exist, 
that they might unexpectedly surprise the sanction of superior au- 
thority, and obtain their object; as, in fact, they did, for a vessel 
arriving from Corfu, brought with it the order for the destruction 
of the fishery; a thing which was not made known to me who, by 
the solemn contract existing, and by the heavy expense incurred, 
was principally interested ! the first I knew of it was by the public 
notification of the abolition of my establishment! 

To such an enormous and unheard-of injustice, so contrary to 
every principle of right, and destructive of the public faith, there 
remains for me no refuge but to prostrate myself at the feet of the 
magnanimous King, our august and beneficent protector, to im- 
plore the act of his just clemency in favour of a desolate, and 
persecuted family, reduced to misery for having undertaken things 
useful to my country; but to obtain this reparation one only knows 
that by your strong help, always humane and generous, the op- 
pressed has found in you protection and comfort (no malicious 
attempt will ever be able to eradicate from the mind of the good 
this truth, so often proved, and, as you have been hitherto the 
affectionate and beneficent father of this country, in general, and 
of me, in particular, for which I profess eternal acknowledge- 
ment,) so may it please you to assist my weakness, in circum- 
stances so serious, by indicating to me the person whom I could 
employ, and the mode I should proceed to make my sad, but just 
reclamations, and complaints, reach the feet of the sovereign. 

T pray you to pardon the trouble, and believe me, with senti- 
ments of the most profound respect, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Giovanni Compatecra, 


T answered Mr. Combatecra that I could only refer him to the 
constitution-—but what chance of justice could a poor Greek 
watchmaker have, in the very fangs of his oppressors (if his story 
is true) when I, an English officer, cannot elicit even an answer 
on my case, from the Colonial Office !—~Mr. Combatecra, at least, 
knew his accusers ; and what he was accused of. I know neither ! 
I do hope that Lord Nugent will enquire into this man’s case; if 
the story be false, it is fair to Sir F. Adam that its falsehood should 
be exposed ; if true, his lordship will, no doubt, do that which 
justice demands, and the dignity of his high office dictates. 
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No, 48. 
Project for reclaiming Cutavo Marsh in Cefalonia. 


Argostoli, September 20th, 1830. 
Tue Marsh of Cutavo may be considered as confined within the 
line marked a, b, c, d, e, g, h, in the accompanying sketch, 
and to contain about twenty-five acres, of which more than one- 
half is a swamp, extremely prolific in rushes, weeds, &c. which 
are nourished by several fresh water springs, issuing’a little above 
the level of the sea, and immediately behind the swamp. 

The other half is low marshy ground, of which the least 
elevated parts are on a level with the sea, and the highest not more 
than nine inches above it. The above appear to be the reasonable 
limits of the Marsh, as from this line the land gradually rises in 
all directions towards the surrounding hills; it is well cultivated 
with vineyards, &c. and the elevation of the lowest parts above 
the sea’s level is about 2 ft. 9 in. In addition to t#® Marsh as 
above defined, the whole margin of what is, improperly, called the 
lake, presents such evident causes of impure air, that-a remedy 
appears equally called for here as to the Marsh itself. 

The margin upon the eastern side from n to a, under the 
hills, contains, in its whole length, narrow detached patches of 
what may be called swamp, producing rushes, &c. probably 
propagated by the fresh water springs issuing immediately above 
the level of the sea, and in many cases bubbling up from below 
this level. 

The margin upon the western side from o toh, is shelving, and 
may be said to have no precise limits, there being a space of 
several hundred feet in length and from 20 to 150 feet in breadth, 
which can neither be said to belong to the land nor the sea; being 
at times covered, and at times exposed as land, as the winds 
happen to regulate the level of the water in the harbour, which 
is subject to a variation seldom exceeding 9 inches. The surface 
of this portion consists of mud partly covered with decayed weeds, 
&c. which, when exposed (by the receding water) to the sun’s 
action in summer, produces a most powerful and disgusting 
effluvia, strongly felt in every part of the town. 

The foregoing appear to be the points meriting attention; and 
the remedy that suggests itself as most effectual and most attain- 
able, is that of changing every portion of what is now swamp, 
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the surface until it shall be at least 2 feet above the general 
level of the water; or into sea, by excavating and lowering 
the bed, until the least depth’ of water shall be 2 feet. As 
to wpat portions should be raised into land, and what sunk into 
water, economy must, in a great measure, be our guide. It 
would, no doubt, be desirable to reclaim, as land, every part not 
actually required for the canals necessary to carry off the fresh 
waters coming from the hills and adjacent lands; but the expense 
of procuring, and conveying from a distance the quantity of 
materials necessary for such an undertaking, would put this out 
of the question. I should therefore propose to sink one-half of 
the objectionable surface, both of swamp and marsh, to a depth 
of at least 2 feet below the level of the water, and with the mate- 
tials thus found, to raise the other half to a height of at least 2 
feet above the water, disposing portions of land and water alter- 
nately, for the convenience of the operation, and to prevent the 
expense of transport; but, at the same time, making them so 
broad (say ‘#00 feet each) as not unnecessarily to multiply their 
number, 

Ist. Because, increasing the quantity of margin appears objec- 
tionable. 

2d. Because, the land in narrow stripes would be lesa valuable, 
and more difficult to cultivate; the latter would be a serious ob- 
jection, as the regular cultivation of these situations is considered 
extremely influential to their salubrity. 

The margin on the western side should be filled up to the height 
of 2 fect, by means of the materials to be obtained by deepening 
the shallow water on the outside of it, But on the eastern side, 
from a ton, the work would probably be more easily effected by 
filling in with materials from the hill immediately overhanging it. 
The operation above described would, unquestionably, do away 
with the existence of stagnant water, swamp, and marsh, within 
the above limits. There is, however, an additional precaution 
which appears of importance, to guard against the evil effects 
that might be produced for the first year or two, by exposing such 
a quantity and such a description of soil, What I should propose 
would be, to give every part of the reclaimed land a complete 
covering of 4 inches thick of earth, which has been exposed or 
cultivated, and such a description of earth can be found with con- 
venience amongst the rocks, or the hills overhanging the eastern 
margin of the lake, from whence it may be conveyed in flat- 
bottomed barges to every part of the reclaimed land, 
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In addition to what has been proposed it would be very desirable 
that the whole of the margin of the reclaimed land be retained 
by a stone wall facing. This, of Course, would add very much 
to the expense, but without something of the kind the margin 
will be eternally consuming and requiring repair. 

Thus far we have considered only that land, which, lying 
within the line a, b, c, d, e, g, h, is to undergo a positive 
change; but, to complete our work, we should go a little beyond. 
this, and regulate, by every possible means, the direction of the 
waters, coming from the high grounds; and prevent their carry- 
ing with them into the harbour the soil which they bring down, 
and which must gradually tend to reproduce what we are now 
trying to remedy; swamp a marsh, at the same time that it con- 
tracts the harbour, and lessens the depth of its waters. 

Colonel Napier’s idea upon this subject appears to be extremely 
well worthy of being put in practice. He proposed that the fresh 
waters from the hills should be collected in convenient canals, and 
made to pass through very large basins or cess-pools® entering 
which, at one extremity, they would lose their velocity, and de- 
posit the greater portion of the soil, which they might have brought 
with them, prior to their getting out of their cess-pool, from 
which they would continue their course to the harbour; with a 
view to this object, there is represented in the sketch, a main 
drain, k, 1, across the head of the marsh; this drain would serve 
to collect all the waters coming from the hills, surrounding the 
rear and sides of the marsh ; and from it, by means of the canals, 
I, e, and k, g, the waters would arrive at the cess-pools, e and g, 
intended to receive the deposit of alluvial soil, and thence con- 
tinue their progress to the sea. The bottoms of these cess-poals, 
and of all canals, or drains, to the rear of the marsh, should be 
kept a little higher than the level of the gea, so that after the 
rainy season closes, there shall be no lurking place for stagnant 
water, any where in the vicinity. 

The above principle of raising the surface of the land, and 
lowering the bed of the water, so that the former shall, at all 
times, have a given elevation above the highest level of the sea, 
and the latter a given depth when the sea is at its lowest level, 
appears to be the only safe one. It harmonizes with a never 
ceasing and powerful law of nature; whilst, in attempting to 
reclaim a swamp or shallow inlet by adam and. exhausting ma- 
chine, one outrages the same law and must be constantly opposed 
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ciple would be the quantity of elevation and quantity of depth, 
necessary to accomplish the object ; a point which can, at any 
time, be corrected ; whereas, the fullest success of an under- 
taljng conducted upon the Principle of dam and exhausting ma- 
chines, can only arrive at obtaining a damp bottom ; for supposing 
the power of the machine capable of preventing any accumulation 
of water above the surface, it cannot have effect in clearing the 
soil itself of water. 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy, 
Civil Engineer. 


No, 49. 


Extract of a Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to Sir 
, Frevericx Apam. 


Argostoli, May 7, 1823. 
My pear Generan, 
I ENCLOSE my proposal for a change in the pay of some public 
functionaries. In the present general change, no one can com- 
Plain of breach of faith, should this scale be adopted before the 
new appointments take place, A saving will accrue to the public 
of above eight hundred and sitty-two dollars a year, and its 
servants be more fairly paid. The market-places of Argostoli, 
and Lixuri, may be averaged as paying three thousand three 
hundred dollars yearly. 1 have no copy of my memoir on Asso, 
but I think the sum proved to be gained annually by government 
on opening Asso, wag two thousand Jive hundred, exclusive of 
the advantage gained by the island generally. If my memory is 
correct in this last sum, I shall have added six thousand and six 
hundred and odd dollars to the yearly revenue, which I hope will 
prove that I am not inattentive to economy, a charge which, I 
think, is tantamount to that of total incapacity for public business, 
I therefore hope that you will give me leave to go on with the 
prison, for which the demand is really imperious. 
(Signed) C, J. Napizr. 
Sin Frepverick Apan. 
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No. 50. 


Observations relative to the best mode of preventing fle 
Seraglianti from defrauding the poorer class of Proprietér S, 
(i.e. the Labourers) in the Island of Cefalonia. 1829. 


SECTION I. 


[Iw these rules are incorporated some existing rules; and the 
government interference in this private traffic existed before I drew 
up the regulations here given. Such interference was produced by 
the tax, and the nature of the trade. As the state of this trade 
now stands, the poor proprietor can have no protection without 
public interference. ] 

1, Tue places called “ 4je” (where the currants are exposed 
to the sun,) ought to be prepared on purpose with a floor, or the 
fruit must be dried in boxes; a receipt for the mode of preparing 
floors to be published with the act, and is subjoined to this paper. 

The infraction of this rule to be punished by a fine, of not 
less than éwenty dollars, or more than one hundred, at the dis- 
cretion of the municipal body. 

2. The currants must be carefully freed from the small stalks 
and gravel. This will produce a good quality of fruit, without 
false weight. 

3. The whole of the currants must be deposited in the two 
cities of Argostoli, and Lixuri, before the 12th of October, (unless 
on some fair excuse made by any particular proprietor to the head 
of the customs, and with his permission,) under a fine of four 
dollars a day till the law is fulfilled : and any merchant choosing 
to purchase fruit from the smaller proprietors in the country, 
must, in cases of so doing, conform to this rule, they by such 
purchase becoming proprietors themselves, - 

4. All seraglianti must give in a declaration, at the Regent’s- 
office, of the quantity of fruit which they have received during 
the year. This declaration must be made in writing, and before 
,the lst of November of the same year, under a penalty of five 
* dollars per day till it shall be presented. 


SECTION II. 
1. No quantity of currants, not even what is called the 
dominical portion, shall be received by a seragliante, if not pre- 
viously weighed in the public scales, and accompanied by a note. 
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of the weight, signed by the public weigher, according to the 
given form. 

2. The seragliante, finding a difference between the weight 
named in the public note, and that shown by his own scales, 
must either accept the public note as correct, or verify the error, 
by returning the fruit to be again weighed by the public weigher, 
in his, the proprietor’s, presence. 

3, When seraglianti have emptied sacks of currants into their 
reraglie, they must weigh their sacks, separately, and write their 
weight on the back of the public weigher’s note; which note the 
owner of the sack will carry back to the public weigher; who is, 
immediately, to register the same in a book kept for the purpose. 
If there is a dispute between the seragliante, and the proprietor, 
as to the weight of the sacks, they must be weighed by the public 
weigher in presence of both parties; and the weight registered 
accordingly. This measure secures the interest of the proprietor, 
even if he should lose the public note of the weight; and, though 
of small importance to great proprietors, is of vast importance to 
the peasantry. Any transgression on the part of either proprie~ 
tor, or seraglianti, as to the above article, shall be punished as a 
frand, at the discretion of the municipal body. And: if any 
public weigher should refuse to register the said sacks, he shall 
forfeit twenty dollars for the first offence; and forty for the 
second, 

4, The seraglianti must keep two registers, stamped by the 
police, in which shall be written exactly, and day by day, the 
quantity of currents received, and the note of the public weigher 
shall be registered. In one of these books shall be noted what 
the seraglianti selds ; in the other, what is left in his charge, not 
to be sold by him. 

In this manner the portion of ‘eacki pfdprietor, relative to the 
quantity sold, will be secured ; and the sum due ascertained, by 
balancing accounts monthly. : . 

This article will prove a great security to the poor proprietors, 
who, at present, ate exposed to, and suffer every sort of fraud, 
that an unprincipled person, acting as a seragliante, may choose 
to practice, 

The omission of the seragliante to keep such a register, or a 
variation therefrom, in his account with the proprietors, to the 
loss of the latter, shall be punished by a fine of one hundred 
dollars, and the delinquent to be incapacitated from ever again 
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5. The seraglianti shall be permitted to charge four per cent. 
on the quantity of fruit deposited.* 

G. All books kept in obedience to the above rules, are considered 
to be public registers ; and, as such, open to the inspection of 
the auditor-general, or his assistant, when the local government 
shall think it proper to order such inspection. 


SECTION III. 


1, Experience has proved that some merchants made secret bar- 
gains with the seraglianti, to give more than the sum expressed in 
their written contracts. Two evils arise from this practice: the one 
is, that the public is defrauded of the tax, which is levied by the 
written contract; the other evil is, that the poor proprietors of 
fruit are grossly cheated; and there are few oppressions which 
bear so immediately and heavily on the peasant as this, or which 
it is more difficult to remove. Be it therefore prohibited, that any 
secret promise, or tacit agreement, or gift of money, directly or 
indirectly, be made to a seraglianti by any merchant: but on the 
céntrary, let it be ordered, that every part of each contract, be 
clearly, and fully, expressed in the public written agreement, 
under pain of a fine, on both purchaser and seller, of not less 
than five hundred dollars, and their names to be published in the 
government gazette, as defrauders of the public revenue, and of 
the deposit of private property entrusted to their charge; also, let 
such a defaulter be liable to private prosecution for the amount 
which the proprietors have been defrauded of, if the discovery is 
made after sale; and further, let the seraglianti be prosecuted for 
perjury ; to render them liable to which, let the whole body of 


* “ Quere—Would it not be better to allow them to charge what they 
like, aad government keep a seraghia, charging four per cent.?” This 
quere was put by a merchant, but my objection (and the only one that 
could be made) to it was, that the peasants are in such a state of slavery 
to the seraglianti, that they dare not, in many cases, deposit their fruit in 
a public seraglia, however desirous to do so they might be. Yam clearly 
of opinion that the less a government interferes in private transactions 
the better, when a people are free; but, when enslaved by feudal chiefs, 
there are but two roads leading to freedom: the protection of the govern- 
ment or rebellion! This last was never trodden while I was Resident of 
Cefalonia. I admit that I am vain of this, but should not have made a 
boast of it had not Sir F. Adam accused me of tyrannical conduct; which 
accusation obliges me, in self-defence, to omit no opportunity of calling 
the attention of my reader, to this disproof of Sir F. Adam’s assertion. 
His Excellency cannot boast that the people did not rebel against Ais 
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the seraglianti be annually sworn to the observance of these rules ; 
the oath being administered by the Regent on the first week of 
gathering the fruit. - 

2. It is prohibited that any merchant, agent, or commissioner, 
for the purpose of buying currants, shall be a seraglianti; or 
have any indirect interest in a seraglia belonging to another per- 
son. This prohibition will remove the opportunities, and tempta- 
tions, which the union of the characters of seraglianti and 
commissioners, in one person, now affords, of profiting by cir- 
cumstances, and particularly that of pretending to have sold, or 
not to have sold, fruit, as best suits their secret designs. 

3. The head of the Custom-house is charged with the execution 
of these rules; for which he shall be held responsible, so far as he 
is concerned, and his knowledge extends; and if, at any time, 
it shall appear, that any deviation from the same shall come under 
his knowledge, and that he has neglected to enforce the law in 
its full rigour, he shall be liable to the penalty therein applied to 
the delinquents; who shall be borne harmless in consequence. 

On the other hand, all fines and forfeitures ordained shall he 
wholly for the advantage of the informer. 


SECTION IV. 

1, When fruit has been purchased in the country by a mer- 
chant, and that the latter has brought it to the town of Argostoli, 
or Lixuri, and had it regularly weighed, and registered, in the 
public Custom-house, such currants may be, at once, shipped, 
or deposited in his private seraglia, as goods with which, 
having been sold to a foreign merchant, the Ionian government 
has no farther concern; it being, however, always understood, 
that such fruit is the sole, and exclusive property of the mer- 
chant; and that he is not acting as a seragliante. 

2. The Regent, and collector of customs, shall, annually, as- 
semble the proprietors of currants, at the public commercial hall 
or exchange; and there state to them, the causes why the currants 
of the preceding year rose, or fell, in the foreign markets, 
Such annual meetings must inevitably tend to enlighten the pea- 
sants, and improve cultivation, not only of currants, but other 
produce, 

There shall be an annual inspection of the seraglie made by 
the Regent, the municipal body, the inspector of customs, and 
engineer. These gentlemen are to ascertain that these seraglis 


are constructed according to the following manner, viz.: That 
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flag-stones, bricks, cement, or wood, and perfectly dry and clean. 

Any seragliante, whose seraglia is not so formed, shall have 
his seraglia sealed up for that year. This inspection to be made a 
week before the gathering of the fruit. 

4. A commission, consisting of the collector of customs, a 
seragliante, and a merchant, is to be assembled by the magis- 
trate, for commerce and navigation, whenever any dispute arises 
between buyer and seller, as to the quality of the fruit, 

The magistrate for commerce may, of course, act as an arbi- 
trator between the parties at issue, in the first instance; but, if 
they persist in an appeal to the commission, he is not, under any 
circumstances, to form part of that commission himself: he is 
merely to assemble it. 

In the above rules the punishments awarded to those who make 
false contracts, ought to be regulated by a lawyer, and made 
more effectual; the crime being one which ruins the poor people, 
and against which they have no security at present. 





No. 51. 


Translation of a Memorial to His Majesty, from the 
Cefalonians. 

Srre! 

Tue Cefalonian people have a strong sense of gratitude for the 
advantages which they have reaped from the powerful protection 
of your Majesty. 

To address so great a monarch seems andacious in a poor and 
humble race of mountaineers, but we are induced so to do, 

Because, we are so permitted, by that constitution which your 
Majesty has vouchsafed to accord to these states. 

Because, we know the justice and benevolence of your 
Majesty. 

Because, our necessities are imperious. 

Because, we trust, with full confidence, to that protection 
which has, hitherto, been so effectually bestowed by your 
Majesty. ; 

We say, “‘ effectually bestowed,” because the storm of war 
has raged around us: a war of the most dreadful description, 
a war of extermination! and, in the midst of these horrors, our 
island remains calm. and pneacefal—-onr asitations wisely reanraces,] « 
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united to the Grecians by the ties of blood, of country, of his- 
tory, and of religion, we could. not behold the struggles of Greece 
with stoical indifference; and wise men among us saw, With alarm, 
our passions arise ; they dreaded the raging of political, and per- 
sonal violence, which the remoteness of external danger not un- 
frequently engenders, and which are sometimes elicited when 
nations have new, and scarcely established, governments, outrages 
that are so well remembered, by the majority of those now living, 
to have produced great suffering in this our native island, previous 
to our having been received under the strong protection of the 
British Diadem—at such a moment it was that we felt all the 
blessings of your Majesty’s high and mighty rule; which, with 
an impartial and sagacious hand, kept us aloof from evils, foreign 
and domestic ; repressed our imprudent, though not discreditable 
ebullitions, turned our energies towards agricultural and commercial 
speculations, and towards the general improvement of our island. 

Such was the tree planted by your Majesty’s wisdom in this 
island. Let us gratefully lay at the foot of your Majesty's throne 
a picture of its fruits. 

Our mountainous, and rocky island has been, as it were, trans- 
formed into one vast vineyard: at great cost in labour, and money, 
rocks haye been torn up, and made to form the boundaries of 
those fields, which they lately covered, and where they séemed 
to defy the industry of man: that this is not an exaggeration, 
your Majesty will believe, when we humbly state to you, Sire, 
the simple fact, that in the year 1820, our annual collection 
of currants amounted to five millions of pounds weight, whereas 
we now produce ten millions of this, our staple commodity. 
This increase has not been caused altogether by our having 
abandoned a less profitable produce, and turned fruitful fields 
into more fruitful vineyards; it has been also produced by 
the reduction of rocky ground into fertile land; by the exer- 
tions of energetic men in all ranks, whose money, and whose per- 
sonal qualities, but for your Majesty's steady rule, would have 
been lost in a gallant, but not well conducted, struggle on the 
continent of Greece. 

This superb produce, Sire! is then the fruit of your Majesty's 
gracious protection. On this fruit now depends, not only the 
happiness, and the tranquillity, hitherto enjoyed under your sway, 
but our actual existence. The noble supports his house, and the 
peasant his children, by this rich gift of nature; which, for some 
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Majesty will now protect that happiness, which your own policy 
has created, the island of Cefalonia must fall into that state of 
misery and abandonment, from which your arms, and subsequent 
policy relieved it. Allow us, therefore, to submit to your royal 
consideration the following details, which will show what we fear, 
and what will remove our fears. 

While the whole of our currants was consumed in England, 
the whole was purchased by English merchants; and your Ma- 
jesty’s ministers justly asserted, that under such a state of de- 
mand, they could not, with justice to your Majesty's revenue, 
lower the enormous tax of 200* per cent. levied on the impor- 
tation of our produce, it was an article of luxury, for which the 
consumers were willing to pay the price demanded, and they wore, 
also, numerous enough to absorb the whole quantity of the 
produce, 

But times have changed -- your Majesty's English subjects, on 
the one hand, purchase a smaller quantity than formerly, while, 
on the other hand, the quantity of fruit produced has been doubled 
by our industry : of the eight millions of pounds weight of cur- 
rants, which our island produced last year, six millions (as we are 
credibly informed by the English merchants) remain unsold in the 
British Magazines. 

An abundant crop, calculated at ten millions, now loads our 
vines, a crop such as was never before seen in these islands, 
This beautiful sight (in which the bounty of the Almighty, uniting 
with a just Government, and an industrious people, has produced 
an enormous, and, hitherto, unheard of mass of fruit,) strange to 
say, excites a justly founded alarm among the inhabitants of the. 


* This is levied upon the weight, and, as the price has fallen to about 
one-third of what it was when the above memorial was written, the actual 
duty is about 600 per cent. on the price paid to the grower of currants, 
exclusive of about 56 per cent. paid to the Ionian Government. The fol- 
lowing table shows the matter clearly. 

1000 lbs. of Currants. £ad 
Prime cost paid by English merchant to the grower ..........3 5 0 
Duty paid by ditto per 10001bs. weight (o the Ionian Government 114 8 
Duty paid ditto at 6 per cent. on prime cost. +0 811 
Import duty paid per 1000 lbs. weight to English Gavernment..19 19 0 








Lost to merchant, exclusive of freight .....c..cecceccnseeeee25 2 7 

The result of this excessive duty is, that the currants go to other 
countries in the first instance, and are then smuggled into England, so 
that this, like all other unconscionable acts to force a revenue, defeats 
its object! 
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island. We can live by, but we cannot live upon, our currants. 
If these shall not find a sale in the advancing season, the pres- 
sure of the misfortune will be, we can assure your majesty, direct, 
immediate, and terrible. Those who are in a better state of 
life will become poor, and the poor will be reduced to extreme 
misery. We do not speak of the rich, for there are none 
rich. Among us, in this island, Sire! there are no capi- 
talists. The sale of our fruit in summer, feeds us in winter; 
if this resource fails us, nought remains for the larger pro- 
prietors, but misery, and for the rest—emigration, which last 
has already taken place to some extent in the Ionian Islands; 
and must, undoubtedly, be attributed to the hallucinations of ad~ 
venture, excited by the present state of the Peloponnesus, but a 
sudden cessation in the state of our produce would drive numbers 
from this Island, Zante, and Ithaca—the whole of our peasants 
are proprietors; and if the returns of their land are not imme- 
diate, they starve. 

The objection then, which your Majesty's Ministers formerly 
made to the reduction of the tax on currants, no longer holds 
good. The whole quantity of produce, is no longer consumed in 
England, as we are confidently informed. The luxury has become 
too costly, and the purchaser is said to have disappeared from the 
market, It is true that we have not yet suffered, but we have 
the strongest reason to believe that, unless the tax is immediately 
lowered, we shall suffer; with evidently considerable loss also to 
your Majesty’s treasury, and such being the case, the coming 
winter will soon be one of woe to this Island. 

The enlightened mind of your Majesty will at once perceive the 
state of misery into which a people must be thrown, whose country 
does not produce corn, and whose traffic, by which they purchase 
this great support of existence, is threatened with a sudden cessa- 
tion —how justly founded then are our terrors? how natural our 
supplications to your Majesty, that you will graciously deign to 
protect the happiness which you have created among us? Cherish 
then, we beseech you, that commerce, which the wisdom of your 
councils has animated in Cefalonia, and, by causing the tax on 
currants, imported into England, from Zante, Cefalonia, and 
Ithaca, to be lowered to such a standard as your Majesty’s 
justice, and wisdom, shall deem fair and fitting. give life and 
vigour to this our only trade, and means of existence. 

We cannot conclude this, our most humble memorial, without 
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England ; and the value which we set upon its high, and mighty 
protection. We know that evil disposed persons have said, that 
we are half Russians, because we profess the same religion with 
that great nation ; but, Sire, we are not Russians—we respect our 
religion wherever that religion is found, and we also respect his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia in common with other sovereigns 
in alliance with your Majesty; but, Sire! the Cefalonians are 
merchants and agriculturists, enterprising, and well informed 
men, quite capable of distinguishing their real interests, and of 
judging whether those interests should attach them to the country 
from which they receive hard dollars, in return for the produce 
of this Island, or that to which their dollars are exported for the 
purchase of grain; without the money of England, we cannot 
have the corn of Russia! We can do without Russia, because 
we have the corn of Egypt, of Italy, of Sicily, in reserve, but we 
cannot do without England. We do not address your Majesty 
with an affectation of imaginary sentiment; we are ruled, like 
others, by our personal interests, and these attach us to England, 
Your Majesty took these Islands under your powerful protection, 
in the general arrangement of European politics, at an eventful 
period, and the interest of our Island, makes us rejoice in 
the lucky fortune that induced the adoption of so auspicious a 
Measure; a measure which has given us peace, in the midst of 
war; and plenty, in the midst of poverty; a measure which has 
fallen upon us, like oil upon the waters of a troubled sea! 

Referring to your Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner, his 
Excellency Lieutenant General Sir F. Adam, for the truth of all 
that we have asserted in the above Memorial, we, your Gracious 
Majesty’s humble memorialists, will, as in duty bound, for ever 
pray. 

Argostoli, 1829, 





No. 52. 


Copy of a Letter addressed by the Resident of Cefalonia to the 
Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


23d April, 1829. 
My pear Rupspet., 
Be so good as to submit the following observations to his Excel- 
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peasantry. There is an abundance of corn in the market, and the 
price is low; but in consequence of the general distress, there is 
no money to purchase it; this is the fact, the causes of it are 
foreign to my purpose at present. 

Under these circumstances the Government says, ‘“ here is 
corn for you, give me security that you will pay in August 
next, and you shall have it on trust, but I will not sell it to 
you at the market-price, which, in consequence of the abun- 
dance, is low, but at the high price to which a wur, and sear- 
city had raised it a few months past!" Here then we have the 
rich man buying his corn at the low price of the bushel, and 
the Government taking advantage of the starving state of the 
peasant to make him pay the high price of the bushel! a 
price which Government cannot get in the market, and, therefore, 
ought not to pretend to, or it should give up all pretence to having 
a charitable object, because this is a monopoly in its most hideous 
form. Why should not the Government take the risk, like 
other corn-factors? and particularly when its monopoly gives 
it an advantage that they do not possess.* If my statement 
appears sound, and just, to his Excellency, I am sure he will 
alter his determination on this point; if, on the other hand, I have 
mistakon the case, and taken a less general view of the subject 
than it demands, he will, of course, let the thing remain as it is ; 
but the general opinion seems to coincide with my view of the 
matter. 

Believe me to be, my dear Rudsdell, yours truly, 
(Signed) C.J. Napigr. 
Lieut.-Col. RupspeLi, Corfu. 


No. 53. 


Copy of a Letter addressed by the Resident of Cefalonia to the 
Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner. 


28th May, 1829. 
My pear RupspeE.t, 
I rHink, with regard to the corn, that it is important to 
be understood, and you evidently have not understood my former 
letter. My whole argument hinged then, and hinges now, on the 


* The Government monopoly of corn extended only to Corfu; in the 
other Islands the trade was free. 


following simple facts ; corn was plenty in Argostoli, money was 
scarce in Cefalonia, the peasants were in want of food; they had 
no money to buy that corn which was abundant, but the owners 
of which could not afford credit. Under these circumstances the 
Government comes forward, and says, ‘‘ J being a capitalist, 
CAN afford you credit ;—buy my corn you Must, or you will 
starve; and, this being the alternative, you shall buy at my 
price.” Now if this is not a monopoly in fact, I do not under- 
stand the word; it is a monopoly, which does not arise from a 
law, giving an exclusive privilege, but it arises from circum- 
stances, which, in all its effects, is the same thing. What differ- 
ence is there between a monopoly produced by law, and a mono- 
poly produced by cercumstances? In the first, one shop is allowed 
to exist; in the last, a hundred may exist, but at one only cana 
purchase be made! This, then, I assume as a fact, that they are 
the same. And a monopoly produced by circumstances the 
Government did possess, up to the date of my former letter; not 
with regard to the rich, but with regard to the poor, which, as 
the whole business relates to the relief of the distress of the poor, 
alone concerns the argument. The point, then, which comes 
next under view is, how has Government used this monopoly, for 
in the use consists the good or the evil. Let us examine this 
point. Does the Government sel! its corn at the market-price in 
Cefalonia, where the peasant would purchase if he had money, 
and where the rich do purchase ; or does the Government sell its 
corn at an increased price, which the pressure of hunger obliges 
the peasant to give? 1 answer that the Government does not sell 
at the market-price of Cefalonia, but that it takes advantage of 
the distress to sell at an advanced price, and I think this unfair; 
I think it ought to take the loss, or gain, attending the market- 
price, on such days as each peasant made his purchase. 

In the market of Argostoli there has not been any want of 
grain, at any period between the date of my first letter 16th 
February, and that of 23d April, the reasoning of which you dis- 
pute, and to which period, of course, all my remarks refer. Why 
grain was sent, I do not clearly understand, for I have no recol- 
lection of any application made for it dy me, and the Regent says 
he made none. (See Document, No.1.) I do not know the full 
force of his expression, in Italian, but he asserts that he said it was 
only wanted in the country, not in the piazza; and that the 
proof is in his letters. I think there has been a mistake in this, 
which luckily does not signify. If Z applied, it has wholly eseaped 
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my memory, and I doubt having done so, as no want of grain 
existed. Be this as it may, it does not change the fact, that we 
had grain in abundance during the above-mentioned period ; 
and although, by increasing the quantity in the market, the public 
grain may have helped to produce a fall in the price, still there 
was quite enough in the market to have produced a fall of 
price, had no public grain arrived from Corfu. (See Document, 
No. 2.) The Government then did good, if it helped to lower the 
price by sending down a supply, but did Aarm, if it forced the 
peasantry to purchase above the market-price, or, in other terms, 
if the peasants were forced by their necessities to purchase at 
the increased price, which Government put on its grain. This 
you will observe (by referring to Document, No. 3) was the case. 
I thus make out by authentic documents, that the Government 
sold corn to the very poorest class of peasants, in a season of 
distress, at a higher price than that, for which, if they had had 
the money, they might have bought the same description of corn 
in the market! and, in reply to this, you tell me of the price at 
Corfu! What has the price at Corfu to do with the matter? The 
peasant justly looks to the conduct of the general Government 
and to the price of corn in the market of Cefalonia. I therefore 
conclude, as I began, that each peasant’s debt to the Government 
for his bushel of corn, ought to be exactly what the bushel of 
corn sold for, in the market of Cefalonia, on the day he re- 
ceived his bushel from Government, whether the Government 
gains or loses. 

If, however, you choose to refer to the corn administration, as 
a subject of itself, distinct from the question above discussed, I 
will ask you, why the grain administration charges hard and soft 
wheat, at the same price?* No one here does such a thing; 
Stevens tells me he never heard of it at Corfu. No one ever 
heard of it any where. This gives apparently a proof, that these 
prices are not market-prices, but corn administration prices, 
with which I have no concern, 

Believe me to be, my dear Rudsdell, yours truly, 
(Signed) C.J. Napizr. 
Lieut.-Col. Rupspexi, &c. &c. 
Corfu. 


* A political economist would probably have asked another question ; 
why was the price of corn in Corfu, where the Government had a mono- 
poly, so much higher than it was in Cefalonia, where the trade was open 
although burdened with a tax imposed by the General Government? 
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No. 54. 


Table enclosed to the Secretary of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner with the foregoing letter, shewing that the Government 
price of Corn (sold upon credit to the poor in the Island 
of Cefalonia) was higher than the Market price of Corn 
equal in quality. 























Hard Grain. Soft Grain. 
March 25th 260 | 253 a 2454 | 245 4 
» 80th 260 | 260 
April 7th 260 2451 | 210 | 354 
(15th 2451 | 216 | 202 
» 18th 2454 | 220 253 
» 23d 245% | 230 15k || 245} | 210 354 
» 24th 2454 2454 | 200 | 454 
May 3d 2451 | 198 | 473 | 2454 | 190 | 554 
» Ith 2453 2453 | 215 | 302 
» 2st 245% 2453 | 180 | 553 
y 25th 245} 24541190 | 552 
ys 27th 2453 | 190 | 55} | 2453 | 205 | 403 
28th 2453 
3» 29th 2453 2453 | 170 754" 














* This is the price of some Egyptian corn which arrived on the 29th, 
and is of an inferior quality; all the rest of the grain referred to in the 
above Table was of the same quality as the Government grain. 

(Signed) C.J. Napier, 
Colonel and Resident. 
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No. 55. 
Copy of a Letter from Col. Napier to Sir F. Adam. 
London, 18th November, 1830. 
My pear Gevenrat, 
Kennepy writes to me that you were annoyed at hearing 
that I had quartered soldiers on the bakers at Cefalonia in the year 
1826, and that you said “ it was hard such things should be 
done without your knowledge.” In the first place, I only did 
what the Constitution empowered me to do; in the second, you 
were not in the islands ; in the third, if you had been, there was 
not time to have asked you for your orders; in the fourth, 
although I did always act at once, on my own responsibility, under 
Sir Thomas Maitland, because he told me to do so; and also under 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby, because I saw his system was the same, I 
never did under your command, when I could avoid it, seeing that 
you did not like it. The Constitution admitted of what I did on the 
above occasion, because the Resident is charged with the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, which was on the eve of being broken ; 
the bakers refused to supply the populace with bread ; two days had 
passed; the Regent pressed me to imprison the bakers, as was the 
custom on such occasions. The people were, justly, indignant at 
the bakers, but to put men in prison to make them bake, seemed 
rather ridiculous, and would have failed, as it had often done 
before ; being, at best, but a bad expedient, and a severe one, 
whereas we wanted a good expedient, to check the evil for the 
moment, and a remedy for the evil in future. The remedy was 
the establishment of the Convent Bakery without any privilege. 
The expedient was to quarter one soldier on each baker for a few 
hours: by which two objects were at once gained; the baker was 
protected from the populace, and the populace supplied with 
bread. Had constables been employed, instead of soldiers, they 
would have been bribed; have been in fear of the baker’s ‘ pro- 
tector,” or had some relationship with him ; thus the whole effect 
would have been defeated, and the people been left without bread, 
at a moment when great political discontent prevailed. The 
custom of putting the bakers in prison, being ineffectual, and 
severe, the quartering soldiers effectual, and lenient, and both 
equally constitutional, and justifiable, you will admit that I did 
right to adopt the least severe, and mos¢ effectual measure: for 
vigour, means effect, not severity. I reported this transaction 
to General Ponsonby, because I never have concealed any one act 
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that [have done. I do what I think right, and am not afraid of 
responsibility, because when the public sees that no private ends 
influence a man’s actions, it sooner, or later, bears him through 
any difficulty, I trust the foregoing statement will show you, 
that you were neither compromised, nor hardly treated by me, as 
you seem to think by what Kennedy’s letter says. 

With best regards to Lady Adam, believe me to be, &c. 


C. J. Napier. 


No. 56. 


Extract of a Letter from the Resident of Cefalonia to the 
Lord High Commissioner. 
26th Sept. 1829, 
My pear Rupspeut, 
Wuen strangers arrive here ignorant of our certificate system, 
(which, I think, leaves Austria behind,) what am'I to do if they 
cannot get bail? The ship that brings them cannot take them 
back, because it don’t return, Are they to be let go without 
bail? Pray explain what are we to do? for I really do not know, 
and the case frequently occurs. 
(Signed) C.J. Napigr. 


No, 57. 


Report of Sir F. Avam’s second Address, delivered in the 
Autumn of 1830, to the Cefalonian Gentlemen. 
(To the Prisoners, ) 
I trav summoned you here in order to state to you my opinion 
of your conduct. All of you have endeavoured by your conversa- 
tions, and by papers and satires, to poison the minds of the people 
against the existing Government ;* and some of you have even had 
the audacity personally to insult the head of the local Government 
here. Every man ought, particularly in public, to pay respect to 
the head of Government, and any one who does not, cannot be a 


* The reader will be so good as to observe, that though Sir F. Adam, 
when in England, chose to accuse me of having produced the “ excite- 
ment” he complains of, yet these “ papers and satires” did not attack. or 
even mention me! One would imagine, that if Sir F. Adam’s allegations 
to Lord Rippon had had the slightest foundation in truth, I should have 
cut the most prominent figure in these addresses to the passions of the 
people ! 
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good citizen, and shows himself capable of undermining the Go- 
vernment, not only by words, but by acts. For you, Signor 
Regine Lucato, I am sorry to find that for the sake of remaining 
in the good opinion of a few contemptible persons, you have al- 
lowed yourself to be implicated in their malpractices, You are 
employed and paid by government, and, from what I have heard, 
have faithfully discharged the duties of your employment, and I 
also am certain that inwardly you are well affected towards the 
government; but, sir, government requires persons who can, 
without fear of any one, faithfully perform their duty; and, 
although I am sorry for it, I feel it my duty, immediately on my 
return to the seat of government, to take measures for your dis- 
missal from your post. 

For you others (speaking to the priests) who have, under a mis- 
taken zeal for religion, endeavoured to influence the minds of the 
people against their government, I shall take care that you preach 
no more. There may be excuse for your want of sense, but there 
is no excuse for the effect of your conduct. You all may now 
retire, and I shall state, before I leave this, the way in which you 
will remain under the strict watchfulness of the police. 

The only satisfaction I have received from my visit to Cefalonia 
has been to find that the people, who have just left the room, 
have been able to poison the minds of a very few of the inhabi- 
tants, as I feel certain that the great majority are well affected 
towards the government. They have endeavoured to make peo- 
ple believe that the English intended to change the religion of the 
country and to introduce the protestant religion. These people 
knew that they were propagating falsehoods, and you all knew 
that they were falsehoods, and I am only surprised that these 
people should so far have succeeded as to prevent the signing the 
address to the protecting sovereign, merely wishing him joy of his 
accession, and condoling with him on the death of his brother, 
The signing of this was nothing and could produce no consequence, 
but the not signing, as I said on a former occasion, is of great im- 
portance. 

There are here, as there always are in every state, people who 
disapprove of the government and their measures, but this was not 
a time nor a way in which to show their disapprobation. 

There have been grievances, I am sorry to say, but these 
grievances I did not know of, or I should immediately have reme- 
died them; and I am surprised that you, gentlemen, have not 
reported them to me. I have always considered my express duty 
to receive at stated periods and times any person who had any 
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claim or report to make to me, and I again state my eurprise that 
I have only now heard of them. 

There are, I say, measures of my Resident, Colonel Napier, 
and I should not fear to say it to him personally, that I disapprove 
of, but there are others that I approve of highly. I have the 
highest esteem and affection for Colonel Napier, and have the 
honour of being a friend of his; and perhaps my feelings of friend- 
ship have induced me to think too favourably of some of his mea- 
sures, but I certainly feel, and every one must see, that if the 
good which he has rendered to Cefalonia was put in a balance 
against the evils, the good would infinitely, most infinitely, over- 
balance them. The system of administration of justice which he 
has established, seconded, ably seconded, by the administrators, 
will at once show the good that has been done by Colonel Napier. 
Now, the poor man can get justice against the Gentlemen, who 
cannot, as in former times, oppress and injure him. There is one 
man who has had the audacity to send a paper to me declaring him- 
self the “ Fiero Nemico” of government ; I suppose, for I do not 
know this person, that it is some person who canndt now “ Sig- 
noreggiare”* as he used todo. The principle of the laws of 
England is, that, before the law, every man is equal, and this 
principle the English inculcate wherever they go; on this prin- 
ciple I have always acted, since | first filled the station of my great 
predecessor, and this principle I shall ever act upon while I re- 
main in it.+ 


No. 58. 


Explanations given by Captain Kennedy to nineteen Memo- 
rials presented to Sir Frederick Adam, and by him re- 
mitted to Captain Kennedy with a note upon the back of 
each requiring such Explanations. 


Explanation to Memorial 1. 
Tue petitioner's claims are three,— 
First.—For the payment of four almond and five cypress 
trees. 
The deputy collector's certificate enclosed proves that the value 


* & Lord it.” 
+ Had his Excellency really done so, he never would have been called 
upon to make this speech. 
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of these trees was at the petitioner’s disposal had he come for it in 
proper time, and had he produced the collector's certificate in the 
road-office, a second order would have been made out for his 
payment. 

Second.—-For a piece of ground occupied by the road in 
Pillaro in the year 1828, 

This claim is well founded, and by what oversight it happened 
that the valuation of the piece of ground in question was omitted, 
I cannot account. The valuation has now been ordered to be made. 

Third.—For a piece of Uva passa ground occupied by the 
road in Pillaro this year. 

In the situation in question an old road has been repaired and 
widened, which does not entitle the proprietor to compensation ; 
the stones for repairing his fence in this situation will be given 
to him. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 


Explanation to Memorial 2. 

The accompanying declaration shows that the mother of the 
petitioner (who was the owner of the house, the petitioner being a 
boy at the time,) prevented what the petitioner now complains of 
as not having taken place, and earnestly requested, in the presence 
of the petitioner, that she might be compensated in the manner in 
which she has been compensated for her old house, namely, by 
another being built for her elsewhere.” 

The situation of the new house is not a worse one than that of 
the old one, being within ninety yards of each other; the house 
itself is a much more convenient one than the old house, an addi- 
tional partition having been made in it at the request of the peti- 
tioner’s mother. 

The new house has the advantage of a well belonging to govern- 
ment quite close to it, although not actually in the court-yard ; 
and the court contains a cess-pool made at the request of the 
petitioner, which the old court did not possess. Finally, the house 
given by Government was built with new timber, that pulled down 
being in so ruinous a state that it could not be made use of, and 
the new house contains nineteen square féet more space than the 
old one. The widow’s request that a house might be rebuilt for 
her instead of receiving payment in money, was made in Sep- 
tember 1826, and she took possession of her new house in April 
1829, where she remained till her death. 


pane: ee. poe 2g. & saloees 
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Explanation to Memorial 3. 

The petitioner was proprietor of some ground, through which the 
new Icossimia road runs. His ground was valued and paid for, but 
not his tree, which, I believe, 1 subsequently ordered to be cut, sup- 
posing that it had been paid for. The petitioner says, that about 
two years ago, after the tree was cut, he mentioned to Sergeant 
Hayter, the chief overseer, as he was going past him one day on the 
road on horseback, that he had not been paid for the tree ; and that 
Sergeant Hayter replied to him in half Greek what he understood 
to mean that trees were not paid for. Sergeant Hayter denies ever 
having said any thing of the kind. The petitioner must have known 
that such was not the case, as he could not be ignorant that 
several of his neighbours, who had trees damaged by the road, were 
paid for them. A value has now been put upon it, from the 
description of persons who recollect the tree, to the petitioner's 
satisfaction, 

(Signed) J.P. Kewnepy. 

December 5, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 4. 

The ground which is the subject of the present memorial is 
situated in the most barren part of the mountain of Pirghi, and it 
was supposed that enough had been valued at the opening of the 
road to afford the site for a small refuge house for the workmen, 
passengers, &c. which has been built there; this, however, wos 
not the case, and the ground occupied by the house with the 
space in front has now been valued and amounts to five shillings. 

(Signed) J.P. Kexnepy, 

December 13, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 5. 

The petitioners’ complaint is under two heads. 

First.—They say that a portion of the market place at Lixuri 
is their private property, and was taken possession of by the pro- 
visional Government. 

The Messrs. Cladan have been desired to produce their proofs 
of this claim to the Advocate Fiscal. 

Second.—They say that lately more of their property was 
occupied. ‘‘ Per proseguire il cordone del molo a scirocco del 
publico Marcato ;” (to continue the edge of the mole of the public 
market towards the South-east). 

This is not 2 fact: no new ground has been occupied. The site 
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of second complaint forms a part of what they state to have been 
taken possession of by the provisional Government. 

In their Memorial the petitioners give to understand that their 
father frequently represented this subject of complaint to the 
resident ; but when questioned they admit that they do not know 
whether he ever did so; that they heard him mention his having 
spoken to the Resident, and also that he had represented to Sir 
Thomas Maitland the subject. 

I cannot say whether any such representation ever was made to 
Sir T. Maitland, but I am nearly certain that no claim of the kind 
was ever brought before the late Resident. No injury whatever 
has been done to the foundation of the shops as stated in Me- 
morial, 

(Signed) J.P. Kenwepy. 

September 30th, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 6. 

The ground subject of this Memorial was considered as a pub- 
lic thoroughfare, but subsequent to its being put into order as a 
regular street, the Messrs. Loverdo preferred a claim which was 
referred to the Advocate fiscal, a copy of whose opinion is 


enclosed. 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 


November 5th, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 7. 
The situation in question was occupied by the widening of an 
old road, for which reason the proprietors were not paid.* 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 
November 8, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 8. 

The subject of Dem. Magnati’s Memorial is the widening of 
an old road to which more than the regular width was given, as it 
is likely to become, by the increase of the town, one of its principal 
streets, and it was supposed that the increased value of his pro- 
perty, which is become building ground in consequence, together 
with the value of the trees for which he was paid, would have 
satisfied him for the extra portion occupied. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 

November 6, 1830. 





Cook oa. 


Explanation to Memorial 9. 


First.—In the construction of the Castle road several years 
ago, I believe that some stones were taken from the property of the 
petitioner, not, however, by order of Colonel Napier. 

Second.— An excavation was made last year along the Kranea- 
road for the purpose of raising some ancient large square stones 
for the public buildings carrying on in Argostoli; the excavation 
occupied about half the breadth of the public road and a narrow 
stripe of a contiguous field, about one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and a medium breadth of about nine feet, the property of 
the petitioner. A delay has occurred in raising these stones from 
a want of funds. The funds, however, are now forthcoming, and 
the stones can be immediately removed, after which the excava- 
tion can be filled up by the public, and then any damage the 
petitioner may have received can be at once valued and paid. 

(Signed) J.P, Kennepy. 

November 9, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 10. 

The petitioners’ claims are four in number. 

First.—“ In situation stu Folidi in Livadi,” an old road was 
widened which does not entitle the petitioner to remuneration. 

Second. In the situation San Cristoforo in Anoi.” The 
Government has in no way interfered with the petitioner’s 
property. 

Third.---* Twel¥e olive-trees in Argostoli, the ground having 
been paid.” The petitioner voluntarily gave up his claim to pay- 
ment for his property ; he was, notwithstanding this, paid for the 
Jand, and all the trees cut off it were consigned to himself. 

Fourth.—** In Santa Bernarda.”  - 

In opening the Samoli road about six years ago, it appears that 
a portion of the petitioner's property was cut through without 
having been valued or paid for, and for this omission I cannot 
account; the greater portion of the ground occupied was waste, 
and of little if any value. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 


Explanation to Memorial 11. 
Previous to opening the new centre street leading to the prison, 


the proprietors of the ground through which it was to pass, were 
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necessary, gratis, in consideration of the change of value it would 
produce to their property on each side, which would immediately 
become building ground, Amongst others the trustees of pro- 
perty, the subject of this memorial signed in the following manner. 
‘“* Firmati Dem. Svorono per tutti cio che reguarda la mia specia- 
“« lita concorro prenamente per quello poi come Com. Testamen- 
“ tario dell’ Eredito Sheridion Chielmi mi sotto ponge e rimetto 
‘ alli provedemanti i Guostizin del venerato Governo reguardando 
‘« interesse di uno Papillo.” The whole value of the property in 
the accompanying plan, prior to opening the new street, would, 
probably, have been about from eight to nine hundred dollars, 
whereas now the two portions, left after deducting the street, 
would be valued at upwards of two thousand dollars. 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 


Explanation to Memorial 12. 

Previously to fixing upon the site for the new prison, Messrs. 
Loverdo and Melissino agreed to give, gratis, the portion of land 
that might be required for the purpose in consideration of the 
benefit that extending buildings in that direction might produce to 
the remainder of their property. Mr. Loverdo receded from his 
engagement, and the local Government did not insist on his 
keeping it, but ordered a valuation to be made of what was required 
for the building. Subsequently to this it was determined to open 
the present centre street, when more of Mr. Loverdo's ground was 
required and ordered to be valued. With regard to the first 
portion valued, it appears from the valuation of December 
1825, that Scafida was regularly warned for the valuation, was 
there from the commencement, and assisted at the measurement. 
Tt appears also, that Mr. Loverdo had a copy of this valuation 
six days after it took place. 

With regard to the second valuation, the Advocate Fiscal’s 
extra-judicial shows that the reason why the valuation was made 
by valuers named by Government, was the absence of Mr. Loverdo. 
The Government, however, in its communication of 3d of 
October 1826, offers, if he wishes, that his grounds should be re- 
valued. 

Subsequent to the enactment of definite regulations for valu- 
ations by the act of Government of February 1827, Mr. Lo- 
verdo asked for a valuation of the ground occupied, and the local 
Government granted it ic him in its deliberation of March 1827, 
declaring at the same time expressly, that the valuers should be at 
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liberty to determine as well with regard to the price, as also 
with regard to the nature of the property, whether they were to 
consider it ‘‘ Fondo di Citta” or “ Fondo di Campagna,” but 
always with a reference to the state of the premises prior to the 
change which the act of opening the street had produced in their 
value. Mr. Loverdo, in consequence, named his valuer; the Ad- 
vocate Fiscal considered that the nomination of this valuer, who was 
taken from the list of valuers of ‘* Fondo di Citta” would at once 
have led to the conclusion that the ground was “ Fondo di Citta,” 
which was exactly the point at issue, and, consequently, the Advo- 
cate Fiscal, in order not to influence the decision of the valuers, 
named on account of Government, one of the class of valuers 
destined for valuing ‘‘ Fondisuburbani,” and requested Mr. Loverdo 
to do the same, as the only medium way by which the decision of the 
valuers would be left free; adding at the same time that if Mr, 
Loverdo did not approve of this arrangement, this simple diffe- 
rence might be settled by the competent tribunal. Mr. Loverdo 
did not accept of either of these propositions, and the deposit in 
payment for his ground was left upon his account at the treasury ; 
in calculating the amount of which an unintentional error was 
made, which would have been corrected the moment it had been 
taken notice of by any of the parties concerned. With regard 
to the comparisons which Mr. Loverdo makes between the value 
put upon his ground, and the sales of other persons’ properties 
in his neighbourhood, it is necessary to state, 

First.—-That the Caridi property was situated immediately 
upon the sea, which gives it an enormous value in comparison to 
land retired from the ‘“ Riva” of Argostoli, 

Secondly.—The property disposed of to Mr. Schiedan was 
valued subsequently to the opening of the street, from which act 
it acquired a new value that it had not before possessed, as is 
proved by a valuation and sale which took place in the Loverdo 
family in the year 1820, a copy of which is enclosed, and shows 
that ground contiguous to that of the petitioner, but more favour- 
ably situated as it lay between it and the houses of the Town, 
was sold at the rate of fifty dollars per bacile, or just one half of 
the lowest price put upon any of the petitioner's ground made use 
of by Government. Enclosed herewith are :— 

A. The first representation made by Mr. Loverdo to the 
Government, in which he himself considers and desig- 
nates the ground in question “ Beni di Campagna.” 

B. Mr. Loverdo’s agreement as stated by Messrs. Montfer- 
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rato and Valsamachi to give a portion of his ground to 
Government for building the prison. 

C. The valuation and sale of contiguous ground more favour- 
ably situated, which sale took place in his own family 
in the year 1820, at one half of the lowest price of the 
valuation to Government. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy, 


Explanation to Memorial 13. 

The petitioner’s claims are two. 

The first ‘* for a portion of a field in Kranea occupied by Go- 
vernment several years ago.” From what I have been able to 
ascertain upon this point, it appears that the old road leading to 
Omala and Trojanata, (running in the same direction through 
petitioner's field which the present road occupies) was repaired 
and widened by the provisional Government. 

The second claim is for the occupation by Government last year, 
as he says, of the remainder of his field!!! 

With the concurrence of the proprietor, Mr. Antippa, a very 
slight excavation was made in this field, of which the petitioner 
has the “ jus di lavoro.”* This excavation extended about sixty 
feet in length, five feet wide, and one foot six inches deep. The 
rights of petitioner were not known; the damage has now been 
legally valued and amounts to two shillings and sixpence. 

Note.--The field is a large one, and the portion occupied by the 
road is a narrow stripe, which, as above stated, appears to have 
been a thoroughfare from time immemorial. Sergeant Bollinger, 
who was the superintendent for the repair of this road under the 
provisional Government, is my principal informant as to the first 
claim of the petitioner. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 

November 30th, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 14. 

The petitioner has had no house injured by Government, but 
professes to have claims against the Widow Marchesini, whose 
house was pulled down for the benefit of the streets after having 
been legally valued. The Government has agreed to a request 
made by this widow that her house should be rebuilt, and the 
consequence is that the petitioner will not have an opportunity of 


* Right of cultivating, giving the proprietor a certain portion of the 
produce. 
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Sequestering the amount of the valuation of the widow's old 
house for bis debt due by her late husband. 
(Signed) J.P. Kewneny. 
November 5, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 15. 

The memorialist’s present house consists of a ground floor only, 
and stands obliquely with its rear to the new centre street. He 
now proposes raising it into a two floor house without changing its 
present position by the public street ; thus making what is at pre- 
sent an offensive object, a still more striking and permanent one. 
And to enable him to effect this, he desires that Government 
should make a sacrifice; as with his windows looking into the public 
ground, its value would be diminished in the opinion of any one 
else who might wish to purchase it. Were the memorialist to 
agree to change altogether the position of his house, bringing it 
square, and making it front to the street ; it might then be worth 
the consideration of Government whether he should be allowed 
to occupy the piece of ground gratis or at a reduced valuation. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 


Explanation to Memorial 16, 

First.—It does appear that in constructing the Castle road 
about seven years ago, some ruined walls of a house belonging to 
petitioner were employed without compensation being made. 

Second.—-The subject of the second claim is the opening of a 
road which took place in the year 1825, when I was absent from 
the island, and from what information I can collect, it was done 
by the then Resident Sir Charles Sutton in compliance with the 
wishes of the proprietors of the adjoining tenements, but as it 
appears to be a road in which the public is not interested, the pro- 
prietor might be allowed, if he conceives it for his advantage, to 
re-take possession of his own portion of the road. 

Third.—The third claim is for the widening of an old road 
which has not been opened beyond the legal width, as petitioner 
states, and consequently gives him no claim for renumeration. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 

November 6th, 1830, 


Explanation to Memorial 17. 
The Widow Marchesini’s house was pulled down for the benefit 
of the street after a legal valuation. The widow requested that 
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the local Government would order another house to'be built for 
her instead of her payment in cash. Her request was complied 
with, and an estimate was made out for the re-building of her 
house, which has been approved by the general Government and 
will be forthwith effected 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 
November 4th, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 18. 

The stone complained of has been placed merely to show the 
line of the foot-road, and not with any intention of marking as 
public that portion of the Mole made previously to the year 1820, 
to which the Government does not lay any claim. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 

November 5th, 1830. 


Explanation to Memorial 19. 

The petitioner has grounds for his complaint, for although the 
width left for the lane is nearly double what he states it to be, 
and the former road was narrower than he asserts, still by inad~ 
vertence, a portion of the old road has been included in the ground 
given in compensation to the family Zancarol: this error origi- 
nated with me in fixing the boundary. 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 

November 11th, 1830. 


No. 59. 


Colonel Napier’s Observations upon Explanations to Memorials. 








No. of Memorials, and con- 
jectured value, 


Explanations given by Captain Kennedy on Bte- 
moriais seat to him by Sir F. Adam. 


Observations by Colonel Napier, 1399. 





Memorial 1. 


f 
Value about £3 0 0 
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Value about £1 5 0 





The petitioner’s claims are three : 

First. For the payment of four al- 
mond and five cypress trees! 

The deputy collector’s certificate en- 
closed proves that the value of these 
trees was at the petitioner’s disposal 
had he come for it in proper time ; and 
had he produced the collector’s certifi- 
cate in the road office, a second order 
would have been made out for his pay- 
ment. 

Second. For a piece of ground occu- 
pied by the road in Pillaro in the year 
1828. 

This claim is well founded, and by 
what oversight it happened that the 
valuation of the piece of ground in ques- 
tion was omitted I cannot account. The 
valuation has now been ordered to be 
made. 


First unfounded. This man is a Mr. Potamiano, as 1 am told. He kept 
back his certiticate about a year, to make a direct complaint to the Lord 
High Commissioner, without having applied to the regular office. His object 
is very evident. 


Second. Captain Kennedy could not account for this, because he teas in 
England. The road was not laid out in 1828, but in 1825; the road was 
then only marked out, which was probably the reason why the ground 
was not paid for; and I suppose Mr. Potamiano seeing his property un- 
touched, made no application fpr payment till the work began in 1828 
when Captain Kennedy, finding the road marked out, began to work upon 
it, concludiag that the ground had been valued and paid for. All this was 
a natural error, wholly arising from Mr. Potamiano not having gone at once 
to the engineer, and telling him, upon which it would have been immediately 
corrected. His not having done so certainly absolves both myself and 
Captain Kennedy from all blame; and the memorialist had no business 
to complain to the Lord High Commissioner without having applied to 
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No. of Memorials, and con- 
jectured value. 


Explanations given by Captain Kennedy on Me- 


mortals sent to him by Sir F. Adam, 1830. 


Observations by Colone! Napier, 1832. 





Third. For a piece of currant-ground 
occupied by the road in Pillao, this year. 

Tn the situation in question an old 
road has been opened and widened, 
which does not entitle the proprietor to 
compensation; the stones for repairing 
his fence in this situation will be given 
to him, 


(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 


Captain Kennedy or me; but the transaction is not a ‘total deviation 
from the law in force, to the great detriment of private individuals.” Not 
one of these complaints was so; but 1 shall only observe upon those 
memorials that have been deemed to have some foundation; those 
proved unfounded need no other observation than that they are the 
most stupid and malicious falsehoeds that could well be “trumped up” 
for sinister purposes by unprincipled men. These founded memorials are 
reduced by Captain Kennedy’s documents from the sixty or seventy men- 
tioned by Sir ¥. Adam to nine!!! 

Third, unfounded. This complaint I have nothing to do with. Captain 
Kennedy thinks it was made relative to a transaction which occurred alter 
my departure: be that as it may, I bad nothing to do with the road 
business in 1830. 








Memorial 2. 


See page 574. 


False, contemptible, intriguing. 





Memorial 3. 


Value about £4 0 0 


The petitioner was proprietor of some 
ground through which the new Icos- 
simia road runs. His ground was 
valued and paid for, but not his tree, 
which I believe I subsequently ordered 
to be cut, supposing that it had been 
paid for. The petitioner says that about 


This case evidently arose from a mistake of the proprietor, who ought 
to have applied to the engineer. It cannot be twisted into “a total devia- 
tion from the law in force, to the great detriment of the individual.” Though 
T am willing to allow this was a mistake of the proprietor, it must be ad- 
mitted that his delay of two years, and then going direct to the Lord High 
Commissioner. looks like trick ! 
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two years ago, after the tree was cut, 
he mentioned to serjeant Hayter, the 
chief overseer, as he was going past him 
one day on the road, on horseback, that 
he had not been paid for the tree; and 
that serjeant Hayter replied to him, in 
half Greek, what he understood to mean 
that trees were not paid for. Serjeant 
Hayter denies ever having said any 
thing of the kind. The petitioner must 
have known that such was not the case. 
as he could not be ignorant that several 
of his neighbours who had trees da- 
maged by the road were paid for them, 
A value has now been put upon it from 
the description of persons who recollect 
the tree, to the petitioner’s satisfaction. 
(Signed) J.P. Rennepy. 





Memorial 4. 


Legally valued £0 5 J 
| 
| 
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The ground which is the subject of 
the present memorial is situated in the 
most barren part of the mountains of 
Pirghi, and it was supposed that enough 
had been valued at the opening of the 
road to afford the site for a small refuge- 
house for the workmen, passengers, &c. 
which has been built there. This, how- 
ever, was not the case, and the ground 
occupied by the house, with the space 
in front, has now been valued, and 
amounts to five shillings. 

(Signed) J.P, Kennepy, 


If Lord Goderich could see the rocks among which this hove] is built, 
and where goats alone went before thisjroad was made, he would excuse my 
saying that it is hard to notice it seriously. I shall, however, only ask why 
the complainant did not go to the engineer's office for his five shillings, 
instead of going to the Lord High Commissioner? What right has a man 
to complain who has not first goné through the regular channels of appli- 
cation? If I do not go to the agent and ask for my pay, which lies at his 
office waiting for me, am I warranted in going to the king and complaining 
that the Secretary at War has defrauded me of it? Yet this is precisely 
the nature of all these complaints. 1 deny, flatly, that this was “a total 
deviation from the law in force, to the great detriment of private individuals.” 








No, of Memorials, and con- 


jectured value. 


Explanation given by Captatn Kennedy on Me- 
mofiala sent to him by Sir F. Adam, 1830. 


Observations by Colonel Napier, 1892. 

















Memorial 5. See page 575. False, contemptible, and intriguing. 
Memorial 6. See page 576. A law case, and does not concern me. 
Memorial 7. See pans re. 24 Unfounded. 7 
Memorial 8, The subject of Demetrio Mignati’s 


Value about £1 8 0g 


Memorial 9. 
Value about £015 0 


| 
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memorial is the widening of an old road, 
to which more than the regular width 
was given, as it is likely to become, by 
the increase of the town, one of its prin- 
cipal streets, and it was supposed that 
the increased value of his property 
(which is become building-ground in 
consequence) together with the value of 
the trees, for which he was paid, would 
have satisfied him for the extra portion 
occupied. 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 

Nov. 6, 1830. 





A most impudent claim. The street was cut out of solid rock, by force 
of pick-axes and gunpowder. On the rock grew three or four olive-trees, 
striking their strong roots through the cracks. This piece of ground was 
incapable of cultivation, and worth, comparatively, nothing ; but when the 
street was made it at once became worth one hundred pounds per acre, 
because it was then “ fondo di citta,” or building-ground, which it wag not 
before, and never could have been by any private exertion, for the labour 
of cutting out the street was enormous; and the rocky nature of the 
ground, which rendered it unavailable for cultivation, gave it superior 
value (after the street was cut out) for building, in a country where earth- 
quakes are so common. This man never applied to me, and it was not 
“a total deviation from the law in force, to the great detriment of private in- 
dividuals,” because by this transaction his loss cannot amount to éwo pounds 


stirling. His gain has been sia hundred per cent. on the original value of 
his ground ! 





First. In the construction of the Castle 
Road several years ago, I believe that 
some stones were taken from the pro- 
perty of the petitioner, not, however, 
by order of colonel Napier. 


The ‘ Borgo del Castello” was formerly the capital of Cefalonia, but 
when the seat of Government was removed to Argostoli, the “Borgo” fell 
into decay. The ascent was by a steep path over the rocks, and very dan- 
gerous. When I proposed to make a road up this high rock the people of 
St. George expressed great satisfaction, and said, take what you like, of 


‘Memorial 10. 


Second. An excavation was made last 
year along the Cranea Road for the 
purpose of raising some ancient large 
square stones for the public buildings 
carrying on in Argostoli, The excava- 
tion occupied about half the breadth of 
the public road and a narrow stripe of 
a contiguous field, about one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, and a medium 
breadth of about nine feet, the property 
of the petitioner. A delay has occurred 
in raising these stones from a want 
of funds; the funds are now forth- 
coming, and the stones can be imme- 
diately removed, after which the exca- 
vation can be filled up by the public, 
and then any damage the petitioner 
may have received can be at once valued 
and paid. 

(Signed) 
Nov. 9, 1830. 


J.P. Kennepy, 


what use are ruins to us? do what is good for the houses that stand, and ali 
the rest are at your service.” Such was the language used, as nearly as I can 
recollect, for it happened ten years ago, In going through the heaps of 
rubbish, the soldiers of the 90th Regiment, under the orders of Captain 
Conroy, were ordered by me not to pull down the remains of any wall, how- 
ever low and ruinous the state of the wall might be. Once or twice com- 
plaints were made, and upon a close examination were found to be false, 
Conscious of the pains I at all times took to examine into complaints per- 
sonally, and to decide justly, as far as my abilities permitted, I must be 
allowed to say that I wholly disbelieve the story ; however, if the claimant's 
stones were used, there they are still stuck ina dry wall, out of which Signor 
Cockino may pull them whenever he pleases. This complaint, then, does 
not prove that I have acted in “ total deviation from the law in force, to the 
great detriment of private individuals.” 








The petitioners claims are four in 
number. 

First, In the situation Sta Folidi in 
Levadi, an old road was widened which 
does not entitle the petitioner to remu- 
neration. 

Second. In the situation San Cristo- 
foro in Anoi, the government has in no 
way interfered with the petitioner’s pro- 
perty. 


Fourth claim is the only one to answer; the other three are infamous. 
This fourth affair happened when Sir Charles Sutton was Resident, and 
Captain Heathcote was the Engineer ; these gentlemen are both dead, and I 
am ready to assume for them any blame that attaches to this transaction. Sir 
Charles was an amiable and honourable man. Major Heathcote I knew but 
little of. He bore a fair name, and could have no motive to make the public 
defraud the Messieurs Loverdo, who I know to be two of the most unqua- 
lifed ruffians that Cefalonia can produce, or, probably, any other country. 
Their ground, I think, borders upon that of the Countess Anino’s, a lady 
remarkable for her nobleness of conduct upon all occasions, public and 




































No. of Memorials, and con-| 


Explanation given by Captain Kennedy on Me- 
jectured value. 


i 1 Napier, 1839. 
morials sent to him by Sir F. Adam, 1830. Observations by Colonel Napier, 1539. 





Third. Twelve olive trees in Argos- 
toli, the ground having been paid. 

The petitioner voluntarily gave up his 
claim to payment for this property ; he 
was, notwithstanding this, paid for the 
land, and all the trees cut off it were 
consigned to himself. 

Fourth. In Sta Bernarda. 

In opening the Samoli road about six 
years ago, it appears that a portion of 
the petitioner’s property was cut through 
without having been valued or paid for, 
and for this omission I cannot account; 
the greater portion of the ground occu- 
pied was waste, and of little, if any 
value. 


private, and who refused payment for ground occupied for roads. Major 
Heathcote, therefore, probably, either made some compromise with the 
claimants, or mistook their ground for that of the Countess Anino’s.* The 
second article in this memorial shows the character of these claimants, 
who applied to the government for “ remuneration” for ground used in 
makingaroad. Oninquiry, it appeared that Mr. Loverdo had himself taken 
his own labourers, and made a private road through his own property, and 
my not having paid him on the part of the public is, I suppose, one of Sir 
Frederick Adam’s “ long detail of hardships’!!! On such memorials have 
my services been rewarded by dismissal, as far as Sir Frederick Adam is 
concerned! This, like the other complaints, was not “ a total deviation 

. * 


the law in force, to the great prejudice of the individual,” 
Value about £3 0 0. from the law in force, to the grea Prdudice of he individua 
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Memorial 11. See page 577. Unfounded. 
SSS ee ee eee el 
Memorial 12. See page 578. Unfounded. 





Memorial 13. The petitioner’s claims are two, the first 
fora portion of a field in Cranea, oc- 
cupied by government several years ago. 
From what I have been able to ascer- 
tain upon this point, it appears that the 
old road leading to Omala and Troja- 


The second claim would be beneath notice if it were not made to fill up 
the “ long detail of hardships” laid to my charge by Sir F. Adam. This was 
a lie of the complainant's, and not a “ total deviation from the law in force 
to the great prejudice of the individual,” whose two shillings und sixpence 
ought to have been applied for to the regular office, and not to the Lord 
High Commissioner, in the first instance. The part marked A in the an- 
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AAA A large field in Kranea the 
property of M’ Antippa. 

BBA A Stripe sccupied from a. 
remote date at a public Read. 





Ce, Extert ya slight excavateorn 
made Sy the Governnrent rv 
the year 1329,with the Proprietors 
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Legally valued £0 2 
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nata, running in the same direction 
through petitioner's field, which the 
present road occupies, was repaired and 
widened by the provisional government. 

The second claim is for the occupa- 
tion by government, last year as he says, 
of the remainder of his field!!! With 
the concurrence of the proprietor, Mr. 
Antippa, a very slight excavation was 
made in this field, of which the peti- 
tioner has the “jus di lavoro.” The 
excavation extended about 60 feet in 
length, 6 feet wide, and 1 foot 6 inches 
deep. The rights of the petitioner were 
not known. The damage has now been 
legally valued, and amounts to teco shil- 
lings and sixpence. 

Note--The field is a large one, and 
the portion occupied by the road isa 
narrow stripe, which, as above stated, 
appears to have been a thoroughfare 
trom time immemorial. Sergeant Bol- 


linger, who was the superintendent for 
the repair of this road under the provi- 
sional government, is my principal infor- 
mant as to the first claim of the peti- 
tioner. 
(Signed) 
Nov. 30, 1830. 


J.P. Kennepy. 


nexe: sketch (which is drawn as nearly as possible from memory in the 
just proportion) shows the field. That marked B was occupied by the pro- 
isional government, long before I had ever seen Cefalonia, the part marked 
C is the “ remainder of his field” /! / not occupied, but dug up by me, with 
leave of the proprietor, Mr. Antippa, to trace an anctent ruin, and again to be 
smoothed down level, doing good rather than harm to the field!!! What 
confidence the man must have felt who presumed to tell the Lord High 
Commissioner that the part marked C was the “ remainder of his field” / 
And this was listened to by Sir F. Adam without any expression of disap~ 
probation, except against me/ These men dared not have presumed to 
State such falsehoods to the Lord High Commissioner, had they not been 
well assured of powerful support from some strong influence near Sir F. 
Adam, and his unjust condemnation of my conduct proves that influence to 
have been most efficient. 








Memorial 14. 


See page 580. 


Unfounded. 








* The reader must not picture to himself the land divided, distinctly, as in England, but wild mountain land, without habitations, or cultivation, or fences, and the property 
only known to the proprietors by private marks except among vineyards. 
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Explanation given by Captain Kennedy on Me- 
morials sent to him by Sir F. Adam, 1990. 





Observations by Colonel Napier, 1332. 





Memorial 15. 


See page 581. 


Unfounded. 





Memorial 16. ft 


Valueabout £10 0 o! 








It does appear that in constructing the 
Castle road about seven years ago, some 
ruined walls of a house belonging to the 
petitioner were employed without com- 
pensation being made. 

The subject of the second claim is 
the opening of a new road which took 
place in the year 1825, when I was ab- 
sent from the island, and from what in- 
formation I can collect, it was done by the 
then Resident, Sir C. Sutton, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the proprietors 
of the adjoining tenements. But as it 
appears to be a road in which the public 
is not iaterested, the proprietor might 
be allowed, if he conceives it for his 
advantage, to retake possession of his 
own portion of the road. 

Third. The third claim is for the 
widening of an old road which has not 
been opened beyond the legal width as 
petitioner states, and, consequently, 
gives him no claim for remuneration, 

(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. 
Nov. 6, 1830. 








Unfounded. This memorial consists of three claims : the first Captain 
Kennedy considered as founded, because the claim refers to a period pre- 
vious to his arrival at Cefalonia, and the inquiries he made gave him cause 
to believe the memorial had some truth ; but I deny the fact, and refer to 
my observations on memorial 9. Suppose itfounded. Then it is not “a 
total deviation from the law in force to the great detriment of private indici. 
duals.” The other two claims are unfounded. 
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Memorial 17, See page 581. Unfounded. 





Memorial 18. See page 582. Unfounded, 





Memoriat 19. The petitioner hus grounds for his Questionable. This claim is as follows. A Mr. Liseo says, that a public 
complaint, for, although the width left lane, which passes before his door, has not been left wide enough, and 
for the lane is nearly double what he Captain Kennedy admits that he, inadvertently, made an error in fixing 
states it to be, and the former road was | the boundary. On this claim I make three observations, 1st. I deny Mr. 
narrower than he asserts, still by inad- | Liseo’s right to have this lane made wider. 2d. No sort of. inconvenience, 
vertence a portion of the old road has | and certainly not any detriment, has been suffered by Mr. Liseo. The space 
been included in the ground given in | has not been built upon, and if he has a right to a greater width of lane 
compensation to the Family Zancarol. being left, there it is? The government can give the Zancarol family afew 
This error originated with me in fixing | feet more in length. 3dly. It is strange that Mr. Liseo, living in habits of 


the boundary. 7 intimacy with Captain Kennedy and myself, should never have thought it 
(Signed) J.P. Kennepy. | worth his while to have spoken to either of us about this matter! And, 
Nov. 11, 1830. seeing that Captain Kennedy had made an error of measurement, should 





not have pointed it out to him, but should have preferred going di- 
7 rect with a complaint to the Lord High Commissioner. A frivolous and 
unfounded complaint, because he had not made application to the Proper office. Not “a total deviation from the law in force,” or to the least 
“¢ detriment of the individual.” 

The above complaints, by the usual routine of business, should have been made, first, to the Engineer’s office ; if there rejected, to the 
Resident ; if he also rejected the claim, then the claimant had an indisputable right to appeal to the Lord High Commissioner—if again by him 
refused redress, there was still the law of the land open to him from Jirst to last. Instead of this, what has been the course pursued by the 
memorialists and Sir F. Adam? The first are silent for years, and then, when the Resident is absent, they go direct to the Lord High Commis- 
sioner with their complaints against him! On his part, the Lord High Commissioner punishes me for not having satisfied claims that Iam not 
aware of having ever heard of, and which, after having been punished, I now hear of for the first time, and prove to be unfounded! Claims 
which never would have been made in the shape of complaints, but by such characters; no expression of displeasure on the part of SirF. Adam 
was heard of, when Captain Kennedy’s answers to these memorials exposed such a system of low intrigue, to mislead, and insult, the judgement 
of the Lord High Commissioner, and to remove the confidence he had hitherto placed in so high an officer, as his own representative. But, on 
the contrary, he accepts them as true, and removes me 7m my command. That the above nineteen memorials are those on which I was 
condemned is evident, as they are the only ones that Sir F. A referred to Captain Kennedy ; and Sir F. Adam says, that to this officer “* the 
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fullest opportunity was afforded of explaining every thing.” Therefore, if other complaints existed, they were concealed from Captain Kennedy ; 
and the assertion that he had the “ fullest opportunity of explaining every thing” would not be true ; and, therefore, would not, I suppose, have 
been made by Sir F, Adam. I have, then, Sir F. Adam’s own authorify for believing these nineteen memorials (to which the “ 60 or 70” are 
reduced) to be those on which the superstructure of his injustice has been founded; and a more feeble foundation cannot well be imagined. If 
such falsehoods were put forth upon paper in the face of truth and decency, and tolerated by the Lord High Commissioner, what must have 
been the calumny poured verbally into the ear of his Excellency? And what must have been its effect on one so easily influenced by secret infor- 
mation, Against a fresh set of accusations I pecrpepLy PRoTEsT with the evidence of such memorials having been received by Sir F. Adam, 
and made into a basis for my condemnation and punishment, It must be admitted that there is either a hidden cause for such credulity, or 
no bounds to its simplicity; in either case the danger of my position would be very great, were I, at this distance, to attempt the refutation of 
such attacks. Time has rolied by, witnesses dead or dispersed, written documents in the hands of my accusers, perhaps destroyed, and the 
well founded fear of power, prudentially influences those persons who would, otherwise, speak. These difficulties are the result of Sir F. 
Adam’s conduct; they are insuperable, and it would be unjust that I should be made a sacrifice to them. Suppose, for example, that Mr. 
Loverdo makes another road himself, and accuses me of having made it. Suppose Sir F. Adam sends this accusation as a proof that I have 
taken ground for the public “ without compenenttony | (terms which he has already applied on the same, and other complaints equally groundless, ) 
how am I to defend myself? I am bound to think Sir F. Adam believes these complaints ; how then am I to struggle against such falsehood 
and credulity? It is impossible. That I have been able to expose these nineteen memorials is owing to chance, for Captain Kennedy concluded, 
that on reading his answers to these complaints, they would have appeared, to the Lord High Commissioner, as despicable as they appeared to 
himself, and it was by mere accident that be brought a copy of his replies to England. I imagine that such a set of complaints were never 
before presented to a man in power, and that never before, if such were presented, could they have been acted upon to the prejudice of the 
accused, without affording him the possibility of defence! pane 
ede APIER. 


Colonel, 
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No, 60. 


Observations, required of Captain Kennedy by Colonel Napier, 
relative to Sir Frederick Adam's letter to the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Viscount Goderich. 


London, December 6th, 1831. 
Ture opposition cf the people of Cefalonia to signing the Address 
to his Majesty, was produced by a report in circulation through 
the island, that the code then in preparation, was to have the 
effect of altering the religion of the country. 

The Corvée had ceased for some time, and could not in any 
degree have tended to produce this opposition, even supposing for 
a moment that it had been oppressive whilst in operation, which 
it certainly was not in Cefalonia. Tho inhabitants at this time 
knew that they were enjoying the full benefits of their former 
labours ; labours, which they had borne quietly whilst undergoing, 
and whilst yet ignorant of the extensive advantages that they 
would produce. 

The report of legislative interference with the religion of the 
people, was supposed to haye been actively extended by a few dis- 
satisfied persons, who, for the most part, disliked the Government, 
because they were not in government employment, and who 
availed themselves of this most subtle means of exciting a bigoted 
and effervescent people, by alarming their strongest prejudices, 
The opposition of the priests of the Town of Lixuri, and of the 
district of Livato when required by the Archbishop to support 
the address, proves, how perfectly these reports fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of their propagators. Here was an evident and ra- 
tional cause for the opposition to the address, and for much 
stronger demonstration of discontent, had such been evinced ; not 
80 the remembrance of road labours that had ceased, and were only 
apparent by their advantageous results, in the open communication 
of every part of the country withthe capitals; and that these results 
were fully appreciated, no one would deny who had witnessed as 
frequently as I have, the involuntary bound of delight with which 
a Cefalonian peasant quits the ancient and perilous mountain 
tracks, (that formed until lately the only communications of the 
island) to prosecute his journey upon the roads of yecent 
construction, 

The exasperation described to Sir Frederick Adam as 
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existing “on the part of the inhabitants” against Colonel 
Napier, must have been the interested calumny of a party. Is it - 
possible that a people should feel exasperated against their chief 
magistrate, knowing, that he vigorously supports the oppressed, 
and opposes the oppressor? And, although only the Lord High 
Commissioner, his secretary, and the secretary of the Resident 
could be aware of the precise extent to which Colonel Napier, by 
his incessant and urgent correspondence, had sought to prevent 
wrong, and to improve the condition of the people, still the 
general conviction throughout the island that such were his con- 
stant objects was so perfect, that a very considerable degree of 
exasperation does, and always did prevail against him, not, how- 
ever, on the part of the inhabitants, but on the part of a certain 
number of feudal chiefs, who feel that he has deprived them of 
what they considered their birthright, by freeing from their thral- 
drom the inhabitants; whilst the latter also knew full well that to 
him they owe the position in which they now stand, of being able 
to resist with some chance of success, that rapacity of which they 
had hitherto been the passive victims, and, therefore, entertain 
towards him very different feelings from those of their former 
masters. 

The object of the small party has been most rfatural, and appa- 
rent throughout. Angry that Colonel Napier should have so 
effectually done that which he was sent amongst them to do! 
that he should have deprived them of the absolute controul over 
the persons, and properties of the inhabitants, they sought by in- 
trigues, calumnies, and clamour, to prevent his return, that they 
may recover their lost privileges under what they aptly term a 
“ lascia-fare” system, meaning a system which will allow them 
to commit any unjust or illegal act they please. 

Several paragraphs of Sir Frederick Adam’s statement may be 
reduced to the following :— 

First.—That accusations of oppressive conduct were made 
against Colonel Napier. 

Secondly.—That though Colonel Napier was absent, his confi- 
dential officer and friend who bad carried on the operations com- 
plained of and was himself accused, was on the spot, was called 
on to answer, and had the fullest opportunity of explaining. 

Thirdly.—That Sir Frederick Adam conceived it necessary to 
speak of Colonel Napier as he did. 

Here it must be observed, that, for eight years, with the excep- 
tion of the periods of Colonel Napier’s leave of absence, he carried 
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on with the Lord High Commissioner's office, the fullest corres- 
pondence, the nature of which was, 

First.—An exposition (I believe) of his most inward thoughts 
and principles of action, upon all subjects connected with the 
Island of Cefalonia. 

Secondly.—The opposition and exposure of oppression, whether 
arising from what remained of feudalism, from the perversion of 
official power, or from the enactment of ill-digested laws. 

The line of conduct which Colonel Napier followed with energy 
for eight years had its effect. The Cefalonians felt that he was 
their strongest barrier against oppression of every description. 
The people felt and knew this fact generally ; there were, how- 
ever, two individuals besides myself who must have known it par- 
ticularly, and in all its details; these were the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and his secretary. 

They were the regular channels through which the greater por- 
tion of Colonel Napier’s exertions for the protection and benefit of 
the people was obliged to pass. Colonel Rudsdell at the period re- 
ferred to in these papers was not in the Islands, and, therefore, 
except Sir Frederick Adam himself, I was probably the person 
best qualified from my knowledge of facts, to defend Colonel 
Napier in his absence, upon the charge of oppressive conduct; 
whilst other circumstances rendered me peculiarly unfitting. 

But, supposing me to have been informed that there was a trial 
going on upon Colonel Napier’s conduct in his absence ; a form of 
proceeding so evidently at variance with common justice as not 
easily to suggest itself-— 

Supposing me to have been warned, that I was to be his defender, 
and that upon my defence was to rest the giving or withholding a 
public censure of his conduct :—a warning that would unques- 
tionably have produced an appeal from me, first, against the 
general injustice of the proceeding as relating to Colonel Napier, 
and, secondly, against making myself in any Way a party to what 
would have exposed me to so unwarrantable a responsibility— 

Supposing me to have been brought face to face with his accu- 
sers, none of which circumstances occurred : supposing, how- 
ever, that such had been the case, and that in the progress of the 
proceedings, there had been such an appearance of weakness in 
my defence 4s to indicate that a censure would be the probable 
result; then, considering Sir Frederick Adam’s intimate personal 
knowledge of Colonel Napier’s exertions for a series of years, and 

. their results ;—it would have been natural for Sir Frederick to 
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infer, either, that I was false, and betraying Colonel Napier, or 
feeble, and unequal to my task, and the means still rested with 
himself of confiding Colonel Napier’s character to the protection 
of a more upright, or a more able guardian. 

Sir Frederick Adam referred nineteen memorials to me for ex- 
planation upon subjects relating to the details ef the engineer de- 
partment. As director of that department I gave the explanations 
required. But, I did not, nor could not conceive, that the Lord 
High Commissioner, in requiring these explanations relative to 
claims preferred against my own office, was in fact trying the 
Resident of the Island in his absence. 

Ihave not got copies of these memorials, the general charac- 
teristics of which were falsehood and exaggeration. Their nature 
will be seen from the answers that I gave to them for his Excel- 
lency’s information, copies of which I send. And here, whilst I 
regret that a single claim should have been outstanding against 
my office, even of the slight nature that a few of these evince, I 
must at the same time demand a consideration of the extensive 
works carried on in Cefalonia in a period of eight years, during 
which some thousands of portions of property were cut through. 
It being very difficult in innumerable instances, to ascertain that 
I was not making the public pay for public property, a fact, I fear, 
‘of not unfrequent occurrence. I further claim a consideration of 
the very limited’ means as compared with the difficulties with 
which these works were executed. Their successful results. And 
that the operation of road-making was conducted upon the odious 
principle of Corvée. Having done which, I feel confident that 
this compilation of eight years’ claims against an office with most 
complicated duties, far from reflecting blame upon those above me, 
whether the Resident, the Lord High Commissioner, the local, or 
the general Government, will on the contrary give a most. satis- 
factory idea of the manner in which my office has been con- 
ducted. ° 

With regard to the necessity in which the Lord High Com- 
missioner conceived himself placed, of immediately doing justice 
to complainants ; if he allude to the nineteen memorials referred 
to me for explanation relative to claims made against the engineer 
department under my direction; I have to observe, that the only 
immediate justice that I am aware of having been done, upon this 
head, was that done by myself, and which would have been 
equally done, had the individuals applied direct to me (which they 
did not do) without troubling the Lord High Commissioner. As 
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I think I am correct in stating, that those claims which I did 
not take upon myself to satisfy without instructions to that 
effect, had not been answered from Corfu when I left the 
islands at the end of January 1831, which wus three months 
after the claims had been made; a term that would have per- 
mitted the fullest communication with Colonel Napier, or even 
sufficient to have allowed of his return to the islands, had 
such been deemed necessary.* 

Sir Frederick Adam states, that 1, who carried on the opera- 
tions complained of, and was myself accused, was called on for 
explanation of the matters laid to Colonel Napier’s charge, and 
that I had the fullest opportunity afforded to me of explaining 
every thing. 

This would certainly have been a very convenient form of pro-~ 
ceeding for me, whatever it might have been for Colonel Napier. 
I was his subordinate, and if any blame existed, I should thus have 
had a full opportunity of transferring my share of it to the man 1 
was supposed to be defending ; a discretionary privilege which no 
just system could confer, and which no honest reflecting man 
could accept. : 

But, Sir Frederick Adam settles this question himself when he 
says, that he made no charge against Colonel Napier, conse- 
quently, neither I, nor any one else could be called upon to 
defend him. 

I gave the explanations required of me upon subjects referring 
to my own office, and I was in hopes that I had done so sa- 
tisfactorily. 

Herewith are the regulations under which the Corvée was con- 
ducted in Cefalonia (see page 534). They willshew that the system 
was not oppressive. It was supposed to be the intention of govern- 
ment in instituting the Corvée, that the people, when ordered to the 
roads, should really work upon them, and not merely answer to 
their names read from a roll-call. To have forced a population 
for.a series of years to sacrifice their time by coming, periodically, 
to specified places, without taking such means as might ensure 
their diligent and effective employment for the public good whilst 


* The reader is particularly requested to mark the above paragraph in 
Captain Kennedy’s letter which I have put in italics, and to compare it 
with Sir Frederick Adam's letter, paragraph 10th, page 414. I leave 
Sit Frederick to explain which of the “ principles of a public officer” 
dictated {he assertions made in that paragraph ! 
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at those places, would, unquestionably, have been a most wanton 
oppression. But this was not the case in Cefalonia, where much 
attention was given to economize the means applicable to the 
undertaking, combined with the utmost consideration for the con- 
venience of the population, by multiplying the points of assembling, 
so that every man might work as near to his home as possible; 
and even when the necessity occasionally occurred of an extraor- 
dinary exertion, to complete the general communication, by carry- 
ing the road through a barren district, either wholly or nearly 
uninhabited, and when, in consequence, it became necessary to 
assemble the labourers in larger bodies and from more distant 
points, still care was taken to select those who dwelt nearest to 
the work, and who had the greatest interest in its completion. 
Such was the importance attached to this principle, that although 
it added somewhat to the general expense, and so much to my 
labour as superintendent that it hardly admitted the possibility of 
increase, yet the number of points of assembling for working 
parties were seldom fewer than seventeen, the sole object of this 
excess being the convenience of the inhabitants, as my conve- 
nience and all the interests of the work would have been materially 
benefited by keeping the working parties few and large, and if 
eur system upon this point be compared with that of the other 
islands, it will appear evident how much more the convenience of 
the people was matter of anxiety with us than with our neighbours, 
I might venture to assert that the ratio would prove to be at least 
as four to one in our favour. If, in addition to this, comparison 
be made that of the difficulty of the undertaking, the means that 
were applied, and the results produced in each island, there will 
then be a scale by which may be accurately measured, the degree 
of regard for the interests of the people, and the degree of op- 
pression, characterizing the several systems. Because the unpro- 
fitable application of the time and means of a population will be 
admitted by all to merit the term of oppression. 

The law abolishing Corvée was most strictly observed in Cefa- 
lonia. Colonel Napier was in England when this law was pro- 
milgated. 

The existence of hardships generally alluded to, I deny; as I 
do also the particular statement made to Sir Frederick Adam, that 
it was the system to make priests work upon the roads as common 
labourers. So far was this from being the case that even the 
convent labourers, xaAdytpo1, who, though wearing beards, are 
not sacred characters, were exempted from the Angaria labour; 
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and I do not believe that all the cunning ingenuity of Greeks in 
support of such a general assertion could get up a single case that 
would endure a moment’s investigation, yet I have had consider- 
able experience of their talents in artful arrangement, of which 
the following is an instance:— 

At the commencement of our labours, we were for some time 
puzzled by what we supposed to be the inaccuracy of our road 
overseers in reporting men absent from their turn of work, who, 
upon investigation, were found to have been present. We at 
length discovered that it was the custom for two individuals (whose 
turn it might be to attend upon the same day) to agree that only 
one of them should present himself, and at roll-call the man who 
was present was to answer to the name of his absent friend, 
allowing his own name to be registered as absent. During some 
part of the day this person made it a point, not only to attract 
the attention of several of the party but also that of the overseer 
upon himself, so that a few days after, upon his being required 
by the police to make up for his supposed absence, the very over- 
seer who had called the roll and reported him absent, was probably 
the person to whom he would successfully refer to prove that he 
had been present. This ingenious deceit was practised for a con- 
siderable time, , 

Sir Frederick Adam made two addresses in Cefalonia, the first 
only of which I heard, and I did, as his Excellency supposes, 
communicate my feelings upon it to colonel Napier. It was 
directed to the chief people of the island, in several of whom an 
eight years’ acquaintance had generated a deep rooted hatred of 
colonel Napier’s system for reasons already set forth in former 
paragraphs. I heard this first address with satisfaction, because 
T inferred from it, that the head of the government understood 
the cause of the animosity of such persons against colonel Napier, 
and that he would be effectually on his guard against their mis- 
representations. $ 

T have no recollection of having said that it relieved me from 
any weight, but I freely admit that it did for the time relieve me 
from that weight which may be supposed to press upon the mind 
of aman who fancies that the power of a government may be 
turned by the false statements of an exasperated party against his 
friend. 

To Sir Frederick Adam and colonel Rudsdell alone 1 had looked 
for that opposition to the intrigues of colonel Napier’s calumnia- 
tors, which I thought they must feel that his inflexible line of 
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conduct gave him a right to expect from them, knowing well that 
he must have powerful enemies amongst the Greeks high in go- 
vernment as well as amongst those who were unemployed, from 
having so frequently and fearlessly thwarted their unworthy at- 
tempts, 

I was therefore happy to hear Sir Frederick express himself as 
he did in his first address. At the second address (the detailed 
report of which colonel Napier has received and of which he 
complains) I was not present, as Sir Frederick Adam assumes, 
and therefore I did not hear it. It was uttered, I think, about a 
fortnight after the first, and a few hours before Sir Frederick’s 
departure from the island. 

I never expressed myself, or felt satisfied with what I under- 
stood to have been said by Sir Frederick upon this occasion, 
as it was supposed to convey a censure of Colonel Napier. It did 
not, however, give me much uneasiness beyond that arising from a 
certainty that the intrigues which I knew existed had been so far 
successful. Because the praise and blame which it was said to 
contain, were so contradictory of each other, that I thought they 
could not be both merited at the same time by the same indi- 
vidual. 

This public expression of censure appeared to be invidious, 
although coupled with a degree of eulogium which neutralized it. 
Still it was « public censure; and it appeared invidious as being 
the only instance in which such had been applied to any of the 
numerous Residents who had ruled and quitted the islands; 
some of whom had, on the contrary, been rewarded with ho- 
nours; and none of whom would lay claim to any thing ap- 
proaching to the eulogium passed by Sir Frederick upon Colonel 
Napier. I therefore, at the same time that I thought the cen- 
sure invidious, considered it perfectly innocuous; for I did not 
imagine that it could be Sir Frederick Adam’s intention to follow 

. up his exlogium by the dismissal of Colonel Napier, and thus to 
deprive a whole population of the exertions of a man who had 
made right supplant wrong ; who had conferred “* permanent 
benefits ;” in short, whose good deeds had 
been described by the Lord High Commissioner himself as amount- 
ing to a superlative degree of infinite! 

The expression in the report of the second speech being, 
‘« That if the good which he has rendered to Cefalonia was put 
“‘-in a balance against the evils, the good would infinitely, most 
“infinitely, overbalance them.” This weighing was, of course, 


“* eminent services ;” 
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@ test of fitness. Its result I conceived to be “ infinitely” in 
Colonel Napier’s favour, and I had yet to learn that the contrary 
was the case. The conclusion, therefore, now must be, that, 
had the evils most infinitely overbalanced the good, Colonel 
Napier might have been permitted to continue in his command 
as a fit Resident; yet all the esteem and friendship so warmly 
expressed for him by the Lord High Commissioner were inade- 
quate to support Colonel Napier under the infinite pressure: of 
those public virtues described by his Excellency. This does ap- 
pear strange! It is, notwithstanding, unquestionable, that Colo- 
nel Napier’s good, and not his evil, doings have given rise to 
the present correspondence. The Lord High Commissioner’s 
reference to my feelings must be my apology for stating what 
those feelings were upon hearing of the censure contained in the 
second speech. I felt astonishment. I felt apprehension for the 
security of every zealous servant of the Ionian states. I felt that 
an unjust attempt had been made to injure the fame of a man 
who had been, with honour to himself and his country, longer in 

. the service of his Sovereign than I had been in existence. 

* Lastly, I felt shocked at hearing of the injustice of Sir Frederick 
Adam, to whom I was under obligations for acts of personal 
kindness. For several reasons I was anxious to prevent collision 
between his Excellency and Colonel Napier, which must account 
for my having written to the Colonel of the first speech, which 
T heard, and which gave me satisfaction, whilst I omitted to do 
so of the second, which I did not hear, and any report of which, 
Iwas certain must immediately produce that which I hoped 
might be ultimately averted, by Sir Frederick finding out that he 
had been deceived, and had, therefore, censured Colonel Napier 
under delusion,—a delusion which { thought might be dissipated 
by the firmness of Colonel Rudsdell. 

Had a perfect stranger to Greek intrigue arrived in Cefalonia, 
and applied three days to obtain an accurate estimate of Colonel 
Napier’s conduct whilst Resident, and had such a person then 
come to the conclusion that that conduct merited censure, it 
would have been difficult to compliment the perspicuity of his 
judgement, 

But when a man of Sir Frederick Adam’s long local experience ; 
having a full knowledge of the materials with which Colonel 
Napier had to work; having had a constant and accurate detail 
of ali that he was doing, and of the manner in which that al} 
was being done; having for years applied the industry of others 
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as well ag-his personal observation to doquire a knowledge of facta; 
having beer incessantly urged by Colonel Napier (even to im- 
portunity) to the minute consideration of Cefalonian affairs ; 
having at all times highly approvéd of Colonel Napier’s pro- 
ceedings during the whole perifd of his government ; having a 
perfect conviction that the very conduct for which he and all good 
men applauded Colonel Napier, was that which. had created 
against him influential, false, and exasperated enemies ;~~when 
aman with such redundant means of forming a correct judge-_ 
ment, decides six months after Colonel Napier’s departure, that 
his conduct as Resident has merited censure, and follows that 
censure up by a declaration that Colonel Napier shall not be per- 
mitted to return to his command:—This being what I consider 
the real picture of the case, How shall I venture to account for 
decisions so extraordinary? For it does not require local expe- 
rience, or any opportunity, beyond that of calmly considering 
Sir Frederick Adam's letter, together with the report of his 
second speech, to comprehend how unmerited was the censure, 

” how unjust and impolitic the dismissal. These two documents 
alone, when thoroughly examined, preclude all necessity of fur- 
ther defence. They clearly establish Colonel Napier’s title to the 
lasting respect of the Cefalonians. ‘They fully controvert the 
very charges which they were intended to substantiate, and which, 
if substantiated, would stand, in fact, against the Lord High Com- 
missioner himself and not against the Resident. 

The Resident might be chargeable with evils that existed in his 
Island for a day or a week. The Lord High Commissioner must 
be responsible for the errors of a public system which continued 
for years, whether with or without his knowledge. The present 
case contemplates a public system which had continued for years 
notoriously with the Lord High Commissioner’s knowledge and 
approval, 

It may, therefore, be considered fortunate for the Lord High 
Commissioners who have governed the Ionian Islands for the last 
nine years, that Colonel Napier is so fully prepared to defend 
their conduct, by disproving the existence under their rule of the 
evils described by Sir Frederick Adam, who does not appear to 
apprehend that his charge is really against himself. 


J.P. Kennepy. 
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- No. 61. 


Extract of a Letter from the REsiDENT of Crraronia to 
. Sir F, Apam. 


14th April, 1823. 


The opening of Asso will give general satisfaction. I am glad 
that you think the Memorial I wrote, places the matter in a strong 
light. 

I helieve I have now answered all you desire in your letter 
of the 8th; the feeling, which all changes in office give, I think 
it right to tell you of; as I always consider a Resident as merely 
fulfilling the duty of eyes, ears, and limbs, to the Lord High 
Commissioner. The general feeling is, that it is hard to continue 
the same men in office ; there is much to be said on both sides, 
but I merely state to you that such is the feeling here. 


(Signed) C.J. Napier. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate 1. 
Sketch showing how the Bermudian and Ionian Islands bear 
upon great lines of British commerce. 


Plate 2. 

A plan of the island, very incorrect. Sir Thomas Maitland 
began, and finished a survey of Corfu; had he lived, this survey 
would have been extended to all the islands: but Sir Frederick 
Adam dropped it, and though we have possessed these States since 
1817, we do not possess a correct map of them. Captain Ken- 
nedy and mysclf had too much employment to allow time for 
surveying Cefalonia, but during the whole of Sir Frederick 
Adam’s administration, Corfu: was full of engineers, and staff 
corps, the latter having little or rather nothing, to do. Why did 
he not set them to work, and secure a correct map of the islands? 
There are military men on whose shoulders military heads are 
not found, and such men do not make maps, or even very well 
comprehend the use of them. No one knows into whose hands 
these islands may fall, and if ever we should want a plan of 
them, it will be impossible to find one though we have occupied 
them for seventeen years! As we cannot expect from a non- 
military Lord High Commissioner, what Sir Frederick Adam neg- 
lected, I hope the master-general of the Ordnance will order the 
survey to be continued. These islands contain six fortresses, 


Plate 3. 

Plan of the prison. The two circular towers are for the guards. 
They do not communicate with the internal part of the prison, 
and the guards mount to the top of the prison wall, by a stair- 
case within the towers, which latter are loop-holed. There are 
arched door-ways prepared inside cf the towers in the prison wall, 
which may, on an emergency, be opened, and the whole turned 
into a castle strong enough for the garrison to resist an attack if 
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not made with artillery. The cells are not placed back to back 
as in English prisons: it would not do well in so hot a climate, 
which requires a clear passage of air through. The guards may 
be formed on the top of the walls, as the sentry’s walk goes all 
round, and commands every part of the interior of the prison, 


Plate 4, 
Section of prison, showing the arched cells, two work-houses, 
and two cisterns. The walls are above twenty feet high. 


Plates 5 and 6, 
Courts of justice, not built, the money having been used for 
Nasicaa’s palace! About one-third of the palace money would 
have done for the courts of justice. 


Plates 7 and 8. 
Market-place at Lixurii—The columns are all Single stones. 
There are sixty of them. Their height is 12 feet, and the long 
front about 160 feet, and short front 70, © 


Plates 9 and 10. 

The school, exchange, &c. Argostoli:-—This building has been 
partly erected, but the money to finish it was wanted for the 
" Nasicaan Palace; and the work is going to ruin—had this build- 
ing, and the courts of justice been completed, Argostoli would 
have been one of the most convenient, and beautiful small towns 
in the Levant—a broad street had been opened to unite these 
two buildings, and avenues of trees planted to lead upon them. 
Part of the expense had been paid by voluntary subscription, and, 
as the whole building was to have been constructed of vast stones, 
ready squared, which formed the walls of the ancient City of 
Kranea, the building would have ‘been erected cheap, as the 
estimate shows, and the revenues arising from it would have 
repaid the outlay; but this, and all other plans of mine, though 
approved of when I was present, were crushed when my back 
was turned, even to the destruction of the trees that I planted ! 
It is not easy to combat the union of intrigue, and power, even 
when one is on the spot ; at a distance, it is impossible! the ad- 
vantage of these buildings to the Island of Cefalonia, and the 
public apprrbation of them, were evinced by the private sub- 
scriptions ; sut when the government refused its assistance, the 
whole plan perished, and, I am free to confess, how greatly I 
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was vexed to think it should have been so destroyed. Perhaps the 
* present, or some other Lord High Commissioner may repair the 
wrong done to the town of Argostoli. 


Plate 11. 
The Light Honse on the Guardian is about 85 feet high, and 
the column about 12 feet diameter at the base. 


Plate 12, 

The Light House at Point Theodore. The columns are 24 in 
number, about 8 feet high, and the height, to top of lanthern, 
is 30 feet. The reader is requested to notice the extreme cheap- 
ness with which these works have been built by Captain Ken- 
nedy, who not only designed and executed them, but actually had 
to instruct the Island masons, and carpenters, in the details of 
their works. 


Plate 13. 

Sir Frederick Adam’s country house at Zante. His Excel- 
lency having the Resident's house, in the town, to go to 
besides!’ The view from this house is beautiful, and distin- 
guished as such, even in the beautiful little Island of Zante, 
called the “ Flower of the Levant ;” it almost rivals Corfu, 
which, to my taste, has the prettiest scenery I ever beheld; 
and, to a Lord High Commissioner, who enlists pretty drives, 
into his ‘ principles of Government,” Corfu must bear the 
palm from all competitors. 


Plate 14, 

Ruins of the walls of ‘ Samos,” or the “ City of the Sui- 
tors.” The part of the wall seen in this sketch is about 18 feet 
high, the stones are finely cut, and are from 12 to 27 feet long, 
however, few are of the latter size. 


Plate 15. 

A sally port. The injury which these ruins have suffered, 
was done by the Romans, after they took the town, under the 
Consul Fulvius. Time seems to have affected them but little, so 
strong were the walls built. 


- Plate 16. 
View of Ithaca; with Leucadia in the back ground, 
These views, though unconnected with the subject of my book, 
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Thave inserted as likely to be interesting to the readers of Homer. 
The plates are the first attempts at lithography by a talented 
lady, who, finding that I could not afford, to have them engraved, 
very kindly set to work at them as an experiment, and quickly 
proved how easily she can acquire any accomplishment that she 
desires to possess; however, it is nbt surprising to see a very 
pretty woman draw well-—-her taste being formed by her looking- 
glass! Till I saw her subsequent productions, I thought her first 
very good, but her improvement has been so great that I fear. 
these will find very little favour in her sight. ea 


THE END, 


MARCHANT, PRINTER, INGRAM-CUURT. 


